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THE CELTIC REVIEW 

JULY 15, 1907 

GAELIC AS AN INSTRUMENT OF CULTURE* 

To a conference of Highland educationists it is hardly 
necessary to say that by the word * Culture ' we do not wish 
to suggrest that deteriorated meaning which popularly implies 
affectation, or pose, or pedantry, conjoined with a contempt 
or neglect of the practical aliairs of life. True culture is 
practically synonymous with that highei educiitioii which 
impHee the steady cultivation of every faculty of the mind, 
with the result o£ a full development of the whole nature. 
Special emphans ia laid on the value of noble literature, in 
prose and poetry, for this purpose, and, generally, culture 
implies refinement and elevation of taste, and ripening of 
those capadties which enable us to appreciate aU the best 
and most precious things in nature and human life. 

Many studies oo-operate to this desired end. The founda- 
tion of fiJl culture is a good sound ordinary education. Not 
onlj is this necessary as an equipment for the battle of life, 
and an essential for success, but also it is true that without 
a good elementary education there will be no ripening in later 
years and mental culture will as a rule be meagre and barren. 
Many have asserted that the Gaelic Icmguage is a hindrance 
rather than a help to success in life, and have scorned the 
idea that Gaelic can possibly be an instrument of culture. It 
appears to such that a knowledge of Gaehc has no value, 

* A paper read before tiw Bdnottioii OonfeMDoe of An GcMnnnii Ctoidlmlioh in 
I&TeniesB, May 18, 1907. 
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2 THE CELTIC REVIEW 

and therefore, in a severely practical spirit, they object to the 
fosterinrf of a study which yields no apparent return. We 
venture to say, though to some the assertion may seem heroic, 
that the study of Gaelic if wisely conducted, may help, both 
directly and indirectly, the material advancement of young 
Hij^hlanders, and, besides, that Gaelic is an effective instrument 
of a nch and ixiauy-aided. liUjiary culture, apart altogether 
from any question of pounds, shillings, and penca 

To begin on the lowest gioands, it may be admitted that 
English, througk the energy and busmess enterpnae of the 
British people, has become the leading commeidial language 
of the world. Therefore it is most necessary to teach it, but 
to teach it eflTectiyely to Qaeliospeaking children it must be 
through the medium of their own tongue. This is the veriest 
truism^ and it is strange that it is being recognised as such 
80 slowly and grudgingly. It is a cruelty and injustice to 
Highland children to teach them English in parrot fashion 
without the use of Gaelic to make clear to their intelligeinoe 
the meaning of the words they read. Three or four years 
after they leave school, if English is not spoken at home, all 
they learn is forgotten, and they are left to face the world 
with the merest smattering of education. The policy of 
ignoring Gaelic in schools long prevailed in Wales and also 
in the Highlands, but fortunately a better day is dawning in 
both countries. English prejudices have too long ruled in 
Scottish e lucational policy. It was stated by Macaulay that 
not so vei V long ago ' the Highlander was to many a barbarian 
ill honi no interest was felt, indeed he was the only bfiurbarian 
as to whose history and literature the Sassenach was ab- 
solutely ignorant.' This ignorance works deplorable results 
when children were practically taught, by the ignoring of 
Graelic, that the tongue that enshrined their religion, thttr 
traditions, and their racial history was so utterly barbarous 
as to be unworthy even of the trouble of learning to read it. 

But it is a degradfttion of a noble and veneiable language 
like Gaelic to nuke the claim for its existence depend on its 
value as a handmaid €£ English. We must never treat our 
language as if it were a mere eruteh for the lame, to be 
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thrown sway whaa it lias served a purpoee^ It is well 
worth knowing for its own sake. It is only m the later 

years of High School and student lifb that its true worth 
for the higher culture begins to appear. When a Highland 
hd begins to study Gaelic systematically as a literary lan- 
guage it has a remarkably stimulating effect on his mental 
faculties; the valuable habit of intelligent observation and 
keen perception develops, and hie interest in linguistic studies 
increases. An introduction to the riches of Gaelic literature 
quickens the innate literary sense and the feeling for style. 
Instead of causing provincialism or narrowness of outlook, this 
new interest widens his ideaa. Linguistic study becomes 
fascinating, and the knowledge of other European tongues 
grows into an ambition. The double standard of judGrment 
he possesses through a good knowledge of English and Gaelic 
proves a valuable possession iu ihe critical bLudy of other 
literatures. The man who has a competent knowledge of two 
languages seems to me to have the advantage that the man 
with two eyes has over the imfortcmato witk only one. He 
hae an infinitely better sense of proportion and peispectiva 

At Baining's School, imder the teaching of the late Dr. 
MacBain, whose death is such a heavy loss to our cause, this 
quiekftning intellectual influence of Qaelle on pupils in the 
hands of a skilful teacher was seen at its best He was fond 
of using Gaelic as a stimulus in the study of philology, leading 
us from the known to the unknown. To many, philological 
science with its fiiscinating problems became a lifelong pur- 
suit, because of those afternoons when the Eector would talk 
of Dumnoriz and other Celtic names embedded like fossils 
of the past in such an unlooked-for place as the dry Com- 
mentaries of Julius Caesar. It was a time of intellectual 
awakening, of wonder and surprise. * After all, the Gaels 
had a history,' we said to ourselves. 

Many other instances occur to one, in the reminiscences 
of school life, of occasions when a Gaelic dictation exercise, 
from some masterpiece of the poets, could light up the whole 
day and leave a deep impression for years, when loads of other 
learning was iorgotten. By using the native tongue, in the 
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4 THE CELTIC KEVIEW 

impressionable days of youth, the wise teacher finds the surest 
-way to the minds and hearts of his pupils. He opens up to 
them kingdoms of delight, for which they will be grateful in 
after days. It may be that some croakinn; critic will aay — 
' Of what practical use is all this ? ' Is there no practical use 
in literary culture ? The Gaels have always been fond of 
literature, from St. Columba downwards. The G aelic-speaking 
missionaries of lona had two enthusiasms, a love of literature 
and an intense religious zeal, and the one enthusiasm did not 
injure the other. Was it not St. Coluinba s love of books, 
in the famous case of the * Cathrach ' I'salier, that waa partly 
the cause of his giving to Scotland the benefit of his devoted 
missionary labouxs. &i the ndy Oeltie Cftmreh, literary cul- 
ture and pnetical xeligioiifi earnestness were mutaallj helpful, 
and not antagonistic. But there are some Gaels tchday who 
have no literazy culture themsdvesi and see no value in it 
for others. They would say, if thej dared, that the study 
of Shakespeare was a waste of time I With such it is useless 
to argue. Let us cherish our native literature as an instru- 
ment of culture of no mean value. To deprive a Highland 
lad of the privilege of acquaintance at first hand with the 
traditions, tales, and religious and secular poetry of his fathers 
is to do him a serious injury. It is nothing less than a 
mutilation of his mental life. 

To know the native literature will help rather than hinder 
the study of the literature and history of other races. Georsre 
Buchanan was the greatest scholar that Scotland ever })ro- 
dured, and no one has ever said that his knowledge of Gaelic, 
his mother tongue, hampered his scholarship, or hindered 
his advancement as a man of affairs. The study of Gaelic 
constantly enlarges the mind and opens up new vistaa of 
thought and research. It suppliea subjects of conversation 
better than the threadbare topics of ordinary life in town and 
country. The nature poetry of Gaelic, a poetry that existed 
centuries before Wordsworth both in Wales and in Scotland, 
helps us to cherish the love of the beautiful, and Yiotor Hugo 
has said that 'the Beautiful is as usefid as the Usefbl' 

The fascinating folklore and tales of the Hig^i]ands» if. 
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mteUigeotljr studied, will letd to a larger intereet in the 
folklore of other ootmirieB — a rich field for mental culture. 
*Foikloie/ says one authority, 'has an inherent though 
long unsuspected faculty of throwing light backwards on the 
history of human civilisation.' It is said that in Brittany 
is to be found the * richest and most developed folklore 
in the world, the best storips and songs.' Now, had the 
Bretons lost their old language these treasures would also 
have been Inst. Tt ir only in recent years that learned men 
have come to realise that there exists in Brittany a popular 
literature of extraordinary wealth. Every etiort is being made 
to preserve these treasures. We, too, have our treasures : 
let UB prize and cherish them. Our best literature loses its 
aroma when tr^mslated, and only yields the secret of its charm 
to the Gaelic reader. There is much material both in old 
aad modem €ktelic for the cultivation of the imagination, and 
the edueafeioD of the mind and heart To mention hut (me 
writer, what a fine humanising kindly q>iiit breathes through 
the works of Dr. Norman M'Leod. He is as good in his own 
way as any of the modem English writers of the eehool of 
Barrie and Ian M'Laren. His splendid command of idiom, 
his dignified and nervous Gaelic, his human tenderness and 
humour are a liberal education. 

There is again the important subject of fWtiocU culture in 
the Highlands. A love of good music may most easily and 
pleasantly be Postered by the teaching of folk-songs in the 
schools. This is being increasingly recognised and even 
insisted on by H.M. Inspectors. Some may affect to despise 
the simple songs of the people, and profess enthusiasm for the 
great composers of classical music But if any musician thinks 
folk-song beneath his notice he simply displays his own ignor- 
ance. The most highly cultivated miLsiciaiis of Enpfland and 
Scotland were never more deeply interested in Ibik-music and 
song than they are to-day. To point out an historical parallel, 
— for long the old Scottisli ballads were treated as tlic worth- 
less productions of uneducated, wandering minstrels. But 
what a change came over the opinions of men of culture when 
Vetcy*BEeligue9 were published, followed later as a direct result 
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by Sir Walter Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders. The 
magnificent literary qnalities of the best of these ballads, tbeir 
strength, tire, and power, were soon reco^ised, and exprclsed 
an immense inlluence on modern poetry by calling men from 
artificiality back to the simplicity and directness of nature. 
Gaelic songs have to Rome extent a similar function to per- 
form. Like the ballads of Yarrow, they have a strange, 
weird power to move intimate depths of feeling that are un- 
touched by artistic modern music. They appeal to something 
in the blood, and bear the charm of the far-away past, A 
deep interest in folk-songs not only develops the musical 
talent, but also kindles a new love and respect for the people 
that produced them. Some tdkj be led on to extend their 
interest to the songs of other ofttionB, especially Ireland and 
Wales and Lowland Scotland. Thus the intellectual horizon 
ever widens and capacities ripen, and life is enriched. 

Bat I fear the actual is still fiur from the ideal. A low 
standard of mudcal taste obtains in many districts of the 
coontzy. The progranmies of Tillage concerts often contcdn 
the vulgar, and worse than vulgar, drivel of the music halls. 
The lack of culture that can find enjoyment in these pro* 
ductions is deplorable. There is great need to raise the 
standard of taste by substitutii^ something better, by teach- 
ing the youth to value their own beautiful folk-songs, pure as 
the crystal streams of the mountain, composed by their own 
gifted ancestors, and to despise and abhor the ribald stuff 
produced by the hacks of Grub Street, and consecrated to the 
Goddess of Lubricity. An influential society has recently 
been formed in Glasgow and Edinburgh to combat this evil 
by the cultivation of Scottish song pretty much on the lines 
of our own Mod. 

Another point I wish to mention is that a knowledge of 
Ghielic helps in the study of history, particularly the history 
of the Highlands. No man can claim to be well educated if 
ignorant of the history of his own land or his own shire. 
Much of the history of the past is hidden away in obscure 
referenoes in old "MSS. or other litentura Partieularly for 
those who undertake research work a knowledge of QadUo is 
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indispensable. Place-names hftv« a large importance as tlie 
data af early history. To know tiie meaning of place-names 
gives a new interest in every parish, even to those who are 

not experts in philology. To know the histoiy of a parish is 
interesting to every inhabitant of the parish and not only to 
the skilled historian. That model parish history, Mr. William 
MacKay's book on Glen Urquhart and Olenmoriston, just 
shows what a harvest the open eyo and the cultivated mind 
can reap almost anywhere in tho Hiirhlands. But would the 
book ever have been written if the scholarly author had not 
a knowledge of the Gaelic tongue ? 

Again, what a mine of educative wealth, too little utilised, 
is to be found in our homely but beautiful Gaelic proverbs, 
the crystallised wisdom of the past ! 

Apart from the purposes of scholarly research, the know- 
ledge of the language and culture of an andent people is 
profitable. It broadens and hnmsnises the mind, and is very 
stimnkting to thoughts To know a language like Gaelie, 
along with English, is valaable in the acquisition of other 
Envopean tongues. As a vocal gymnastic merely, it is a fine 
equipment fi>r attainingoorrect pronunciation of new languages. 
In English, aoooiding to Pitman's shorthand system, there are 
42 varieties of vowel and consonant sounds ; but in Gaelic, 
according to Stewart, we have 40 shades of consonantal sound 
alone, and 63 varieties of vowel sounds, including diphthongs 
and triphthongs. So that to speak Gaelic our vocal organs 
must be trained to 103 distinctly different positions I And 
yet there are people who think the Graelic is a barbarous 
tongue ! No, it is a venerable language, full of musical and 
vocalic variety. Gaelic poetry is superior to English in at 
least one respect, its wonderful richness in assonance. This 
musical and effective device suits well languages like Spanish 
and GaeUc that abound in full-toned vowels, but is ineffective 
in English, which is more hard and consonantal. If it is 
worth while to learn Italian to read Dante, it is also worth 
while to know Gaelic simply for the richness of its poetry. 

The question has often been asked, and it goes to the root 
of the matter, Whether BiUngualism is really pouSbUe f Mr. 
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Hamerton said once that no mLin can use two languages with 
perfect facility in each. He holds that one or the other is 
bound to suffer, Now this plausible statement is absolutely 
behed by the experience of Welshmen, Bretons, Irish and 
Scottish Gaels. With regular practice, there is no reason 
why a man should not retain iiiaaLery of two or even three 
languages. Professor Anwyl said at last gear's conference 
that ■ a working knowledge of two languages is but a small 
demand to make of intelligent men. It ia the insular-minded 
mono-glot Englishman, who frequently knows only a pcUois 
of his own nohle tongue, who regards a knowledge two 
languages as superhuman.' 

In Fkance and (Sennanj the knowledge of more than one 
language is quite common. It is not inherently impossible 
to master two languages, as many oan testify. The tbtng is 
quite practicable To know Gaelic as a literary language is 
specially easy to young people who already know it colloquially. 
Instead of he lag a toil and burden to learn, it should be a 
pleasure. The modern or classical languages learned at school 
are in most cases forgotten in a few years. Even as regards 
University education, how many graduates keep up their 
Classics, Mathematics, or Science in after years unless they 
must do so from the nature of their caihng ? The worth of 
it all is in the intellectual outlook obtained, the new standards 
of juda^ment formed, and the disr ij line of the mental powers 
undergone. Now let a boy mastei Caoiic and he will gain 
not only these advantages, but besides, the language easily 
becomes a permanent possession. The gain is cumulative 
aiid continuous. In maturer years lie will naturallv retain an 
interest in Gaelic literature, and will return to U again and 
again in leisure hours with gprowing profit and pleasure. 

I have emphasiBed in this paper the &ct that Gaelic is an 
instrument of culture in the highest sense, apart £Dom material 
gains, for a man's wealth does not consist in the abundance 
of his possessions, and ' the life ia more than meatb' But it 
is abo true that valuable practical 'fruits aooompany this 
culture. The knowledge of two languages gives a quickness 
and flexibility of mind» a mental vigonri a bright intelli- 
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gence, that makes for success in the practical concerns of 
life. In Ireland the language movement is doinp^ frreat good 
to young men morally as well ag intellectually. It steadies 
them, gives them higher iuteretsta, quickens self-respect, 
and enkindles patriotism, that great bulwark against crass 
materialism. In Wales Professor Anwyl tells us that the 
people of the bilingual districts are more intelligent and 
independent in spirit, more cultivated in mind and fonder of 
good literaiuro than those who reside on the border counties 
and have lost their Welsh. In losing their native tongue 
they, as a rule, do not acquire good English, but a degraded 
piovincial dialaot 

I tbbk it is oonect to say that the bilingual population in 
tHe neighbourhood of InveinQM and Dingwall speak English 
with a pure musical intonation &r superior to the provincial 
dialects of Foi&r, Dumfries, or the Valley of the Clyde. 

In condunon, I would mention anoUier most important 
resolt that should naturally accompany a love for the Gaelic 
language and litemtura. No one can seriously study Gaelic 
without beooroing interested, sooner or later, in Highland 
social questions. An enthusiasm for Gadic often leads to 
earnest, self-denying effort for the moral and material and 
q>iritual wel^ufe of a lovable and noble people. 

The Gaelic movement is not merely a mild sestheticism 
ffftriTtg only for poetry and art and music. It has deeper 
issues within it, and a wider development awaits it. The 
fact of this annual conference shows that the movement is 
growing in comprehensiveness. The continued existence of 
Gaelic as a living languar^e depends very largely on the place 
it is to occupy in the ITi;^diland schools of the present day. 
Technical education and tlie development of home industries 
are living issues of the Iiour. 

I trust this Conference may have valuable results in 
stimulating discussion, and that it may materially help for- 
ward the cause of the preservation and cultivation of the 
Gaelic language. 

We axe not merely worshippers of the past, but look 
forwaid to a future for the Highliaids that is fbll of promise. 
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THE GUSNMASAN MANUSCRIPT 

PbOFBSSOB MACKINNON 

GAELIC TEXT 

A haitle na laidi sin rugatar aa^ an adaig sin go h-aitmdlach, 
gan ol gan. aibhnes gan urgairdiugadh meninan na aigeanta. 
Agus do ronsat aitber imaithber go h-adbal ar Oilill fa* 
FerguB do leigean a mach as a ld,im. Tanic an maiden ar 

marach fan comlirad cuca. Agus do eirgeatar go li-at(h)lam 
iznnaiBnech, agus tanaid gac(h) deg fer a ii>araia agus a 
n-ededb aca. Agus do ladatar uile Wn aiid-rig* & OiliU Finn. 
Agus do gab^ Oilill ag a n-agallaim, agus is ed so adubairt 
rit&:* 'Dofedar-aa am,' bar asin, 'go lingfid' fir Eienn an 
baiH-Bi a n-iog oraib, uairv ni fuilnudd-ni Iki a coanuma fiitt,^ 
0 do troigBet an Gamannrad sinn.' Agos tanic tar a^ aim- 
glious fein ague tar^ imdeall 'FeiguBa'' 'n a^ timcbiealL 'Agas 
tuigim-si fein gtirab oo migi in Lut(h)i a n-iug do rala an" 
conach i m'coimidecht.' ' Agas do greis ^ a mic agus a moir- 
teglach imcalma do denam. * Agas foslaigid doirrsi na cath- 
rach/ ar se, ' p aguslenidhmisi, agus do g6n sligi do reiduigadh 
Tomhaib. Agus gach aen da soicfe tre sin oath uaib, 
na (t}hinntod for cul,^ uair ni-m-ttUlaing-si bur n-anacal. 
Agus is deimin gurab oramsa bids menma b-fer n-Erenn a 
n-iiigb. Ao^ris mad tennta bunaid damsa, a deg muinntir, 
&gVL8 gan fir Fergusa na ^ comlann aein-fir do damail dam, do 
cuires mo tecbtairi ar cend Certain Cerda, agus adubairt ris 
mo long do tabairt* i m'aircis' go cudn Cuili Cert?lin' o'n 
cathraig- Huirdes ann so. "Agus is ri sin aderar" Cuan Traga 
Cinn Certain a n-fu. "O taimic do Oilill Finn an comrad do 
crichnugadh^jdofuagair d'ateglacheirge at(b)lam urmaisnec(h) 

' ba. omits. nrd-mhilidlL gabtutw. 

* omiU. ' leogfet. < 7 >> adds etir. ' nx n«a. 

" da ^uid Oillill t> omito. 0 Dft tinntoid ar flnb. 

' agut gan. ' ■ leis. * omits. *>~° riaiaabM. 

J^na 0 tairnfg in iaiagaUaim till do daoam. 
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{Qmtinued from pp, 816-3170 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

After this lay was recited the night was pasaed in 
despondent mood, without drink or joy or elation of mind 
or spirit. His people reproached Oilill bitterly for allowing 
Fergus out of his hands. The morrow's inurri fouud them 
engaged in this kind of talk. Then they arose speedily, 
resolutely, and every stalwart man of them donned his 
weapons and armour. And they all made a ring round 
their high king, OiliU the Fair. And Oilill addreeeed ihem» 
and thie is wluit he said : * I know for oertain/ said he, ' that 
the men of Ireland will surmoimt onr walls this day, for 
oinr numbers are insnffident to defend ihe place, seeing that 
the Qamhanraidh have deserted us.' He then recalled his 
own shortsightedness and Blidais's treachery, and added : ' I 
myself perceive that it is up to this day, and no longer, 
that good luck has attended me.' He then urged his sons 
and numerous household to quit themselves valiantly. 
'Open the gates of the castle,' said he, 'and follow me, 
and I shall dear a path in front of you. And let no one 
among you who can win through this fight turn back, for 
I shall be unable to protect you. I shall assuredly be the 
prime object of the men of Ireland's attentions this day. 
But, my trusted people, if I am stoutly supported, and nble to 
avoid the men of Fergus or a duel, I have sent a messenger 
to Certan the steward, instructing him to bring my ship, to 
meet me in my extremity, to the harbour of Certan Nook, 
south-east from this fortresa This is (the place) now called 
'Strand-bay of Certan Head.' When Oilill the Fair had 
finished this address, he ordered his huusehold to rise 
speedily, resolutely, recklessly, and make a well-devised 

• M : Omitted in text and written orer the line in the MS 
*Vnpm:toMB, Bat FUdMO, m in YJB.L., is the correct readiqg. 
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QOmmaL eigiallidbi do denam* agus ruathar** cetfisbdhach croidemail, 
agus brofignr^ bunn-luat(h) barrazm braithremail ^ do tabairt*' 
giis na doirrsib, agua na comlada do leagadK ^ f6 coeaib, agus 
na cinn do cr6mad giis na* cuigiachaib,*' agus na h-aif^enta 
d'airdiugadh ris in eigen, agus na cloidmi do comtoirnem ar 
na corpaib/ agais na slega do sith-briRedhi^' ris na catb- 
sgiatbaib,'^ agus comtromad ' saegail ris na sluag-buidnib. 
Cid tra acbt do eirgetar an teglacb. go tinnesnecb re greasacht- 
aib aidbli ainniuide^ Ailella.*' Agus do rinnetar leibenn 
lethann loirg-remar lasamna, agus mainner gailitech grdin- 
email ger-armach^ a timcell Oilella Finn™ da auacai 1- 
nimthusa co n-uigi sin. 

ImthtiBa'^ Meadba agus AileUa' do berar os aird, agus fer 
n-Erann ar ohena. Ariochtain^d' Fergus cuca agus artocht 
flgd na Oamandzaidi le p techtaib nach ^iieocadaia 'n a n-agaid 
agoB nadiL cuingeondais^ le' h-OUOl, do dnnetaiHran* a 
oomarie, agus do cuatar a pupall Meadba agus Ailella. Agus 
ba h-i^t so na ^b-uaisle agus na li-«idnutit(}i)i do deehatar* 
ann .i Feigns mao Boigb agus Gonnao CSonlou^j^us agus 
maitH an^ Dubloingsi ar chena ; na Maine agua Mac Magach 
mic Ceclit, agus 'Dal-n-druit(h)ni^ GdUe^in'' agus Thuatba 
Taiten; Lugaid mao Counli, agus Lugaidmac N6i8, agus Loth 
mac^ na Feibis, agus Eogan Finn mac Ffngin mic Lucbta, 
agus Aongus mac Misgedia, agus Mac Niad mic Finn mic 
Boea, agus azd-maithi Fronn ar chena. Agus is ed adubratar 
an mdr do milledb, agus an daingen do dfan-brisedb, agus an 
catbair do coimleagadh, agus Ailill con a teglacb do traotbadb.y 
agus gan ri do'n cinel cetna do commoradh caidhche,* agus 
gan fer** do'n Gamannraid do irnath-lesugadh do gr^s, 
agus^ Flidais con a buiir^^ ^do breith as,~ agus an Mael 

* omiu. adds croda. boudluath baraata braiUuramail go digdr. 
« oomlcgadh. * .r.td»Sh, ' carp tSamShk. * ifafbritMiidii. 

seathnaibh. ' oontramagud. i adds aniannartadia. 

* adds re briathnubb follasacha fich-bnana foistine&c ha na flatha. 

> gerao&cL omita. Oillella agus Meadba. 

* tamebtain. ' t*. « adds «dir. ' c«. 

* Agus da ciaddUgpadar-aun. aMithi tanio. " n» 

* Dalroiioe. * in GaUiun. * mor. ' iromlaide. 
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courageous onrusb, and a qnick-stepping confident unanimous 
dash to the grites, and throw down the door-valves under 

their feet, and bend their heads to the , and rouse 

their spirits to the emergency, and bring down their swords 
heavily upon the bodies (of their foes), and splinter the 
spears figainst their battle-shields, and give short shrift to 
the numerous troops. And so it was : Oilill's house- 
hold rose quickly in obedience to the urgent pressing com- 
mands of their lord. And they made a broad, flaming pali- 
sade of thick staves, and a terrible, hideous, sharp-weaponed 
phalanx around CHliU the Fair to guard him. Their proceed- 
ings thus fikr. 

The doings of Heave and AiM and the men of Breland 
generally are related now. When Fergus joined them and 
when they had learned fix>m the messengers that the Gam- 
haoraidh would not oppose them or support Oilill, they went 
to Ailili and Heave's tent to hold coonaeL These were the 
noUee and high chie&who went there, — Fergus son of Boigh 
and Cormac Ck>nloinges and all the chie& of the Dubloinges ; 
the Maines and the son of Hag^ch son of C^ht, and the 
Dal Druithne of the Galians and of the Tribes of Taidiu ; 
Lugaid son of Curoi, and Lugaid son of Nos, and Loth son of 
the Feibis, and Eogan the Fair son of Fingin son of Luchta, 
and Angus son of Mesgedra, and MacNia son of Finn son of 
Bobs and all the high chiefs of Ireland. And they conclnr^pd 
(lit. *Baid') to destroy the walls, and to break do^n the 
strong keep, and to level the fortress to the pround, and to 
slay Ailill with his household ; and not to permit a kin*: of 
the same race ever to occupy it, or a man of the Gamhanraidh 
ever to rebuild it ; and to carry away Flidais and her cows, 

' sddn »r in cnigisd till. " adds sotlacbU asronlaighthe. 

'^^ leu accu. *° adda Oiiiill con a teglach da thr&eihad agua. 

' MS. bratam, but Y.B.L. reads braithzeiaaU. 

* H«fl« ft wwd is rnblNd ooft ind yvt «• wiittam ov«r the line. 

' Bal : used here and elsewhcrp in thr old Literatore, likp Ccrcn and the miffi-r^g 
•raige aad -acbk, ate., in fcb« aeoae of 'raoe,"trib«,' ' dcNeadaota.' CL £hu in. (1) 
]k4Sil«e{. 
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FhlidaiB con a h-almaib. Batar* sochaide do Connachtaib 
leis ^ ar bidgadh na briatbra sin gen gur fedatar m6r-gotha 
Meadba do traothadh.*^ 

Is ^ ann sin do dirigb Fergus mac Roigb con a buidnibb " 
ague do fuagair do n& cuigedaib QOiitm^ii^;e. Agas do greis 
00 digiir ConnAohta sech cacL' Agus do ctuiDg & na' 
breitbir aa^ fuicfod an bafle'* ii6 go tuitdis^ a laibt ann tiile^ 
CMNMisa. no 00 tuiti-flinml oon a onradaib ag i ooanom. Agoa do 
fbagair do na ooigedaib ooimdiige athlam egiallaidhi ainn- 
tr^annda do donam ^ com na catbxaeh d'a ooimmlmsedb. 

O d'oonnaixe AilM Finn na fednaeha fir-mora^ fiamhaoha, 
agiia na doireda dluit(h)mera diimoia doinn-moiged, agoa na 
ooirighUii orann-ruada ceinn-gera'° caismertacba, *^agUB na 
8^181 Bcamacba sonn-cruaide serb-iaitecha," do ceangail a 
oomarle df oomriacbtain. Agus do eungk a aignedh ris in 
anforlonn ; agus do ruitbnigh a gruaidb mar gnatii'OOfeuir ; 
agus do greis a teglacb agus a tusmidL Do cuinmigh a 
eg6ir agus a anfolaid. Do ciiartaigh° na curaidb agus na 
cath-milidh, agus do timcilP agus a dliith-chathair.^ Do 
dicbair na sluaig agus na socbaide. Do 'icoimTncsg* na b-6ig 
agiis na b-ard-gbaisgedaigb.*" Agus do aimr^idigh ' an faicbti 
agus an urlann impa,' gur fagaib in a sreathaib agus in a 
slaed-buidnib in a n-oirnnib ^ agus in a n-asgiannaib ^, " gur 
ba coirightbi sgitb-roinnti Bgaintecha agus gur ba trocb- 
bi lid lie taeb-tolla tuath-rebta iimaiLrti, n-aihealta'' eitci 
aiumec(h)a en-luatha do fagaib co h-aiisodacb da eis ar in 
feorainn. Do agailed agus do Bganiiiad, do deglad agus do 
deiliged in buiden bratbar* sin re cbeile co nar 'fbagadb^ 
Boiser re aoigid, na coiger re comlund/ na cetiair re oomarli, 
na aen tor a n-Aen iiutd, na desi gan«* delugadli dib,^^ gur 

>DolMdw. ^ifa. «xiitihdk * mi»». Y.BJLp.m 

* rig-baidnib. ' adds cuiged. f maide»tail IBk ^ adds go bratb. 

' taethtaU. ' taeUi£ad-«un. * omits. ' adds /orgarbba. 

* oeind-d«rga. "'^ omiu. * thuairg. <> adds in daiogen. 
*> ooimtbeasa ' addn na daigfbir agni na deg dhMnL * fttndialigb. 

*■ nmlts. ° n-airdnib. * adds in a comaigbibh agas in acuan-bnidmb. 

gor ba icatbfanU aoith-roind againtacha aciatb- a in b hecha agus gor bo oonigbUi« 
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with the Maol Flidais and her herds. There were many 

Connaught men who winced at this decision although thej 
oould not gainsay the haughty lann^nage of Meave. 

Then i'ergus son of Koich rose up with his troops and 
charged the provinces to rise also. He pressed the Con- 
naught men with special vehemence. And he vowed that 
he would not leave the stead until all within it fell, or until 
he and his champions should fall in the attack. Then he 
charged the provinces to make a quick, reckless, and bold 
onset on the fortress to destroy it. 

When Oilill the Fair saw these very large and terrible 
companies, and the iMek, very tall, brown-bannered for^ts, 
and ihe led-diafted, sharp-pointed (speore) of theae turbulent 
battaliona, and the stalwart, stem, rough-tongued oomiades 
he made a firm resolye to fight them. His fbry rose at the 
▼iolenoe (threatened), his cheek became of pennanent purple 
hue, and he uiged on his household and fiunily. He caUed 
to mind his wrongs and injuries. He surrounded the cham- 
pions and warriors, and ooade a drcuit round the strong- 
hold and stout fortress. He scattered the hosts and multi* 
tudes. He routed the young warriors and the high champions. 
He threw into confusion those on the lawn and in the 
courtyard, and made them into layers and unwieldy groups 
and detached fragments and heaps, so that they became 
riven and split and exhausted divisions, and that those who 
after (that onslaught) were left in wretched plight on the 
green were a helpless crowd side-pierced, axe-hewed, deci- 
mated, in disarray, hideous, full of wounds (On 

the other hand) that band of brothers were dispersed and 
scattered, parted and sundered, so that not so many as six of 
them remained together for attack, or five for a charge, or 

s b0Qd»%imtlMManilliu»d«flhiuMiL r adds ardaUL > oomUide. 

•* w. ^ omita. 



' dluth Is written above the tine. 

' Above the last m it writben orer the lino no ( * or t.' 

* fhagadb : paiUy mblMd Mft in MS. 
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h-iadadar buaile bdis ar na buidnib, gur mugaigedar a* for- 
tailllrt ' do ^ na fednachaib, ague co n-drorcradatar is in an- 
forlojiii " sin acht Oilill con a macaib. 

Ague gid eisein ann,^ do ba troid re beithir a basniaga, 
agus ba diachar* ar cuanartaib a coingleca, agiis ro h& 
tanno-n.dli ar tr^daib a ti om-dcabaid,^ aai^is ro ba biatbadh ar 
badbaib a t: brosgur, agus ro ba maiia athuisi^ ar udislibli a 
iniisaiged. Bugaatar secht ruathair troma teann -garba 
tarcusnec(h)a tairiBib co n-drorcradar secht cet curad in 
gach cuigid d'a coimriftclitain oon a oloinn. Do fegafltar^ 
OiliU^ nadha aim s^in ar ^oettai^ h-aadib in t-sleibi '^agua 
commBL ar na fegain do." ni fliaca ecUh na cuir* na caih*biuden gan 
both 'n a nor lonmain ag a fuagradh. Agns tugastar d'a 
uidh a teglach do traothad agus a maicni do meidilli ague a 
catait 9 do comduitiin. Do samail imtecht ^ natha as a h-aitle^^ 
naur do rinne oiris an oidce roime sin fa loing do tabairt in a 
aJieis' CO Cend Tiaga Cuili Tiiragair.* Agus adubairt re 
Certdn beth ag a nmaidhi ann« agus da mad coraidh* ddaon 
do innsocbadh 6. 

Cid trd acht o d'oonnairc Feigus Oilill ar in udmhaiUi sin, 
an uaiti" tren-fer agus tuaircnedh^ ar n^ dilsiugadh d'a 
thuathaib agus d'a treab ^-aicmi.' Ba h-i a indamail ann sin ^ 
leoman uasal Afraca' fa coim^igmid cii^narta agus cait(b)- 
milidh, sreata^b agus sluacr-bnidni, ngua nach lamtbar do 
lamugadb re med a aliaid agus a erignuma agus i fergi agus a 
ainntreanndachta co n-dilsigit ^ as a h-aithle ar a egla agus 
ar a egsamlaght.** 

Do togaib Oilill a chenn os a cat(ii)-8giath agu6 tugastar 
tadall d'a rosg ar<i<i na rigb-buidnib. Agus ni faca en duine 
d'a teglach gan tuitim. Ag\is ^' atchuala fri'ir coscfair a 
muinnteri " tareia a marbta," agua ba h-oic Kt> ieiain bin geu gur 

■ oniii* ** omita. uili re tin n-anbhotlond. <' omits. * dUL 

< YM. dillimBtbofc iaSU&ulL • gMh. nomtithia 

< tfteb. J Bo dhflMhMtw. ^ omits. cheitrimidaiidibh. 
m mag.«lebe. ootti. ^ cvaiU * ootdi. 

« famtitL vaddtagu. * txn. *add«agu. 
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foui for eounsei, or as iiiauy aa tiiree in one place, or even 
two unseparated. A phalanx of death surrounded the troops ; 
tbeir strength waa crushed, and (all) save Oilill and his sons 
fell in that camage. 

As for (Oilill) himself, his death-dealing blows were (like) 
a %ht witii a hear, his attacks the destruetion of hounds, 
his powerful chaige the thinning of flocke^ his rush the 
feedmg of Tultuiee, and his attack the omen of victoty over 
nobles. He made seven powerful, fierce and haughty rushes 
at the foe, and seven hundred champions from each province 
feU fij^ting him and his sons. Then Oilill viewed the four 
airta of the hill, and wherever he looked he saw not a hat^ 
talion or division or fighting company but was making for 
him to attack him. And he took note that his household 
were slain, his clan destroyed, and his friends all fallen. He 
thereafter made iip his mind to quit the scene, for the night 
before he made prnvision that his ship be brought to Kintra 
(Strand-end) of Tursgar Nook, to meet him in his need. 
And he instructed Certan to await him there, and if a fhend 
of his he would meet (?) him. 

Now wiien Fergus saw Oilill in this predicament, with 
hardly a champion or chief along with him, and deserted by 
his tribes and clans, he compared him to a noble lion of 
Africa with a pack of hounds howling around him (as he 
stood surrounded) by ranka of battle-warriors and numerous 
troops, while no one dared to attack him because of his 
renown and ASI and fury and might, (knowing) that he 
would he vanqmshed hecanse of the fear which his ternhle 
mieii inspired. 

Oilill raised his head ahoye his hattle shield, a&d swept 
his eye over the royal troops. He saw not a man of his 
boQsdiold but had ftllen. He heard the exultant shout of 
his people ss thsy were being ent down, and be felt sorely 

' adit X ■ Aiffricdft. ooimeix^gfaidb. ^ Httba. 

«• i^onkdit *t tu< >• maim, " ig RntiUndh. " ddlig. 

^haUlm. forlillMa^i. isB«tiiiM«niiim. I lum nob flMvhm met thii ten. 
VOL. lY. B 
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fed a fdirithin.* AgoB** do euir a 

*n a tmaill, agus do toirizin a egiath ar leirg^ a droma go 
direch, agus tamud a arm dibiaici 'n a des ]aim» agua tug a 
agaid slar gach n-direch. 

Adiachtatar in sluag^ uile 'n a* lenmain. Agus do greis 
Feigus aa Dublomgis go digdir. Agus rugatar lucht OQi^galr 
agus' cath-garma an t-sliiaigh fSur f^ann sinS. Agus nir 
lamsafc ^ tairgsin do na ^ budin ris. * Agus gach ain fer do 
bered air, do rinn maga do gonad no do marbadh 6. Ag-us 
do imgedl' t oime as a h-aitle.' Ranic Oilill ^ roime fo'n r^im 
sin ar toradh ^ a cngnuma agus a eisimail ^ no go ^ ranic co 
Cenn Tragha Tursguir ™ re raiter ™ Traigh Cinn Certain ° a 
n-iugh.° Is ° ann sin rugastar Fergus air. Agus rue p Certan 
an long '*mach'» for cul, o d' connairc Oilill agus fir Erenn 
uile d'a innsaige. ^Atberait araile co mad' d'fuatb Oilella 
do Lerad an long uadh, oir do \igadh a ben roime sin air. 
OthmmtSt Imtusa Fergusa agus maithe b-fer n-Erenn : rancadar go 
Cenn Trdgba Turscair.' Agus" imtusa Oilella Finn dno.* O'n 
16 rug a 6cclaocb fain a long tladba tuc a aigliedli ar feraibh 
Eiienn. Agus do aigill Fergus h-e:* 'Ole do couuHb^ do 
briathar,* a Oilill,' ar Fergus ; ' agua' aa imoian an teithead 
tangaia. Agua fuirich a noia re comrac aein fir.' Agus is 
cuma do hi 'g a t&dh, agus adbert na briathrarfla : ^ — 

An' an inad immui 

A clung iarthair • fuinn Elga f ■ 

Tahrnm treas ar troim cloidmed ; 
Sgaudram sg^ith dar sgilth lannaib.*''' 

Cuimnig seadh ua goin breithri tugais '^'^ ag Atb Fhinncarbaid.^ 
Nir^ o& dnit^ a deg dhnine, do brtathar do b^glugadh. 
Togda an taithead** tanagait. 

' foinlbin oriho. ^ omiu. * lotg. * na sluail^ 

* urthinudiAall afui oa vf'ldiiiaaiiL ' adds wmaidmi agus. '~' omits, 
ta-h omit«. rogonadh 6 nodanarlMulh, Agnn do btrwdh toiiDe n ^ithle. 

i oittita. * tarad. >-> agiu. """^ ^ 

ia tan M. • tmi^ » neMtar. omiU. 

Y.B.L. ill«gibl«. Y.E.L, 339, • onuts. * omits. 

" omita. * da cbomaillia. * addsdoraidii. ' omits. 

' addi and. *~" fUndlidga. MokShmm. 

i*>u> (Scaa)anMl aeiath dar scotli lan&aifah. a Mth FbdoailMid. 
^ Hi. - teiehMd. 
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that He oould not aid them. He put hia bwcoA Hurriedly in 
ita aheal^ and brought lua shidd down atraight on the elope 
of hiB back, and grasped hia shooting weapon in his right 
hand, and fiused due weet 

^e whole boat followed bun. Feigus Tehemently uzged 
on the Dubloinges. The wamoia and heralds of the boat 
quickly overtook him. But no one dared to &oe or attaok 
him. He made a sweep round to wound or slay each man 
as he won up to him. Then he proceeded on his way. 
Thus did Oiini march on his course in the strength of hia 
skill (in arms) and valour until he arrived at Klntra of Tura- 
gar, called now the Strand of Certan Head. There Fergus 
overtook him. When Certan saw Oilill, with all the men of 
Ireland following, approaching him, he backed the vessel out 
from the shore. Others say that it was from hatred to Oilill 
that (Certan) deprived him of the use of the ship, because 
his wife had previously been wiled from him. 

As to Fergus and the chiefs of the men of Ireland, they 
arrived at Kintra of Tursgar. Also with respect to Oilill the 
Fair: when he lountl th;ii liis own servant deprived him of 
his ship, he turned to iace t>he men of Ireland. And Fergus 
addressed him : ' III have you kept your word, Oilill,' said 
Fergus, ' and &r baye you fled. Bide now a duel with ma' 
And while saying so, he spoke as follows : — 

* Will you. bide tiha scene of conflict, 

Prince of the wp-rcm land of Elga ? 

Lot m take a turn it tlie deadly sword fightj 

Let us cleave shielcb bj tierce blades. 

RememlMr tbe fone of your old speech ftt tlie Fofd of \ndte Ghtrioti 

You ought not, stout man, to belie your word. 
WeU choeen tlio place to whioh you have fled. 



* MB. sdB : «£ ToL ii. pp^ 100, 116, when the suae toum eooiu% aad Is there 

extended sainn. The word u $amail (and so written in TJBX>) VmA as averh ' OOm* 
pare' ; hence 'give one's mind to,' 'decide,' 'resolve.' 

' This is the first of the three Runt^ or Retcfia, of the Sa|^ the second hsiiig 
Alliirs nspoBie. TiMie aie ao ustke in site Ua to iadketo the bieehe in 
the Ban. 
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Garbh mathar do righdamnatlh uaislc Galian ; * 

Gr^ghnabair an ra^i Muinmecli mu^haigte 

Dith ar Meadhb <^ shluag ; 

Bfiidfebair Clanda Bdigh atraithenta 

O lo ^ catha caeirtannain.** 

Bnathrn barb TO bAighi-se ; 

Uellais doib mo di-cennadh, 

Llafiadhain na kiglithi-^i , 

Wn* lioeh do loenightlie;' 

Eiri^ it Oft h^an. 

Ananinad. 



Fregraia Ailill? go foistin*' f^ithemanta na briathra doirbhe 
dor-misgnecha do-resduil^ filachda Hcli-buana' '^fir-aindegdha 
tm,^ Agus euma do bf 'g a Mk agus adbert^ na 
1)riathxa>6a : — 

Anfad rit, a righ amaig ; 
Dunh duinn comlond cudrama ; 
*Coiig edh OMh i eoDgantaib.* 
Tabraim treas ar trom-shlaidhe ; 
Do ohoisg dam DubloingM^v 
01c firinne a fer chmnged, 
Smth robhurfea o Bugraide. 
Toan Ttoz^gair mo tbtenugbail ; 
Terc milidh mo midhemhimis ; 
Dingbhaim cath a cath-irgail ;^ 
Triettar' lim do iuamhairecht ; 
Ttixdg erioli do 0Bit(h>>rstiii« i 

Cian o tii for tolg bo^dris timoell Baaha bar adudida ; 

Ciamhair do cli't a d' ci'iigedhach ; 
01c do treimsi* a d' trom-ihlaithoa§; 
Misgoeoh Emhua Ardmacbae ; 
Tdatd Math ar tiim loiagaa ; 
Gongmhail chuanart ; 
Coimidecht^ codlad fadaa finn brui^jnib; 
Dingbhail Meidhbe &r merdrechus; 
Fuigell faitbidh " fanamhaid ; 
Ghiidhe bandal ban righaiL* 

Anfiid.* 

• GllfhiBB. *-* fmd*. • mhedbh. chaiba c&irtheannan. 
■ Ag seo. ' loohraighi. > adds Finn. ^ fBisliiieach 

* adds foille. i ferg-boAoa. ffc-aicentacha Ferguaa. ' adubdlt 
* adds and. * Aofaii. ***** ooifloeadh each a oo^gauma. 
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YoQ bftve had a fierce attadc on the nohlee d Leintfeer, 
Ton hvn daan wuaj Mmutemeo ; 

Destroyed many of Meave's hoet ; 

You have Taunted over the illustrious (t) ClauB of Boigh, 

£?er since the day of the bUuing (t) battle. 

Bmrv -vonb yon liftTO threatened ; 

Ton bvf» nndertdMn the beheading of nie; 

Numerous the witnesses on this field. 

I am a champion hard to vaoquiab. 

Ciome and do not dally.' 

WiOyoiiUdet 

Ailill replied deliberately, guardedly, to this hard, violent, 
implacable, angry, tukforgiving, and malimus language. And 
while doing ao he said theae words : — 

*I will bide thee, royal hireling; 

Grant us a fair fight ; 

Let each restrain his supporters. 

Let us have a turn at hard hewing. 

Imposaible for me hold the Dubloingee in cheek. 

Tho troth of their chainpiou fiile. 

8priiig4ide oorveat of Rugraide. 

The wave of Tursg^air is my emblem. 

My match as a wamor is rare to find. 

I maiBteiti the ight in hntdo atrifo. 

I shall lay your pride in tho dmt^ 

Your martial career has come to a close. 

You have been for long a source of trouble 

throughout Bauba, 

Poor y oar iuno fts a provincial king; 
Evil your record as a mighty prinoe ; 
T>rankard of Emain of Ardmacha ; 
Itinerating with tribes in eosy exile ; 
Maintainer of hound-packs ; 
Nnrnng long sleep in fair hoeteli ; 
Stay of Meave's harlotry ; 
The stock of jest and jibe ; 
The darling of queens' ladiea' maida.' 

IiriU 



•"p !i Du^hloingBi, lathair. ' traefar. • do thwmsl. 

ooiuidb«ach. " failiML ' baDD-zigbao. * anfait. 



■ Ut: yonrftittfriBgvinhehnni^todiegionndhyme^ 
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Is and flin do ^igedar* an d& chairtiii^ gan oritJmiigadfa, 
aguB an da beiUur gan baeglugadh,*' agos an da ooma^ gan 
£he6dhugadli, agus an da l^gcne* re l^iidigot?/ agua an da 
bile 'buadlia lman-]et(h)na barr-thoiiteoha, agos an di 66 
toaadba dl^^nne adoonncaa' os fhidhliadhib Erenn^ .1 
OilOl Finn agoa Fei^gua mac Boigli.'^ la and ain eiiimmgliia 
Fargtia a anfolta agus a egcoir agus gacha n-demadar^ an 
Gamanrad ria o thiis go deredL Ar sin do gabhadar an d4 
cath-xuilidh ain a claidhmed agna a eraadh-airlcchl a ceOe re 

dan agoa re treimsi fada co n-ar bo aoirbh a Tsir-dheghail 
no a^ sir-fhegadh re ^h-aidhble a naime agoa a naimdenaia^ 
agus re borb-ledarthaighe a m-beimeann. 

™Acht ata ni chena : do rochair Oilill Finn do luath- 
b^imennaibh brodla Vidoth-lonna fuachda fo7Tanacha Fers:nsa. 
Agus dfchennais Fergus ar an lathair ein e. Agus adrochradar 
a ceithri mic fichet araon ris, agus secht cet d'.i theglach fds 
a timcell an dunaid agua ar a traig 'g a thesargain, im Gharb" 
mac Ceit " mic Maghach," agus im na secht n-Echadbaib 
Irrais, agus im na secht m-Breislennaibh Brefhi, agus im naP 
h-Aongusaib Badhna, agus irn an caogait n-Domnannach,'* 
agus im shochaido ^eile ijach airimter^ raaille friu, oir ba 
treisi tromiach ceithri u-oii cuiged n-Eirenn an aid sein.' 

■ adnetedbr. * in dan* oiItIIm. * bMlihflicdIliin. * ia dim vma^ 

* in daoa lincne. ' aclils agus in dana . . . ir gan crinb«rDadlb 

> io r^anr^ bile breada band . . . baan-torrtbeacba id oonncas co faircsenach. 
adda gdu amhanu agus eon a fir tNii . . . gan imnaain Oillill feard* folt . . . 
folitineaoh find agus Fergus fedhtt^tVMi fortomail fuaoh-ncaithMih nw Boaa fig 
. , . cbairtbigh maid dingbahtch. ... * danuat. ' oomtmigiuiL 

omits. re h-aidblige an namos. 

trilcad. Is and sin da thmVostar Oillil] gu(r) toitsead is in chomlonit sin nair da 
badar ocitri h oil ohuigid Erenn in a ai|pdh inn uaiz sin. Is and sin da eirigh a 
aignaad ia aMinikad g» h^ioaaiendaeh ar Faigiu. Agtu otfeODBidnbiDaUdiig^ 
eas airsideacht Oillella do eirgedar caeca caitbmilead dib is in comlonn sin ar fnohaib 
Fergosa, agus tugad&r gutn gach fir ar Oilllll. Agua do regair Oillill uili iat, agos 
tugaitair cumain a ghona ar gach D-<ieigh foar. Agua da trom-gonastair Fergus go 
fortamaiL Agus adrochadar in caeca caithmiJead re(me), Agus ro laigeadar oeitii 
h-oll rhnin;itl Erenn airsium. Apis Lulrf chair Oillill Finn is in ecomlond sin re 
Feigus agus re faraib Erann ar cbeaoa, agus a seacht mate fiobeat ar aen ris, im a 
ahMBahadallsiBOaib: ' And firantlialofoa with wkidiClMaaiawaafnaaadiiBdav 
tiMftatoflhabattla-vankfli. Thm OilOl panalvid tballM «aa fttad to ftU ia that 
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Then tote up the two immoyable pQlars and the two un- 

oonquerable beare, and the two imperishable oaks, and the 
two ferocioiis lynxes, and the two glorious, wide-sproading, 
full-blossomed, old trees, and the two grandest yew-trees 
evet seen in the woods of Ireland, Oilill the Fair and Fergus 
son of Koigh. Then Fergus recalled his wrongs and disgrace, 
and all the insults, which he endured at the hands of the 
Gamhanraidh from first to last. The two battle warriors 
thereupon took to sword play, and made fierce attacks upon 
each otlier for a long time and sustamed period. It was not ' 
an eany matter to distincniisli, or indeed to see, the two for 
any L ni^tli of time, becauae of their extreme virulence and 
enmity, and the hard hammering of their blows. 

But one thing : Ailill fell by the swift, strong, furious, 
an^ry, destructive blows of Fergus. Fergus beheaded him 
oii the spot. His four and twenty sons fell along with him, 
and seven hundred of his household besides, as they defended 
him airouiid the castle and on the beach, as also Garb (the 
Bou^) son of Get son of Magach, and the seven Eochaidhs of 
Ems, and the sevm ^eslenns of Brdfiie, and the Anguses of 
Baghna, and fiffy Doinnanns, and mvdtitudes of others who 
are not enumerated along with them, for the force of the four 
great provinces of Ireland was mightier than theirs. 

oottliet, for tlM foor great provinoM of Irtlaud wm oppoead to him all at ona tiiiia. 

Then the spirit of the noble warrior waa kindle l f iriously against Ferj;us. When 
the Dabloinges observed the heroiun of Oilill, &£tj battle waniors of tJieir namber 
joined tlM fray in rapport of Ferg^oi. Sai&of ttanfttlMkedOilill. Tbalatterfiwad 
IhMn all, and latomed blow for blow to Moh aUmt man of ihem. He taJoroualy 
wonnded Fergns severely, nn ! tho fifty brtttle WRrriors fell by his hind. (ETontually) 
the four great proTinces of irelnud utucked Ijini, and Oilill the Fair fell in that 
OMqnal oonflioi with Fergus and the men of Ireland. Hi* tutfm and twtntj wma 
fell by his side, as also his foster brothers, Gsrbh (the Rough), etc. 

omita. o n-£ochada. ^ %a. « o<I>oinnali. omita. 

> inaiiaiaMii,aiidadda Cldtnaehtbali-uDdaoolandgaDdieaad aguamcdigaB 
maioeal agoa corp ar n-a cruad>g«Tad secabnoin io muige uile. Ba h-e omorro dlus 
agns imfoi«i badar na ooU* oo ttbitad in tnminean coisceim da, cholaiad chtondherg 
daroili do in oorpaiUi ttfiwiarthairhit •goa do na nedagaibh ma«l>darfa badar 
TtiAn'fin in mor muighe : ' And ao it vaa tiiat many were the bodies without heads, 
and trunks without necks, and earf^aios sererely hacked throughout the whole plain. 
Sooh indeed was the closeness and uearaeas of the corpses that the raTen could hop 
bom ona blood-red carcase to another of tlM mangled bodiea and bloody iMadlaaa 
traaki M tk«j laj «b tho wida ield.' 
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■Ba gluab Fexgiu reimi ar sin d'mdBaigidli* BAtha 
Moigam ^aguB oend Qilella Finn ar Imcar aiga^ Agus as 
amla M foair Blklais con a banntzaidd} agus n a fboihair Mcadba 
agos Oilella ar an fidgbthe. Agus *'do furail Fergus^ oend 
Ailella Finn^ do l^icean a fiadnaise Fblidaiiw ar lar. Agus 
do ghab ag suarcus uirtbi** as a b-aithle agus adubairt ria 'J 
' Ag sin sed surgi agam^ dhtiit, a rfgban/ ar se. 

^Agus nocba** dechaidb ar maith aicesi sin d'fhagb^; 
uair ge do gradbaig si Mac Bosa reimbe ^ do gab aithrecbus 
b-£, agus tainicc claecbiadb aigenta di 'g a fhaigsin 'g 4 
mbarbadb impe fein.* Agus do ghabustar Flidais' con a 
(MtMimS?. finn-banntracht ag der-chdined Ailella ann sin. agus ag taljairt 
a teetrioita, agus ag innisin a air,* . . . agus a tiiidlaicec/ ^ go 
coitccnn do each. Agns do aithin Flidais^ do'n bbaniLtracbt 
an ceud do lesugadh,"" agus atbert ° and : — 

' Lesaighter lib cend and rfgjli, 

Ailill n-imad n-c^-nim ; 
Nochar thimcilsil renna 
Cenn amai cenn Ailella. 

• Do ber teist ar mac ri Domhnaill, 
Ge rab " a cenn 'g a comroinn, 
Acht go faghditt a lima, 

D' EiriDn do' 1m dbinj^miliL 

*Do ber teuit ar mao n-DmniMun, 
Ge rab® a oann *g a comroinn, 
Nach raibc riam d'uaite alogh 

Gan fichid cet a comdl. 

* Do ber teist ar mac n-Donmaill, 
Ga rab " a cenn 'g a comroinn, 
Nach igeba Cruachain^ d'i tit 

*2i bodh taalaiiig a alm^' 



•~» (This and the fnllowing pnrsgraphi, inckdini: Plidais'a Lay, are transposed in 
Y.B.L. The; follow Uie Lay of DomiUU Daalbuiile.) Dala Ferguaa: lanie roime 
go faigthl omits. ro flinnul-niitt. ' onitt. 

* nrrai. ' go derlaicseach. ' omits. ^"^ NL 

' ~ > tanio olMchlwdh anbail in a h-aignead ar faircain oa b-oigeda sin d'agbail d'OilliU 
uimpe. i fein. * fhial-tidlaicead. > fen. 

caem-lMqgad h*onoracb as a h-aitble. " adubairt in laigh. •> b«itb. 

* iL gsbadk Ontaeka. '~' Big ba gabtha na fiunieia. 
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FflEgns moviad forward thereafter to Baitli Morgan, bring- 
ing ihe head of OiliU the Fair with him. And thus be found 
Flkbue with her women-folk in the oompauj of Meaye and 
Oilill on the lawn. And FerguB ordered Oilill the Fair^B head 
to be laid on the ground before Flidais. Thereafter he began 
tooonrt her,and8aid toher: 'There is my love-token for you, 
queen,' said he. 

(Flidais) was far from pleased (with the gift) ; for although 
she had previously loved the son of Eos she now rqtented, 
and her mind changed on finding that (Oilill) was slain on 
her account. And Flidais and her fair retinue began to 
lament loudly for Oilill, and to declare his good qualities, and 
to relate his great goodness and his liberality to all and sundry. 
Flidais ordered her female attendants to dresa the head, and 
said: — 

*DrMS ye tlie hmd of the king, 
Ailill of may aacploitt; 

Stare have not looked down 1:^011 
A head the equal of Ailill'a. 

' I bear teetunony to Donald't ton, 

Although his head hm been aevorod ; 
If his hands only were left, 
He was Ireland's worthiest man. 

* I atteat regarding PonaM'a son, 

Although his head has been severed ; 

That he never had fewer people 

Than two thousand carousing with him. 

'I attaat regarding Donald's ion, 

Althongh his head has been severed, 
That Cruachan after him shall never have 
A king of reputation equal to his. 



' A word beginmng with a ia scraped out in BIS. Y.B.L. tupplifls ard-madthesa. 



Eeferhng to voL iii. p. 813, note 8, Mr. Kenneth Macleod draws my attention 
to «ha Oadio «vi«g^ Ai «dh«s(lt dltar iM esOt^ * A mod^ 
tMf* ilimfaating the iManiag of silar. 
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'Do ber taiat «r mao n*D(nnnaiU, 

Ge rab a cenn 'g a comroinn, 
Norhar thogaib sgiath a troid, 
L^och budb iraachda re a luunoid. 

* Is si sin 'an teist fi'ro,* 
O'n lo do gab riam righe, 

Nir duine im brat na im biadh, 
Ni tug do dhuine di-miadiu^ 

* Nir c<Sir do Bricni a nimais ; 
Gan ceann ard*milidh Iirais : 
O a a>rp an trath tagadh, 
Do iibm«d do laaogMlh. 

'liMaigter, a banntracht binn, 
An conn-sa do bi ar Ailill ; 
Da iuair aib iLib an cburadh, 
Afl daib * lesugadh.'* 

LiHMfllllP. 

A h-aithle na laide sin do ooirgead cend Oilella Fiuii ; agUS 
do cuir Flidais filidh agus eicis d'i aindlucadh go h-aiim a 
raibe *ooip Oilella Fmn. Agus do elaidhedh fert fona an 
em inad ann sin.* 

a tbMst dun. ^ do mfadb. 

• Tli««liM,ltfth,aOTMUiaiid«|ghth ^QatniiHiortidah>yanaaiittodiBT.B.L. 
Ob tii« «tii«t IwmkI, TJBbL dM foUoviog two^ wt foviid ift 01^^ 

* Do ber Uist ar mac n-DomnaiU, 

6e beith a ceand ga comraind, 
Nacb roibi ^^rad cruidh na bidh, 
Ig Oilliii ig oa aird-rig. 

' Adetrim-sea rtbh-M 
Is is e in radh fire^ 
Do gsntar oilo, mor in modh, 
Biidit cniip gm iMMiifod.* Tuisaigltwr, 
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*IaMflst regarding Donald's son, 
Aldioa^ hk head hn been levered ; 
That there oerer laised dueld in ligh^ 
A hero more valiant agunit hie foe. 

'This LB the testimony of truth, 
Fhnn the flnt day be aaoended die throne^ 
He refnied none in food or in raiment ; 
He nertr o&red inaolt to any. 

*Tina wioi^^ what Briane did; 
Hie noble vairior of Brria ia headleia, 

Seeing it has been parted from hi* body 
Weahallfitlydreaait. 

'Dreea fitly, aweet ladies 

This head that once was Aililfa; 

You shared the joy of the hero ; 

Tib meet that you should dress (his head).' 

Dress. 

After the lay (was sung) Oilill the Fair's head was suitably 
dneied, and FUdais sent poets and sages to bury it along 
with OUill the Fau's body. And a gmwe ivaa dug for them 
in the same plaoe then. 



' I attsst regarding DoosHd^ saog 

Although hifl heiid has been sawsd, 

Th it Oilill the high king 

W as oerer greedy of food or pelf. 

* I H cel . re unto you, 
It ia » imtiiful aasertioo, 
Xfib pnat in nngBitada win Mlow, 
Bodba win ba Isfl oadtessed. 

Let be dressed. 

* adda aaott. *'* aaiip in ehaomriif no got alaidsad tet in aain iaatarthaw 



(7b he continued*) 
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SEA-FOEMS 

(Continued from Vol, iii p. S34.) 
n 

AN lUBHRACH UR 

fThi» is a favourite flODg in Trottenkiah (Skye). It is used for 
waulkmg thui : — 

Thug an iubhrach, 

Ho lio U ri, 

Hiii bhi h6 to 

Ur fta cwan oirr', 

ilo ho, etx;.] 

Thug an idbhntch iir an cuau oirr', 
Ho &Mbd dUte d'aa Uuor » dh' fhuaigh i, 
Dh' iUge aotm Uctir liulih i, 
ABlHBcih gn rinbhal chmntaiL 

Ge moch a ghoireae coileach tdchach, 
Qe moch a ghlasas Ik 'san f hnar hheinn. 
Is muiche na sin air Bail an iubhrach, 
'S tbeid mo ghaol-aa reubadh chuoatan 
Le ehnid g*»fflf^" 6ga fiughor, 
Le dmid f hean laidir lu^or, 

Theid i tro Chaol Muile ruadhor,' [malihar 1 

As a sin d'an Eilean Uaine, 

Air n ais 'na fioannaibh nunn do Mbuideart^ 

Seach uau eiloan arda uamhacb, 

Seadh nam liaamiaibb dnbha gruamaoh, 

Seach nan sgoirean iosal foaraidh, 

Air a fiaradh tro Anl-stiiairlhcan 

Gu h-eilftin nabhach nam fear buadhor, 

6u h-innis ghrianaich nam ban uallach. 

O 'b iomadh rudha dubh a dh' Ihuar 
Agoa UinMaeh gUaa a blnuan i, 
AguB faochag chrom a bhruain i, 

*S i 'na deannaibh tro chaoil uaignidh. 
0 's c mo leannan lAmh gu 'stiuradh, 
Gu cuiaail teann ri taobh an Ihuaraidh, 
Chi 'cmnail ixd air hkrr an t«ll£^ialdb, 
Gn ^toirt ga eala taanint^ inbinioadi. 

1 8m y«L iii aiBwuw, p. 243. 
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m 

REUBADH NA MARA 

[From Miw Amn fiiNBEBSOH, Morrem. It is mod M a miiUdog- 

80Dg thus: — 

Thug am bitta na caoil oirr*. 
Ho r6 hi iii 0, 
FalUi oin«» 06 dliMlaiflb t 
Ho rt U o.*] 

Thug am hkUt na emil oirr', 
£h& mo ghaol imit' a db' fheara, 
Bhft MMflliiiiudli 's HM-Leoid innt* 
"S Ttgheira dg GliUiiiMX3«nid]i. 

'S fliuch an latlia fhuair m' eudail 
Dbol a reabadli na mara, 
Gbaidh an latha gn dUe 

*S gu sior-\ii3?e G^ailinn ; 
Cha bhicxih ormsa bonn-ctiraim 
Afih mo rto bhi air faire, 
E 'ga h-jomairt 's 'ga atiundb, 
L6ib a' ek^ cfalaimaicli. 

Oeh, a DbdmliBaill Baaidb ghaolaich, 
13 ta mo rtn da na fatia, 

'S tu mo chnomhan 's mo chaorann, 
Mo shubh-craobh mo chroina-mlieala; 
'S ta mo dbearcaga donna 
Ann an tomadaiUi euuil, 

Mo laibh 's am bidh bhrigh tba 

Nach frioTi ri fuachd gailinnj 
Grainne-rniillaich nam fiaran 
'S aon th& n aoidh air mo loaonaa, 
Fnfl nan iarlaohan ridj^iail 
Air a doladh ad mhalaidh, 
Gu bheil fuil na h- Tarl' ^Hg0, 

Foil Mhic-Leoid 's Miiic-'io-AiMn 

Aeh d4 ma leigear gu tir i ! 

Gtt *m bi miosdfidh van *n chala, 
Bidh mnathan gun cbeil' aun 
fir gle-gheal gun anail. 
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IV 

lUBUKACH NAN GUALA GEALA 

MOCH Di-luain ghabh i 'n cuan, 
Te bboidheach nan gu&ia geala, 
Hooh Di-Ioain ghabh i 'n cuan. 

'S ann Di-luaiu a dh' fhalbh am hkU^ 
*S oil learn nach d' rainig i cala. 

'S ann Di-iuaiu a db' fhalbh an iiibbraoh 
'S a thog i na siuil iira gheala. 

C6mhlan oirr' a db' fhiimin ura, 
Dh' euttBdli snniid leo ti^-leamyL 

Gillcan buadbor nan eol doalach, 

Ho dhtiraohd Bigh-nan-Diil bhi mar ribh. 

Nuair a r'adh am bat' 'na c6mhdach,^ 

6u bboidhch' i na baintighoarn 6g Mhic-loAilein. 

Cha robh tonn an caol no 'n ctimblait 
Nadi biodli iiilkinieaoh 's i air aigeaL 

ChA robh r6n no lacha riabhach 

Naeh biodh 'g ianaidh bbi W caadnamL 

Thug an eala bhlin an cuan oirr', 
Cuinneagan xiaine *ga leanachd. 

Thug 1 n cuan oirr' air a fiaradh 
Gu h- eilean riabhach na gainnirah 

Theid i dh' Uibhist, theid i Leodhas. 
Thaid i B6dal na b-Eanadli. 

Mhiannaicb an Cuan Sgl an idbhraebf 

Cba'n fhaodadh i tir a thathaich. 

Cha ruig i Uibhist, cha niig i Leodhas. 
Cha I uig i Rodal na h-Eanadh. 

0 mo thriuir bbr^threan tha mi 'g iargain, 
'S mi 'gan iarnddh anna an flMwwnainn. 

Moch Di-luain ghabh i 'n cuan, 
Lo bhoidheach nan guala geala, 
Motth Di-lnain gfaabh i 'n enan. 

' See YoL uL of Beview, p. 240. 
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THE CLAN FINGON 
Bbt. a. Maclean Sinolaib 

L The peraonftl name Fingon, in Gaelic Fionn-ghin, Fionghuin 
or Finghin, means fair ol?Bpring or fair bairn. It appears 
among the TrisK, Scots and Picts. In the talc known as Tain 
Bo Chuailgne wo meet with it as the name of a wonderful 
physician who could cure a man after a large, rough bail had 
crushed through his skill and lodged firmly in his brain, 
Fingon was the name of the King of Munster in 896 a.d. 
It was also the name of the Bishop of lona in 965. As mac 
is pronounced in the southern parts of the Highlands as if 
written machk, and aa fh is silent, the surname MacFhion- 
gliiiiu is proiiouLiced as if written Alachkionghinn, and 
becomes in English Mackinnon. 

According to the ddesfc and most valuable genealogies of 
tiie HigUand dana the Mackinnons ate deeoended £rom 
Fingon, son of CSonnae, son of Airbeartadi, aon of Feairchar 
Og, son of Fearchar Fada. This pedigree maj be regaxded 
aa geadne from Fingon to Airbeartadi, but not any fvirther. 

H Finlaj, aon (xT Fingon, had a son named Ewen. 

Finky, in Gaelio Fionxila, ia from fionn laocb, and meana 
fidr hero — a very fine name, although not very populai among 
those who rejoice in pretty names, whether they mean pietly 
things or ugly thinga. Surely, the first thing to be con- 
sidered in giving a name to a idiild ia what tibe name really 
means. 

III. Ewen, son of Finlay, is known in the genealogy of 

the Mackinnons as Seann Eoghann, or Old Ewen. 

iV. Gillebride or Gilbrido, son of Ewen, may have fought 
at the battle of Bannockburn in 1314. 

y. Ewen, son of Gilbride, was known aa £wen Og, or 
Young Ewen. 

Dugald, son of Somerled and progenitor of the Mac- 
dougaUs of Lorn, succeeded his £Either in Lorn, Morrem, 
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Ardnamurchan, Lismore, Kerrera, Seil, Luing, ShunB» ^ceat- 
bra, Jura, Zona, Ulva, Mull, and Tiree. Alexander, bod. of 

Ewen, eon of Duncan, son of Dugald, joined the Cummings 
against Robert Bruce and was deprived of his estates in 
1314. In 1343 David Bruce granted to John, ihat Lord of 
the Isles, a charter of Morvern, Lochaber, Dm or, Glencoe, 
Islay, Giglui, Jura, Scarba, Oolonsay, Mull, Tona, Ulva, Tiree, 
Coll and Lewis, together with the caatieb ol Kernaburrrh, Tsel- 
burgh, and Dunconnel. Some time afterwards he gave to 
John Macdougall, son of Alexander, a charter of the district 
of Lorn and the islands adjoining it. There was a disagree- 
ment about lands for a long time between John of Islay and 
John of Lorn. Although the former had a legal claim to the 
lands of Duror, Mull, and Jura, tbe latter held pofisession of 
these lands and xeHnsed to part with them. In 1354 the 
matters in dispute were anueably settled, and on the follow- 
ing terms : John of Lorn, Lord of Argyll, soxxendeied to 
John of Islay, Lord of the Isles, the lands of Bmror, Mull, and 
Jura, and the castles of Eemahurgh, Iselbui{^ and Duneon- 
nelL John of Islay gave up all eUlm to the island of CoU, 
and granted and confirmed it to John of Lorn. John of 
Islay also bound himself never to give the keeping of the 
castle of Kemabiirgh to any of the laoe of the clan Fingon. 
It is evident that for some reason or other John of Lorn 
disliked the Mackinnons. Probably they had not been as 
faithful to him in his disputes with the Loid of the Isles as 
he thought they should have been. 

VI. Gilbride, son of Eoghann Og, had two sons, Neil and 
Fingon. It is possible that his wife was a daughter of Neil 
Maclean, brother of John Dubh. 

The Macleans and the Mackinnons were originally fol- 
lowers of the Lords of Lorn, and held lands under them. 
After John of Lorn had surrendered Mull to the Lord of 
the Isles, Lachlan Liibanach and Hector Pweaganach, sons of 
John Dubh Maclean, went to Ardtornish to see the Lord of 
the Isles in connection with their lands. They did not receive 
as favourable a reply to their requests as they could desire. 
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It 18 said that Maddnnon, probably Gilbride, was jealous of 
their ikiiig influenoe, and toeated them in a very intuiting 
manner. The storr of his unkind treatment of them may 
be dWssed aa a fiTtion. The probabUHy is that he treated 

them civilly enough, but that he was using his influence with 
the T^ord of the Isles to prevent him from granting their 
requests. He may have wanted some of the Linds claimed 
by them for himself Lachlan Li^banach and Hector Rea- 
gunach were both daring men and were capable of desperate 
deeds. They slew Mackinnon, took possession of his boat, 
and manned it with their own followers. They went then in 
pursuit of the Lord of the Isles, who had left Ardtornish 
for Mull. They captured him, and took him with them to 
lonaj where they compelled him to grant them the lands 
tbey wanted* and aka to pazdon them for the elaiighter of 
Hackinnon, and for the liberties they had taiken with him- 
BtUt Lachlan reoeived the lands of Doart and Hector the 
lands of Loohbaia In 1866 Lachlan manied Margaret* 
daughter of the Lord of the Ides* and had bj her Hector 
Boy, his soooessor. 

vu. Neil, son of Gilbride, was bom probably about 
1360, and was chief of the Mackinnons in 1885. He married, 
apparently, Maria, daughter of J^jchlan Ldbanach of Duart* 
and had Lachlan and another son. 

Fingon, Neil's brother, was Abbot of lona, and was 
known as the Green Abbot. He was an able, crafty, and 
eloquent man. He instigated John Mor Tanaistear to 
quarrel with his brother Donald and rise in rebellion 
agamst him. The rebellion was crushed in the bud and 
without anv fighting. John Mor repented of his rashness 
and became reconciled to his brother. According to the 
Sleat historian, Neil was put to death by Donald of the 
Isles for having joined his brother the Green Abbot in 
the rebellion which the latter had stirred up against Donald. 
There is evidently no truth in this story. Neil was pro- 
bably dead before the year 1409, whilst John Mor's rebellion, 
if there erer was such a thing, could not have taken place 
TQi.. rr. o 
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until atcer 1411. The Green Abbot left two sons and a 

dang liter. 

Vlil. Lachlan, son of Neil, succeeded his father m chief 
of the Clan Fingon, and was known aij Lachainn Fogarach, or 
Lachlan the Exile. He witnessed a charter e^ranted in 1409 
by Donald, Lord of the lele^s, to Hector Roy of Duart. His 
appearing as ii witness to this charter favours the supposi- 
tiou that hifi mother was a bister of Hector Hoy. 

The two sons of the Green Abbot murdered LacUan's 
brothflr and intended to murder himseE He left hk house 
and liTed for a abort tune In eavee and other hiding-placea. 
By the help of the Feigueoos^ who had fostered his brother, 
he was enabled to seise the Abbot's two sons and put them 
to death. 

IX, Laehlan, suecessor of Tiaehlanj was known as Lachainn 
na h-Iomlaid, or LaoUan the Barterer. 

The original possessiODS of the Mackinnons in the Isle of 
Mull consisted apparently of the district of Gribun and some 
lands which had belonged to the Church. Lachlan exchanged 
the lands of Gribun for the lands of Mishnish, of which he 
leceiyed a charter from the Lord of the Isles. It was in con- 
sequence of this exchange that he came to be known as 
Lachlan of the Barter. He witnessed a charter granted by 
John, fourth Lord of the Isles, in 1467, and is described as 
Lachlan Macl^lngon of Mishnish. Hf scoms to have been 
the firf«t Mackinnon chief who held a charter of the lands 
occupied by hnuseif and his followers. He had three sons — 
Neil, John, and Ewen. John was Abbot ot lona, and in 
1489 erected a handaome cross m memory of his father and 
hiniRelf. He died in 1500. Ewen had two sons, Neil and 
Donald. 

X. Neil Bkn, son of Lachlan, aucceeded iiia father in the 
chiefship of the Clan Fingon. 

After the finC^inre of the Lordship of the Isles m 1498 
it became neoessaiy for the smaller dans, as a matter of self- 
pxotectioii, to join the mote powerfbl claDB. The Maoneils 
of Bsnai the Mackinnons, and the Maoqnairies jdned the 
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Macleans of Duart and supported them in their wars. The 
ICacneils of GIgha joined the Macdonalds of Islay. 

In 1515 Lachlan Cattanach of Duart supported Sir Donald 
Macdonald of Lochalsh in his rebellion. In 1517 we find a 
free remission granted to Lachlan Cattanach for himself and 
his associates, namely, Donald Maclean his uncle, Gilleonan 
Macneil of Barra, Neil Mackinnon of Mishnish, Dunslaff 
Macquarrie of TJlva. and Lechlan Maclean of Ardgour. At 
the same time the king granted to Lachlan Cattanach the 
four marklands of Scalpa. In 1609 we hnd Hector Og of 
Duart in possession of a part of Scalpa. 

The Mackiniions received the lands of iStrathordill in 
Skye from the Lord of the liales sometime after 1437. They 
received a part of the island of Scalpa from Maclean of 
Duart in azohange for some lands in Mull. 

XL Ewen, son of N«l, was chief of the dan Fingon in 
1531, and is desoribed as Ewen Mae Fingon of StrathordiU. 
He was popularly known aa Eoghann Boadh nan Oath, or 
Ewen fioj of the Battles. In 1589 he assisted Donald 
Gonn of Sleat in his attack on Ellandonan Castle. In Angost 
1542, amoDg those who teottved a renussion for that attack 
we find Ewen of StrathordiU, Neil Mac Ewen Mac Lachlan, 
and Donald Mac Ewen Mac Lachlan. In August 1542 Ewen 
received a Crown charter of the twenty marklands of Mishnish 
in Mull and the twenty marklands of StrathordiU in Skye. 
He waa among the snpportem of Donald Duhh Macdonald 
in 1545. He received a remission in 1546 for all pastofifences. 
He was evidently a man of action. 

XII. Lachlan, son of Ewen Mac Fmgon, was .served heir 
to his father in July 1557 in the lands of Mishnish and 
StrathordiU. This chief was known as Lachainn Dubh, or 
Black Lachlan. In 1562 the Macdonalds of Islay and the 
Macdonalds of Sleat invaded the islands of Mull, Coll, and 
Tiree, carried off all the valuable thinsrs they could find, set 
fire to the buildings, and slew a number «>f persoriB. This was 
the beginniniBf of the deplorable war between the Macleans 
of Duart and the Macdonalds of Islay. Among those who 
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assisted the Macdonalds of Sleat in plundering the Maclean 
lands were Donald Mackiunon, John, son of Hect<or Mac- 
kinnon, and John Dubh Mackinnon. These Mackmnons 
may or may not have lived in Strathordill, but the probability 
is that they did not. The Mackinuoos as a clan had nothing 
to do with the inviision of the Maclean ten-itories. 

Lachlan Dubh had four sons — Lachlan Og, Terlach 
Sgitheanach, Ewen, and John. He died about 1580. Ter- 
kch Sgt^euiaoh bad one son, Lachlan Eoy, who appeazB 
on iQooid in 1634 as Tiachlan MXAiarlea Y.^ I^ngpo. 

Xin. Lachlan Og Mac Fingon was bom about 1540, and 
was aerved heir to his &ther, in July 1581, in the lands of 
MishniBh and StrathordilL 

hk July 1586 Sir Lachlan Uor Maclean of Doart was 
seixed at MuUintiea by Angus Macdonald of Islay and thrown 
into prison. The guardians of the young Earl of Argyll, 
acting under instructions from King James vi., procured the 
release of Sir Lachlan Mor by promising Angus of Islay a free 
pardon and placing the following hostages in his hands: 
Hector, son and heir of Sir Lachlan Mor ; Alexander, brother 
of William Macleod of Dunvegan ; Lachlan and Neil, sons of 
Lachlan Og of Strathordill ; John and Murdoch, sons of Mac- 
neil of Barra ; Allan, son of Ewen Maclean of Ardgour ; and 
Donald, son of Hector Maclean of Treshnish. In the autumn 
of 1588 the warlike lord of Duart had John Macdonadd of 
Ardnamurchan and other prominent Macdonalds in his hands 
as prisoners, and felt at liberty to renew the war. If the 
Macdonalds should murder their hostages, the Macleans could 
retaliate by murdering their prisoners. Lachlan Mor, accom- 
panied by his supporters, immediaLely invaded the islands of 
Canna, Rum, E^g, and Muck. He plundered the tenants, 
gave their houses to the flames, and put several persons to 
death. If the Macdonalds acted with ferocity in 1562, the 
Macleans acted with equal ferocity in 1588. The hostages 
were set at liberty in March 1589. At the same time 
Lachlan Mor of Duart, Macneil of Bam, Lachlan Og of 
Stcathoidill, Maoquanie of Ulva, and Ewen of Aidgour 
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received a fiiU renuaeiaii for their doings in Caniiay Bom, Eigg, 
and Muck. 

Lachlan Og had two sons, Lachlan and John Og. John 
Og was living in July 1618, but died shortly afterwards. 
Neil, son of John Og, was born about 1600, graduated at the 
University of Glasgow in 1G26, and became minister of 
btrath in 1627. He was tranalated to Sloat in 1641, and 
died sometime after 1661. 

XIV, Lachlan, son of T/aclilan Og, succeeded bis father. 
In January 1601 be entered into a bond of friendship with 
Archibald, seventh Earl of Argyll. In 1606 he obtidned a 
bond of manrent from Finlay Macnab of Bowaine. In 1613, 
or shortly afterwards, he received the honour of knighthood 
firom James vi. In 1615 he took an active part m suppress- 
ing the rebellion of Sir James Macdonald of Islay. In July 
1616 Sir Lachlan and a number of other Highland chi6& 
appeared befbre tiie Privy Council and bound thftmBelm to 
haep their foUowecB in subjection to tlie laws of ihie land. 
Sir ladilan named the following peEBona as rebeDioaa men 
tac whose actions he would not be responsible: Donald 
Biabhach son of Terlaeh, John son of Terlaoh son of 
Donald, Angos son of Donald son of Neil, Donald son of 
Neil Gorm, and John Boy son of Terlack In Aiigost 
1616 Sir Boiy Mor Madeod of Donvegan, Donald, 
captain of the Clanranald, Sir Lachlan of Strathordill, and 
Lachlan Maclean of Coll met in the city of Glasgow and 
entered into a bond of mutual friendship. In January 1628 
Charles i. created the lands of Strathordill into a barony. 
Sir Lachlan died shortly afterwards, and left three children, 
Iain Balbhan or John * the Dummy,' Mary and Jane. Mary 
was married, as his second wife, to Sir Boderick Macleod of 
Talisker. 

XV. John Balvan married in 1627 Catherine, daughter of 
Lachlan Maclean of Coll, and had by her one son, Lachlao 
Mor. He was killed in 1641 by an arrow whilst standing on 
the summit of his castle at Dunara. The arrow came from 
Tom-na h-Aithne, and was evidently aimed at John with the 
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intention of terminatiDg his life. The murderer, whoever he 
may have been, escaped punishment from man. 

XVr. Lachlan Mor, son of John Balvan, was born in 
1628. He was taken to Inveraray immediately after the 
death of his father and placed under the protection ot" the 
Earl of ArgylL On February 14, l(i42, John Garbh Maclean 
of Coll, his maternal uncle, w.us appointed tutor-dative to 
liim. He returned to Skye lu IGjI. He fought on behalf of 
Charles n. at the battle of Worcester in 1651. He entered 
into a bond of friendship with James Macgregor, chief of 
the Clan Gregor, in 1 67 1. He married, first, Mary, daughter 
of Sir Xiachlap Maclean of Doarfc, and, seoondlj, Maxion 
Madeod. He died aboat 1700. 

It is asserted by some wiiters that LachlaTi Mor was 
knighted bj Charles IL on the battlefield of Woioester. For 
this assertion it is impoauble to produce a pa rt a d e of evidence. 
Lachhm Mor is mentioned in several antlmtic docimientB» 
but he is never styled Sir Lachlan. In a Gaelic poem written 
in praise of him he is referred to Bimply as T'«wh]|^in, Xhe 
probability then is thati whilst he was a gallant soldier, he 
never received the honour of knighthood from King Charles. 

Lachlan Mor left at least two lawful sons, John Og by his 
tirst wife, and John of Mishnish by his second wife. He left 
also a natural son named Donald, who is mentioned in an 
authentic document of the year 1G88. It is raairitained by 
some members of the Clan Fingon that he left two sons by 
his first wife, John Og and Donald, whilst others strenuously 
maintain that he had no son named Donald either by his first 
or second wife. 

XVIL John, son of Lachlan Mor by his first wife, married 
Isabell, daughter of Donald Macdonald of Castleton, by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of John Cameron of Locbiel, and 
had by her John Dubh. John died on the night on which 
his son was bom. 

Xvill. John Dnbh was bom in 1682, and sneoeeded his 
grandfather in the chiefehip about 1700. He fought in be- 
half of the Stuarts at the battle of Sheriffinmr in 1715. 
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He was attainted for his loyalty and deprived of his lands. 
He foiif^ht again in behalf of the Stuarts at the battle of 
CuUoden m 1746. lie assisted Prince Charles when that 
unfortunate young man was wandering about in the Western 
Islands. For his kindness to the Prince he was arrested on 
July 10, 1746, taken to London and kept in confinement 
until July 1747. He married, first, Penelope, daughter of 
Arcbhiiihop Shaipe, and had by her John Og his heir. He 
married, secondly, in 1743, Janet, daughter of Malcolm 
Macleod of liaahay, and by her had Charles, Lachlan, and 
Margaret. John Og, his eldest son, was married, and had 
four daughters, Florence, Helen, Margaret, and Penelope, 
flocenoe waa jnairied in 1^59 to Banald, Idtk of Moidart 
John died in 1737. Lachlan, third son of Jobn Dubh, died 
unmanned in Jamaica. John Dubh died at Eilmorie, Isle of 
Siye, in his old home, May 7, 1756. 

XDL Charlee, seoond son of John Dubh, iras bom in 
175S, and succeeded his ikther as chief of the Mackinnons in 
1756. 

The Laird of Giant purchased the Maddnnon estates 
from the British Government in 1723, and conveyed them in 
1728 to Neil Mackinnon, eon of Mackinnon of Corry. On 
reoemng the estates Neil Mackinnon coimjed them to John, 
son and heir of John Dubh, and his heirs-male, whom hil' 
ing to any other son or sons of John Dubh, and their heirs- 
male, \^hom failiri:^ to John Mackinnon of Mishnish, son of 
Lacblan Mor by his second wife, Marion M;icleod. John, eon 
of John Dubh, was now laird of Strathordiii and Mishnish. 
Of course he had to pny the sum expended by the laird of 
Grant in purchasing the etitatea. In 1729 he borrowed some 
money from Sir Alexander Macdonald of Sleat. Between 
1735 and 1745 Sir Alexander bought up several of the debts 
on the MackiuiiGu lands. John Og ordered in his will tliat 
30,000 marks should be paid out of his estates to his 
daughters. In 1738 John of Mishnish, son of Lachlan Mor 
by his second wife, was served heir of provision in the lands 
of StrathoidiU and MiAnMili. In 1751 John sold the whole 
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of the estates except Strathaird and Mishnish to John 
Mackenzie, trustee for Sir James Macdonald of Sleat. After 
the death of John Dubh in 1756, Malcolm Macleod of Raasay 
succeeded through an expensive lawsuit with John of Mish- 
nish in getting his grandson, Charles son of John Dubh, put 
in possession of the lands of Strathaird and Mishnish. These 
lands, however, were heavily burdened with debt. Charles 
Maddzmon sold tlie lands of Mrnhniali fiSiortij after 1774. 
He sold the lands of Strathaird to Alexander Maealkter m 
1789 &r £8400. The Maekinnons were now a landleBS 
dan* 

Charles Mackmnoii married Alexandra, daughter of John, 
son and heir of Norman Macleod of Dimvegan, and had three 
children by her, John, Penelope, and Eimlia. He died at 
Dalkeith in poor circumstances in 1796. Emilia was married 
to Alexander Mackinnon, banker at Naples. 

XX. John, son of Charles, succeeded his father as chief of 
the Maekinnons. He died at Leith, unmarried, in 1808. 

I have seen some traditions which refer to feuds and 
battles between the Macleans and the Maekinnons. These 
traditions are evidently modern fictions. The Macleans and 
the Maekinnons were subject to the Lords of Lorn from their 
first settlement in Mull to the year 1354, and to the Lords 
of the Isles from 1354 to 1493. It is a srire thincf that the 
Lords of Lorn and the Lords of the lales would never iiave 
allowed them to quarrel and fight and slay one another. It 
is ])ioh;it)le that there were rascals in both clans who were 
ready to quarrel with their neighbours and wrong them. It 
would be unreasonable, however, to exalt the squabbles of 
individuals into clan feuds. 

It is said that there is a tradition to the effect that 
Laehlan Bfor of Stcathofdill went to the wiwietaTice of his 
&ther-in-law. Sir Tianhlan Madeaa of Doarti with two hmidied 
men, that Sir Tachlan and himself invaded the lands of the 
Campbells, and that the Campbells attacked them and routed 
them and slew a hundred of the Maekinnons. There is not 
one grain of trath in this tradition ; it is an invention of the 
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imagination from beginning to end» and a very late invention. 
I presume, however, that it arose from the fact that the fiery 
Sir Hector Roy of Duart, Lachlan Mor's wife's brother, and 
seven hundred and sixty of his followers were slain at the battle 
of in verkei thing-, July 2, 1651. Lachlan Mor was not at 
the battle of Inverkeithing, but he was at the battle of 
Worcester, September 3, 1651, and must have lost a niunber 
of his men there. It was against Crouiwell, aot against the 
Campbells, that the Macleans and the Mackinnons had been 
lighting. Possibly the CaLcpbeUs could have thrashed them 
both, even on July 1, 1G51, if they liad invaded the Campbell 
lands ; but they did not meddle with the Campbells, and the 
CampbelUi did not thrash them. 

I htkve given ilie Maekiimon names in the line of deaoont. 
It IB poedUe that two or three of the men in that line died 
at a GompaiatiTelj early age, and that they were not aetnalij 
idiie& ; whilst it ia probable that one or two of the chiefe 
died without male iaaue and are oonsequentlj unknown 
to hietoiy. 

TH£ CORNISH DBAMA.— II 
Hbnbt Jenmeb 
{Continued from p, 375) 
Analysis of thb Dbamis 

L Ordinale I. Origo Mundi (15th century) 

Act I. 

1. The Creation of the World. The six days described 
in seven stanzas spoken by the Father, who descends from 
the pulpitum, and creates Adam and places him in Paradise. 
Lucifer appears from heaven. The Creation of Eve and the 
naming of tlie auimalti. Tiie scene closes with the institution 
of the Sabbath. 

2. The Temptation and Fall of Man and the Ezpulaion 
fiom Pandiae. The Father promisee the 00 of Merey. 
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3. Adam and Eve outside Paradise. Adam attempts to 
dig, but the earth cries out. The Father gives him per- 
mission to take first one spade's length, then two, then three, 
aud ultimately gives him all the world. Eve begins to spin. 

4. Cain and Abel. The Father commands Adam to offer 
a tithe of the produce of his tillage as a bumt-offering on 
Ifount Tabor. Adam sends Oaln and Abel to do so. Cain 
thinks it folly to waste good vietiials in this waj, and pro- 
poses to keep baek a part of the tithe. The Father aooepts 
Abel's offering. Cain is jealous and kills AbeL Luciibr, 
Belsebuo^ and Satan carry off the soul of AbeL The Father 
rebukes Cain and sets a mark on him, in acooidanoe with the 
story in Gtenesis. Cain returns to his &ther and is cursed 
by him. Adam laments that he has ever seen Eve, who 
was the cause of his misery, and makes a sort of row of 
perpetual chastity. 

5. The Father sends a seraph to command Adam to beget 
a son. Eve announces the birth of Seth. 

6. Adam, weary of life, sends Seth for the Oil of Mercy, 
directing him to follow the prints of his own feet burnt into 
the earth. Seth goes to Paradise. The cbernb at the gate 
allows him to look in. He sees the fair garden, with its four 
rivers, and in it a tree. It is bare and leafless and its roots 
are in hell, though its top reaches to heaven, and there is a 
serpent in it. The cherub bids him look again, a: id he sees 
hi^h up on the branches a new-bom child, and the cherub 

Mab devtowba wykf/t The Son of God Ue was whom thou 

didst see 

Avdfiogk btfhm tmylys XJktt * little iMd iwrnddled : 
Sfa htm adorn dot. He aliall redeem Adam lliy iather. 

• • ■ « . > • • 

E/yu anoyla versy He is the oil of mercy 

A /ue the 'th tas dythywys That was to th j father promised : 

JDn p mfumjireiy Through Wm deetli Ttrilj 

Olm^l9$afylh$jiiigii$. All the world ahall be Mved. 

Then the cherub giires him three pips of the apple of whidi 
his parents had eaten» and tells him to put them into his 
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father^s mouth when he dies and three trees inll grow from 
them. It is noticeable that there is only one tree in Para- 
dise, the Tree of Knowledge, and the Serpent, the Child, and 
the Apple are all on it. In the later play of 1611, Seth 
sees two trees, and in the second one, 'an wethan avewcans' 
(the Tree of Life), is the Child in His Mother's arms, and from 
it the a])ple is taken. Seth returns, Adain dies, and is 
buried. Lucifer, Belflebuc, and Satan carry his soul to hell. 

7. The Building of the Ark. God commands Noah to 
build the ark, the directions being mostly only ver&iiied 
Gen^is, though there is one touch that might appeal to a 
seafaring people: 'War tu dylarg daras ya iy a wra, yu 
port hynwes' (in the stern a door thou ahalt make, it is 
called a port). Noah builds the ark and the animals are 
taken into it. Nosli and liis fiunily enter the ark, and lie 
covers the top with a doth to keep out the rain. The flood 
takes place. The raven and tvfo doves are sent out. Nosh 
unoovers the ark, and he, his wife, and his sons and their 
wives each seveiaUj oflfer as Baoiificea a cow, a dove, a 
pheasant, a goose, a duck, a partridge, and a capon on an 
altar set up on Mount Calvary, after which the promise of 
the Father, with the rainbow token, is given. 

Aoi u. 

1. The Temptation of Abraham. This is nothing but the 
Bible stoiy, the only addition being that Isaac by expressing 
his willingness to die is made a more complete type of ChrisL 

2. The Story of Moses. The Bnming Bush. This is 
onfy Tersified Exodus. 

3. The Story of Moses (continued). Moses and Aaron 
before Pharaoh. The Plagues of Egypt and the Exodus, the 
Passage of the Red Sea, and the Destniction of Pharaoh. 
This is again versified Exodus. The Plagues are announced 
to Pharaoh by messen L':ers. 

4. The Story of Moses (continued). Moses, Caleb, and 
Joshua propose to build a castle (castel), an inn {osteF), or 
a tent {scowa). Moses ascends a mountain, where he £nds 
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three rods, which he declares to be a tjrpe of the Trinity. 
He cuts them, and with them he heals Joshua of the bite of 
a serpent and Caleb of the venom of a black toad. Joshua 
complains of the want of water, and declares that they will 
all worship the blessed Jupiter {gorthye jovyn veneges — 
curiously making^ Jovyn feminine) if they do not get some. 
Moses, after consulting with Aaron and praying, strikes the 
rock with the rod and water flows. Caleb declares his re- 
pentance. The Father declares that INLjsgs and Aaron shall 
not come into the promised land, and tliat none but Caleb 
and Joshua shall do so. Moses plants the three rods on 
Mount Tabor, wbich, by the -way, was well within the 
PkODuaed Land, Irat geography was not an exact science in 
the days of this play, and dies. 

Act ui. 

1. The Story of David. David calls for wine and goes 
to sleep. The Father coounands Gabriel to go to him 
and tell him to bring from Mount Tabor in Arabia the 
tods which Moses planted and to plant them in Jerusalem. 

Sag fffdh map yn BMkm, For there shall be a Son in BethlaheBi 

Oentfs a thys-preen m ^ Born who shall redeem the world, 

Hag annethe croiis a wren, And of these a cross shall be made, 

liag croma cryd ou map ker^ To crucify Christ, my dear Son, 

a'n gorthye, gvfn y vgyt. WliOM wonliipa Him, fur hia kit. 

Gabriel appears to David in a dream. David wakes and 
tells his dream and rides off with his retinue, tinds the rods, 
orders the band to play — giving a list of instruments per- 
haps suggested by the 150th Psalm or by Nebuchadnezzar's 
orchestra in Daniel iii. — cures a blind, a lame, and deaf 
man with them [in one form of the 8tx)ry, but not here, they 
cure three negroes of being black], and carries the rods to 
Jerusalem, where he plants them and they grow into one. 

2. The stoiy of David and Baihsheba and David's 
repentance. This is only amplified Bible, except that it is 
Ckdniel, net Nathan, who rebukes David, and that the scene 
ends with 'et tunc sub arbore ssncta incipit psaltenum 
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scilicet Beatus vir/ and the arhwr somcta is evidently that 
which grew from the three pips. 

3. The Story of David (continned), David makes pre- 
parations for building ' tempel goiow, bras ha ledan ' (a 
brilliant temple, great and broad) in atonement for his sins. 
He sends a messenger for masons, rewarding him for his 
trouble with Carnsew and Trehembys, the former of which 
is in Mab© parish about a mile and a half from Penryn. 
The Father forbids David to build the Temple, but promises 
that Solomon shall do so. David, kaviug nominated Solomon 
as his successor, dies. 

4. The Story of Solomon. MoKengers announce to 
Solomon hie aooenion» and he rewarde them with lands of 
Bosvannah in Gluviaa pariah, doae to Glaaney CoU^e, 
Loatwithid, and Laneigh in St Allen, the laat being once 
the property of the College. He orders the building of the 
Temple, enoouiaging the maaons and giving them as rewarda 
the pariah of Budoek (Plu VvMk), formerly {ie. until 1666) 
the pariah of which Falmouth was a part, and the lands of 
Angarrak Euen, Angarradc of the Creek (probably Garrick, 
in Mylor, but ainoe angcarak only means ' the rock/ it is so 
oomnion a name as to be not very easily identified). The 
carpenters require a strong joist ' yn cres a'n chy ' (in the 
middle of the house), and the only suitable tree they can 
find is 'un pren gans garlontow a arhans adro dhodho' (a 
tree with garlands of silver about it). Solomon gives them 
leave to cut it down, but it cannot be made to fit into its 
place, so it is rejected and left lying in the Temple. The 
builders report the completion of the Temple, and Solomon 
bestows upon them the held of Bohelland (in Gluvias parish), 
the Wood of Penryn, Enys (about two and a half rniles from 
Penryn), Arwennack (the ancient seat of the Kiiiigrews, now 
part of Falmouth), Tregenver (in Falmouth parish), and 
Kegellick (m Budoek, where the FainiouLlj golf-links are), 
all within a circuit of three miles from Glasney College. 

5. A Counsellor is appointed Bishop (High Priest) and 
put in charge of the Temple^ ' Then they shall pray and 
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murmur as if saying prayers, and Maximilla shall come into 
the Temple and sit super scuppam, and her clothes are setjon 
fire by the scuppa and she cries out.' The Latin, French, 
and English forms of this legend in; ike Maximilia (who is also 
called Sibilla) ait upon the beam of the tree (trabes), and even 
in this play she says : ' Mj clothes are blaadng from the tree 
of Ghrifli' {dheworth prm Qyst). Norris oonjeotaroB that 
the souppa of the Latin nil>ric is Huppa, a stove, bat I think 
it is more probably a muddle of stipes, a log. She calls upon 
Christ to BSTe her. The High Priest and the Jews reprove 
her and call upon her to recant, but she leibses and is put 
to death. In the other forms of the legend she prophesies 
the ooming of Christ and His death on this tree, whidi 
aoooimts for the alternative name Sibilla. The executioiieES 
are rewarded by the High Priest with BoheUand (already 
given to the bnilders) and Bosaneth (in Mawnan, about four 
miles from Penryn), and Chennary (Canara in Mylor parish, 
about two miles from Penryn). The High Priest orders 
Amalek and Gebal, two of his servants, to cast the tree into 
the pool Bessede (Bethesda ; prohatica piscina in the Latin), 
but it gives a healing virtue to it which annoys the Jews, 
who, like the Elizabethan Puritan who cut down St. 
Joseph's Thorn at Glastonbury, are 'not going to encourage 
Popish miracles.' So they put it for a bridge over the brook 
Cedron, where they leave it, and King Solomon comes on 
and s^jeaks the valedictory epilogue. In some forms of the 
legend boiomon invites the Queen of the South (also called 
Sibilla) to cross the bridge ; but she refuses on accourit of its 
sacrednesB, and wades barefoot through the brook, and in som.e 
forms it is after this that it is moved to Bethesda. 

Obdikale u. Famo Domini, 

L Christ and His disciples on Mount Qusxentana, near 
Jordan, looking between Jericho and JemsalenoL He 
preaches to them. They descend from the mount. 

2. The Temptation of Christ, at which the disciplee axe 
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present. Satan departs, and the angels, Michael and Gabriel, 
are sent from the Father. 

8. The Entry into Jerusalem, beginning with the seudinp; 
for the ass and foal. The two disciples sent are James the 
Great and Matthew. When the ass has been brought, ' tunc 
veniunt pueri ebreorum et deferant palm as at flores contra 
iheaum.' The expression 'Pueri Ebreorum ' is taken from the 
antiphon at the Distribution of Palms, Fueri lleh-cEor um por- 
tanUes ramos olivarum obviaverunt Domino, clamantes et 
dietntu: Hoaamna in ExoeUia* Ghiist thanks the children 
and rides to tbe Temple, while the duldran aing^ round Him a 
more or less free paraphrase of the Pahn Sunday prooeenonal, 
GVorta, 2atta et honor tibi nit Rex ChruU Bedknyptcr, When 
Jesus is coming to the Temple, Bishop CSaiaphas oomes on for 
a moment, and asks who this is. A dotluer (ponfionitf) 
tells him. Christ expels the traders. A merchant and the 
fMmnarma eigne with Him. Pilate oomes to the Temple to 
{ pray to God Jupiter, and the merchant and dothier complain 
to him. He takes counsel with Caiaphas, and is told of Our 
Lord's words on the rebuilding of the Temple in three days. 
Jesus heals the blind man, and the children renew their cries. 
Pilate reproves Christ for allowing it^ Again Pilate and 
Caiaphas consult. 

4. The House of Simon the Leper. The incident of 
Mary Magdalen. Versihed Bible with very little amplifi- 
cation. 

5. Annas and Caiaphaa conspire against Christ. Jttdaa 
enters and agrees to betray Him. 

6. The Last Supper. Christ sends Peter and John to 
prepare the Paschal Supper. The Master of the House 
{PaUrjatniliLts) is not identified with any uiic, though accord- 
ing to some legends he is said to have been St. Mark. The 
account of the Supper, and the Institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, are given at some length, chiefly from St. Luke, 
but the Washing of the Feet is told tuM^vAing to St 
John. 

7. Judas goes to Caiaphas and prepanslbr the BetrajaL 
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8. The Agony ia the Garden, with details fiom the 
Gospels generally. 

9. The BetfajaL Judas ooum witK AmiBs and ih» 
tortores, and the lietnyal takes place, chiefly aeocndiDg to 
St. Ifark and St. John. The 'adoleecene amictne Bindone 
super nudo' of St. Miark k identified with St. John. Makhns 
IB named according to St. John. The tortores amst Christ, 
and use lihaldxy unautiiorised by any Gospel 

10. Christ before Oaiaphas. The disciple who was known 
to the High Priest is identified with St Thomas. The Denial 
of St. Peter and the Trial and Mocking and St. Peter^B 
repent<ance are rather ekilfully alternated. The whole soene 
is Gospels with rather obvious fancy embellishments. 

11. The remorse and death of Judas. Satan carries off 
his soul, complaining : — 

The enef, plas casadow, Thy soul, thou foul hateful one, 

IffwifndptdnUie amw WiU not come through thy noath, 

SagUie0riitifA$aimii9. For Christ thou hMt kM. 

This is a curious way of accounting for the ' bursting asunder ' 
of the body of Judas. Annas recommends the buying of 
a good field, 'rap^ an clathva crystunyon' (for a burial- 
place of Christians). 

12. Christ before Pilate^ Gospels with fancy embellish- 
ments. 

13. Christ before Herod. Two tlocLom of law argue before 
Herod lor and against the claims of Christ to be both God 
and Man, and on the Virgin-Birth and the Kesurreotion. The 
aigument on the first point put forward by the advocate on 
Our Lord's side is remarkable^ and may account for an emblem 
not uncommon in Cornish churehee : — 



Y fjorfhfhy me a wro 
Ef a alse bos en to 

HanUr den ha liatUer deu 
Den yu homier 
Benen a'n pen the 'n colon 

Yn deUa y» on ii«m. 



TTiiii I will answer. 
He could be well 

Half man and half Gk)d ; 
Haaum it half a monuid. 
Woman from the head to the hsart 

So it is with imam. 
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Later, in the second trial before Pilate, the advocate repeats 

the argument 

Myreugh tvorih an morvoTOn Look at the mermaid, 

Hanter pysk ha hanter den Half fish and half man, 

JT «o« deu ha dm yn tokm Hia being God and man dearlj, 

Uu *n l»A IrvHMi tryfft/tm$ tm. To tliat nine thing cred«n«« we give. 

It 18 probably not for nothing that a mermaid is iound canred 
on bench-ends and over doors of Cornish churches. 

14. Ciiiist is taken to priBun. The gaoler and his boy 
have a small amount of comic ribaldry. Lucifer, Satan, and 
Belsebuc consult, perceiving that they have committed an 
enor of judgment in inoiiing the arrest of Christy ao they 
send BeUiehne to Filate'fl wifb to cause lisr to dream. 

15. Pilate goes to the prison and questions Ohrist He 
orders tbe eoourging, which takes p]ace« with a good deal of 
what would now seem blasphemy, but was then only realism, 
on the part of the execntioneKS. The crowning with thorns 
and mocking follows. 

16. CSkrist is again brought to the PrsBtorium. The Eoce 
Homo scene. Annas and Oaiaphas clamour for His death. 
Pilate's wife sends her message. There is a rather unneoes- 
SBzy comic interlude between the gaoler and his servant^ and 
a second argument of the doctors, while the Jews clamour for 
the crucifixion. Barabbas is released and Christ condemned. 

17. Tlie Lignum CriLcis is brought from Cedron, with the 
two crosses for Dysmas and Jesmas, the thieves. The cross 
is prepared and laid upon Jeeus, who has been stripped of the 
purple robe. 

18. The Via Dolurosa. Christ meets His Mother. He 
falls under the Cross. Simon the Leper (not the Cyrenian) 
is made to carry it. Christ meets the Daughters of Jerusalem, 
and addresses them in the words of St, Luke's Gospel versi- 
fied, and the incident of St. Veromca is not given. The 
action is interrupted by some bu^oonery between the smith 
in Market Bow, hie wife, and the soldier, about making the 
nails, a yeiy incongruous interpolation, which jars badly in 
the midst of the solemn Boene., 

YOL. lY. D 
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19. The Cfrucifixion. Except for the dreadful medisftval 
legend which accounts for the outstretched arms by the idea 
that Uie holes for the nails had been bored too far apart, and 
for the omission of the last of the Seven Woids from the 
CroBflk 'oozttamniatiam 6St»' the eoeiie ie entixely from the 
Gospels, of Gowse Tersified, with very fyw ampltficatkms, 
until the death of Oar Lord. The Piercing of the Side follows 
the aocount in the Goepel of Nioodemus, for the Uind Iion- 
ginus (here called Longius), whose name poasihly originated 
in the Greek Xiiyx^, a spear, the word still used for the spear- 
shaped knife with whidh the bread is cut up and 83rmbolicaUy 
pierced in the preparatory Office of the Prothesis before a 
Greek Mass, is led to pierce the side of Christ, and recovers 
his sight when the Sacred Blood falls upon his eyes. 

20. Lucifer, Beisebuc, and Satan lament that they have 
been too clever, and have overreached themselves. They 
barricade the Gates of Hell to keep Christ out. 

21. The Descent from the Cross and Entombment. 
Joseph and Nicodemus beg for the Body of Christ. They 
take it down from the Cross, His Mother receives it, and 
lameiits over it. The tableau is evidently that now known 
in sacred art as the Piet^. Our Lady anoints the Head, 
Mary Magdalene the Feet, the others the Heart, and they lay 
the Body in the tomb. After which Nicodemus speaks the 
epilogue, dismissing the people, and bidding them to come : — 

Avorow, my agas pys To morrow, I pray you, 

Th« wlas/eiei sevys To see how arosu 

Oyil me$ tf% dtt ha tour, dwiat from tJie grave, brigh t and gentl«. 

Unlike the epilogues of all the other play^ there is here no 
advice to the people to dance or drink, or tor the minstrels to 
pipe, but- they are charged to meditate on the Passion. 

Obdinale III. Resurrectio Domini. 

1. Pilate and a counsellor (consul tor). The latter advises 
Pilate to imprison Joseph and Nicodemus lest they should 
steal the Body of Jesus. Enter Joseph and Nicodemus, who 
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announce that Jesus has been buried, but that He will rise 
again. Pilate in a rap^e orders them to prison, aTid a jailor 
(carcerator) takes them there and brings back the nine keys 
of the prison to Pilate, who rewards him with the lands of 
Fekenel (Feock an Hayle, on Falmouth Harbour), Carminow 
(in Mawgan in Meneage), and Merthyn (in Constantine). 

2. The Harrowing of Hell. The Spirit of Christ comes 
to the gates of HeU, and calls upon the princes of the devils 
to open them. The dialogue between the Spintm Christi 
and Lucifer is a metrical paraphrase of Ps, xxiv. 7-9, taking, 
of course, the Latin reading (whicli also that of the LXX) 
AUoUiUe partitB, Prmcipes, vesicas, et dewxmini^ porta oter- 

^Ofia, The gates aie bvokeii down. 
Lxid&r aad Belselmo lament their defeat, Ghxiat takee 
Adam and Eve by the hand and leads them up in pkUea and 
on to Paradisei and the Spirit departs to the sepiilchre with 
a company of angdb. Ilien Adam meets with Enodi and 
Elias in Paradise, and later with 'Djsmas the Thief,' the 
Penitent Thief, who tells him how tliey got there without 
being in Limbo Patrum. Again Tulfirjk, fielsebuc, and Satan 
lament their defeat. 

3. Joseph and Nicodemus are in prison. God the Father 
sends Michael and Gabriel to set them free. 

4. The soldiers come to Pilate and recommend him to 
seal the stone of the sepulchre and set a watch, which he 
does, and the four soldiers go to guard the tomb and fall 
asleep. 

5. The Resurrection. Tunc surrexit Jhesus a mortuis et 
U ubicunque voluertt et cantant angeli Cristus Bemirgens,^ is 
the stage direction, and the scene changes to the chamber of 

* The anth«m Chrutus rentrifenM wu sung in Uie Saluboiy rite (which hereio 
diffen from the present oaage) at the time of bringing awaj the Corpus Domini and 
the Rood from the Easter Sepulchre before the mattins of Enstrr Di;}-. The fonner 
had beea placed there after the Maundy Thursday Mass, and p&rt h&a been consumed 
atb*Oo«dFiMqrMMiofa«PM-8uetilM. TIm Bood bad been ' boned ' in Om 
Sepulchre after the Adoration of the Cross on Good Fric^ay The word's, from 
Bom. tL 9, 10, are : ' Qihstas retutgens ex moituia jam noo moritur, mors ilU oltim 
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Our Lady, who, in a beantiful prayer to the Father, relates 
the death and burial of her Son, and begs that lie may be 
restored to her. Jesus enters and greets her with Salve 
Sancta Parens, the opening words of tliose verses of Sedulius 
which form the introit of the votive Mass of Our Lady daring 
the greater part of the year. A dialogue between them, 
which is j)erhap8 the most poetical passage in the drama, 
follows, and then mmdantur et separant. The scene sliifts to 
the sepulchre, the soldiers awake and relate what they at 
first believe to be their dreams of the Resurrection, but find- 
ing that Christ's Body has really gone they consult together 
88 to what they are to da They go to Folate, who dis- 
beUevee their stoxy and threatens tiiem with death, but they 
peiBiat, and challenge him to prodnce Joseph and Nioodenras 
fiom prison. Pilate eends for them and finds that they have 
escaped in spite of the nine locks of the prison. IP^nding 
that he and the addieis are in the same i«edksament> he 
prevails upon them to hold their tongues, and gives them 
Peniyn and Helston as a gober bras (great reward). 

6. The women at the sepulchre. Maiy Magdalene^ Mary 
the mother of James* and Salome come to the sepulchre. 
They recite a lament fi>r Jesns, singing an English refirain 
to it: 

' EUatI momyngh y syngh monyng y eeU 
Our hrd y> deyd ffuU bogthe ou$ at* 

The Angel appears nnd t^lls that He is risen, the story here 
being in exact agi-eement with St. Mark. Mary tlio motlicr 
of James and Salome go away, and the scene between Chi ist 
and Mary Magdalene, as recorded by St. John, takes place, 
the dialogue being an extended paraphrase of St. John xz. 
11-17. 

7. Mary Magdalene tells the Apostles, who all believe her 
except ThmnaSy who aigues with her and with them at great 
length as to the impossiHlity of best stocy. Blaeh Aposite has 
his say, hut he is unconvinoed and pathetically despairing. 
The oonyersation onds with an argument hetween Thomas 
and Mary Magdalene, in which the Apostle loses his temper. 
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and reproachae Uaiy with her past life, her answer beiiig a 
beaatiAil piece of simple dignitj. Ihanua goes away in a 
rage, calling them all fools. 

8. Jesus appears to the Apostles in Galilee, find when He 
is gone they diflcuss the appeanuice and hope to convince 
Thomas. 

9. The Supper at EmmauB and tlio convmcing of Thoinas. 
This scene is just an amplified paraphrase of St. Luke xxiv. 
13-35, with another long argument between the A|>t)sile8 
and Thomas, interpolated before the coming of Cleophais and 
his companiun to the Apostles, and of St. John xx. 24-29. 
This ends the Rcsurrectio Domini itseli', and tlie interpolated 
play De Morte Filati, taken from the Cura Sanitatis Tiherii, 
begins. 

De Morte FilatL 

1. Tiberius OsBsar is very ilL His counsellor advises bim 
to eominand Filato to send bkn * CSryst mygbtetn an Yetbewon ' 
(Christ the King of the Jews), who being Lord of Heaven 
and Earth can surely heal biuL He sends a messsnger to 
Pilate. 

2. The messenger delivers his message and Pilate dis- 
sembles and tells him to go for a walk in the eountiy while 
he finds out where Chxist may be. 

3. The messenger walks about and meets Veronica, who 
asks him what he is looking for. He tells her, and she tells 
him that Jesus is dead, but that if she can be taken to 
Tiberius she thinks she can heal him> with a remedy which 
she has. 

4. Veronica before Tiberius. She bej^ the Emperor to 
believe in Christ, and she will ^nhcnv him the face of Christ on 
linen made by His sweat and it will heal him. He declares 
his belief, kneels and kisses the sudarium^ and is healed of 
his leprosy. Then Veronica tells him how Pilate has put 
Jesiiii to death, and adjures him to take vengeance. Tiberius 
sends bis executioners to bring Pilate before him. 

5. Pilato is brought, and the Emperor speaks ftlrly to 
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him and lets him go. As soon as he baa gone Tiberius 
wonders why he was unable to do anything against him. 
Veronioa explains that as long as Pilate wears about him 
next his skin the cloth of Jesus who was on the Cross-Tree, 
he cannot be destroyed. Get that away from him and he 
may be killed. Pilate is sent for ^ain, and Tiberius presses 
liioi to let him have the cloth to wear, Pilate excuses him- 
self; the cloth is dirty and not fit to be seen, not having been 
washed for a long time. Tiberius does not mind that. Pilate 
does not think it respectful to undress before the Emperor. 
Veronica urges Tiberius to yield no longer but to command 
him to take off the cloth. This is done, Pilate's power dis- 
appears, and at Veronica's instigation Tiberius condemns him 
to the ugliest death that is (on hacore memans a vo), and 
sends him to the lowest dungeon. There Filate stabs him- 
self and dies. The gaoler and his servant bury him, but 
the earth throws him up again. Veronica suggests that he 
shall be put into an iron coffin and cast into the Tiber. 
This is done, whereupon a traveller who washes in the river 
is poisoned thereby. Again at Veroniea's suggestion, the 
bodj is taken out of the Tiber and put into a boat, and 
set adrift on the sea. The executioners see the boat drift to 
a rock and the devils appear to carry off the body, Satan, 
Belsebuc, and Lucifer recapitulating the events in alternate 
four-lined stanzas, showing that if water and earth refuse 
him the fire of hell will not, and they call upon Tulfryk, 
a fourth devil, to sing, and he expresses his readiness to 
oblige in the coarsest of the very few coarse phrases in the 
dramas. But the song is not given, which is perhaps just as 
well, et sic Jinitur Mors Pilati. 

Tncipit Ascensio Ohristi in caelum. Christ and the Apostles 
speak of His going away, and He sends them in the midst 
of the conversation to the Mount of Olives, where He meets 
them, takes leave of them and ascends. Tiie discourse is 
verbally very little scripturaJ, but the charge to Peter to 
strengthen his brethren, the promise of the Paraclete, and 
the answer to Philip's question in St John xv. 9 are given, 
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and the Apostles are given their mission^ The only note- 
worthy point is that St. Thomas alone is told where he is to 
go, and India is expressed by Cyiyie. This scene is followed 
by the reception of Christ in Heaven first by nine angels, 
pre8um:i}>ly one of each order, and then by the Father. lie 
relates PI is Passion in language which rises to considerable 
heights of poetry. The scene is largely based upon Isaiah 
Ixiii., *Who is this that cometh from Edom,' etc. At the 
end the Emperor Tiberius comes forward and speaks the short 
epilogue with which the trilogy concludes. 

II. Vita Sangti Mbkbadoci, 1504. 

AOTL 

1. The &ib6r and mother of Meriasek, a Duke and 
DadiM of Brittany, prake their eon's goodness and send 
hun to sdiool wiih dieir blessing. 

2. Meriasek is btronght to the school and begins to learn 
hk lessons. His master dismisses him to dinner, bat as it is a 
Friday he prefers to go to the chapd, where he prays to Christ 
and Our Lady. 

3. Conao, King of Brittany, goes to the parents of 
Meriasek to propose a marriage between his daughter and 
their son. Meriasek comes home and helps his parents to 
entertain the king. There is a feast, at which Meriasek 
delights the king and his parents by his courteous demeanour, 
but when the marriage is proposed he refuses it, and wishes 
to be consecrated a Knight of God {hones sacris marrek Du). 
His parents oppose him, and the king is angry, but he 
answers all their arguments, including the difficulty about 
the succession to their estates, and at last they give way to 
him, and he puts on a priest's f^own. 

4. The Bishop of Kern u [Coruouailles in Brittany] enters. 
Hingueten was his name, according to the Breton story. 
Menasek begs him to ordain him, which the Bishop promises 
to do. Meriasek heals a blind man and a cripple. The 
Kshop asks him to dwell with him, but he decHnes, aa he 
wishes to go to another eonntry, so he bids him fitfewelL 
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5. He sailH frir Cornwall, encountering a storm on th© 
waj, but he saves the ship by his prayers, and lands safely, 

6. He finds a slave who directs him to the chapel of 
St. Mary of Camborne. Needing water he prays, and a 
well springs up. Then he heals a fever patient {homo fehn- 
cosus), a cripple, and another sick man {m(rrhosiis), apparently 
a leper, since Meriaaek tells him of tiie case of Naamaii the 
Syrian. 

7. Teudar, King of Cornwall, hears of the miracles of 
Heriaaek.^ He is a pagan, zealoua ht the honour of Mahound. 
He seeks out Meriaaek and aigoes with him on the Viigin 
Hrth and the Atonement. The aignmenta are enriona and 
interesting. Meriaaek's metaphor of the sunbeam paasing 
through Uie glaaa ia found in the argumenta of St Joaeph 
and E^lach in the Grand St. Gnul, and alao in the thirteenth 
oentuij Chriatmaa hymn Diet mt IcBtitia* I do not know 
how much earlier the idea may be. I have aeen it attributed 
to St. Ambroae, hut cannot find it in any work of his. 
Teudar tries to convert Meriasek to Mahound, and Meriasek 
to conyert Teudar to Christ Both fail and both lose their 
tempers. Meriaaek goes away to Camborne, and Teudar 
sends his executioners to kill him, but being warned he hides 
under a rock, after leaving as a blessing to his well at Cam- 
borne the power of healing the insane, a power which, until 
very recently, has always been attributed to it. Teudar 's 
men fail to find him and return to the king, who beats them, 

8. Meriasek comes out irom his rock ' which hereafter 
shall be called " Carrek Veryaisek," ' and sails to Brittany, 
where he lands * and the stone bent down to receive ' him. 
A Breton warns hiui of a great wolf that is devastating the 
country, slaying many children. Meriasek tames the wolf 
and dismisses it to the wilderness, where he goes himself, 

* The introduction of the fifth century King Tendar into the life of an eighth 
oentoiy saint is carious. Teudar waa the Pagan king who maasacred St. Ia aad 
St. Owinaox and theur companions al Bivfore on the Hayle estuary. St. Gwinear 
(whi-h i? the Cornish form of Fingar) was sent by St. Patrick to Cornwall. Tl cre ie 
a Breton fom of hie legend (given by Le Grand) which iocmliies the eiorj in the 
AnwrioMi OotwNMillM. 
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and by the Castle of Pontelyne near the river of Josselyn he 
builds a chapel, ' to worship blessed Man ,' on a mountain, 
where he wears ' a rosset mantell and a berde ' as a hermit. 

The lAfe of St, SOvester. 

The scene changes and another drama begins. In this 
is told the story of the Baptism of Constantine, much as it 
is related in the so-called Donatio ConstantiJii, a forgery of 
perhaps the tenth century, connected with the pseudo- 
Indorean Deerotals, in the Legenda Aurea^ and in a ahorter 
fbtm in the Lessons of the second Noctnn fiir St Silvester's 
Dftjr (December 31) in the Bomaa Breriaiy, until the late 
Pope cansed new lessons to be written, treating the story as 
an allegory. It is not in any wise oonneeted with the reel 
history of CSonstantine, who never was a peraeeutor, never 
had leproey, and was baptised on his deathbed by Eusebins 
of Nicomedia. In the prosent case the Legenda Awrea of 
Jacobus a Yoragine is the immediate source of the stoiy. 
It is followed exactly (with amplifications)) and a passage of 
tiie original Latin is quoted. 

1. Constantine orders a persecution of the Christians in 
honour of Mahound and Sol (Apollo or Mithras?). A 
Count (comes) and a Doctor in the faith are betrayed by a 
drudge (ccUo), and are martyred, and their souls are received 
into heayen by Jesus, Michael, and Gabriel. Silvester buries 
their bodies, and retires to Mount Seraptyn (i.e., Soracte — 
note the change of c to p, which is the form given in the 
Jbegeiida Aurea). 

2. An executioner announces more martyrdoms to 
Constantine, who is stricken with leprosy. A justice advises 
him to send for bishops and doctors. The Bisliop of Poly 
(probably the High Priest of Apollo), and a comic doctor and 
his derk Bachelor Jankyn are introduced. The doctor talks 
learned humbug and takes a fee of ten pounds, snd the 
Bishop advises a bath in the pore Uood of ohildran. Three 
thousand children sze collected, but Constantine is moved to 
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pity and declares that he would rather die of leprosy than 
slay them. 

3. Constantine goes to bed. Christ seiidb Peter and Paul 
from heaven, who appear to Constantine and ad vise him to 
send for vSilveater to baptize him and that will cure him. 
Constantine sends for the Pope. 

4. Silvester comes. Constaiitine relates his vision of the 
two gods, as he calls them. Silvester shows him the images 
of 88. Peter and Paul, and he recognises them by the keys 
and ihe swoid aa thoee whom he had seen in hia dream. 

5. Silvester baptizes Oonstantme and he Is cared of his 
leprosy. Whereupon he commands that no God but Christ 
be worshipped throughout the Empire; The rubric quotes 
*cum in aquam descendisset baptismatis mirabilis enitnit 
splendor lucis sic inde mundus eziuit et Christum se Tidisse 
asseruit' {Leg, Aur, cap. ziL 'de & Silvestro'). 

Life of St. Meriasek (resumed). 

Act n. 

1. A forest in Brittany. Outlaws rob a merchant and a 

priest. 

2. The Count de Kohan goes to Meriasek to persuade 
him to return to his kinsmen. He argues with him that it 
is not necessary to leave the world in order to live a holy life. 
But Meriasek will not be persuaded. The Count then j>ro- 
mises to establish tliree fairs (Pardons?) in the parish of 
Noala (now Noyal-Pontivy) on 6 July, 8 Aug., and St. 
Michael's Day (29 Sept.) if Meriasek will rid the land of 
robbers. 

3. Meriasek sends a fire to burn the robbers' forest. The 
outlaws repent and call upon the saint to save them, which 
he does. The Count de Bohan comes and thanks him and 
establishes the three fidrs. This same stoiy is told, from a 
MS. then in St. Jean-du*Doigt, Plougaznon, in the diocese 
of Treguier, by Albort Le Grand in his Vies des Saints de la 
Breiagne Arfnorique, 1636. 
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4, The scene changes to Cornwall. The Duke of Corn- 
wall appefli-B and describes himself and his two castles of Tin- 
tagel and Castle-an-Dinas (in St. Columb). He hears that 
Tendar lias driven Meriasek out of Cornwall, and he deter- 
mines to declare war upon him. Teudar, having taken 
counsel with the demons Monfras and Bf Isebuc, goes down 
with an army of fifteen thousand, represented, according to 
the stage direction, by fifteen ' armatores, with stremers,' to 
meet the Duke. They wrangle and scold each other, and 
Teudar, ^vho is a zealous pagan missionary at heart, calls 
upon the Duke to renounce Lis faith. Then there is a battle, 
and Teudar is worsted and put to flight, calling like the 
defeated King at Bosworth Field (only there the Tudor was 
the Tietofr) tor a horse. Then the Duke, inToking^ — 

Banvfh Crist ha Meryasek The Blessiug of Christ and Meriasek, 
Eanneih Maria Cambron The Blessing of Mary of Camborne, 

dismisses the aadisDce, and so ends the first day of the play. 

The Second Day. The U/e of Ht. Silvester, 

1. Constantixie enters, and declares himseilf a Ghristian, 
and ovders, 

der ou glttas, naha detpou nagjfu vas ha gorihya aid Im a ra$. 
(Through my kingdom to doay gods that an not good and wonbip 

CSuiat fidl of grace.) 

The Life of Su Mericuek (resumed). 

Act III. 

1. The blind Count Globus is led to MeriaHek's lieriuitai^e 
and offers him wealth to be healed. Meriaaek rejects the 
wealth and heals the Count for Christ's sake. He also heals 
a demoniac (ohsessus), with, according to the stage directions, 
'the devyll atredy by hys side,' and a deaf man. 

2. The Count of Vannes presides at the election of 
Meriaeek to the see of Vannes by the Dean and Chapter. 
They send to Silvester for his bolls. 

8. The icseiie changes to Bome. Sflvester preaches a 
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eimpie little sermon. The messenger arrives from Yaiouee. 
Silv^ter grants the bulls and the messenger departs. 

4. The scene changes to Vannes. The messenger arrives 
with the bulls and the Count and the Dean send a deputa- 
tion to Meriasek, but Meriasek declines the honour. 

5. The Bishop of Kemou (i.e. the Breton Comouailles) 
and a Moood Bidiop consult with Count Globus, the Count 
of YumeB, and tbe Bishop's orozier>bearer as to how tiiej 
aie to pemoade Meriasek. They go in a body to his beniiit- 
age, and after much uselees aigument they tike bim forcibly 
to the Ghuieb of St. Sampson, where they consecrate bim. 

The stage direction says 'yn y* dean ys eburob/ which 
sboold mean Yaanes Ckthedntl, but that is dedicated to St 
Peter, and the * Eglos Sent Sampson' means Dol Oathedral, 
which was the Metropolitan See at that time, and there 
according to Albert Le Grand Meriasek was actually con- 
secrated, though the same writer says that he was taken first 
to Vannes and ' dedar^ Evesque de la dite ville ' by ' tous les 
Evesques de Bretagne s'estans aasemblez en TEglise Cathe- 
drale.' After his consecration he clothes a naked sick man 
(nudu.'i infii-mus) and heals him of 'putrid limbs' (esely 
podrek), and also heals lepers bj the help of Our Lady. 

The Episode of the Woman's Son. 

This story Is said in the rubric to be as it is found *in 
miraculiii de Beatije Mereadoco.' This is evidently an acci- 
dental error for 'in Ikliraculis Beatse Marise Virginis.' The 
story, save for a few embellishments, is here taken from 
chapter cxxxi. of the Legenda Aui-ea, *De Nativitate B.M.V.,' 
where a, number of stories of niiiaLcies of Our Lady are told. 
It is found, with variations, in Ctesarius of iieibterbach, 
Etienne de Bourbon {ph. 1261), Jean Mielot (fifteenth cen- 
tuiyX Oautier de Coincy (oh 1286) and other mediteval 
writers, and forme part of a series painted about 1480 on 
tbe wall of the Lady Chapel of Winchester OathednO. The 
scenes axe : — 

1. King Massen comes on the stage* This may be intended 
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for the Maxen Wledipi; of the Welsh story Brenddtf^/d Maxen 
Wlfidiq, the Dream of the Emperor Maximus. He is identified 
with Clemens Maximus, commander of the Roman forces in 
Britain, who revolted against the Emperor Gratian in 383, 
obtained imperial authority over Graul, Spain, and Britain, 
bat was defeated and put to death by Theodosius in 389. 
There is no reason to connect him with this stoiy, and he is 
not mentioned in the Legeiida Aurea, but he and his lieu- 
tenant, Conan Meriadoc, are connected with the St. Ursula 
legend, and St. Ursula was the daughter of a King of Com- 
walL In tlie Boene lie orden a hnniiiig-partj. 

2. Tlie woman gives permusion to ber son to leave her 
and aerre the King. goes to the ohnrch and prays 

Oar Lady to ptoteet him. He goes to King Massen and is 
reoeived by him. 

8. The l^nnt (unnamed, perhaps TheodoshiSy fi>r he is 
called Tyrannns Lnperator) comes on and proposes to hnnt. 
The King, who is hunting in another part of the stage, is 
warned of his approach. 

4. Three torturers, servants of the Tyrant, slink away, 
grumbling at theur arrears of pay, and go to drink, setting 
their boy, Tobias, to warn them of their master's coming. 
He betrays them to the Tyrant and he beats them, but the 
Tyrant finally forgives them and agrees to rr\ve them their 
pay. This is merely a oomio episode with no bearing on 
on the Bt on . 

5. The Tyrant and his men go to the temple and worship 
the demons Monfras, Mahound, and Jove. Monfras blesses 
them a n harth cleth, from the left (or north) side (' over the 
left '), charging them to do all the evil they can. Of course, 
Theodosius waa not a Pagan, but he was the enemy of the 
Britons' Emperor Maximus, which was enough to secure all 
evil qualities for him. 

6. The King approaches. The l^rant claims the huntings 
ground, and warns him o£ The King refuses, and sajs that 
die land is his. Then they both lose their tempers and abnae 
one anothei's religions, and finally fights Msiwin for Chris- 
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tianity, the Tyrant for Paganism or Judaism, it is not quite 
clear which. Massen is defeated and the woman's son is 
taken prisoner, and is condemned to rot in prison it he will 
not deny Christ. 

7. The mother goes to the Church of Blessed Mary and 
prays eamestly for her Mm, bat the Tyrant does not releaee 
him, and proposes to hang, dxaw, and quarter him next day. 

8. The mother goes to the ehuroh sgsin and bitterly but 
respectlblly reproadies Oar Lady with not liberating her eon. 
Then she tokes the image of the In&nt Jesus fiom the image 
of Oar Lady and lets her know that she will not wony her any 
more by praying {ntf vcmna the anntfa oma na mmf oupesy), 
but will just keep Msxy^s Child until she gets her own back. 

9. Mary in heaven tells her Son that she would like to be 
a comfort to her servants. Christ tells her to do exactly what 
she pleaseSf end she descends to the prison, sets ficee the 
woman's son, and returns. The gaolers, finding their prisoner 
gone, report to the Tyrant and tell of a miraculous radiance. 
The Tyrant refuses to believe them, and accuses them of 
having got dnmk and allowed the people of the country to 
set the boy Iree, and finally beats them. The Pag;ans in these 
plays are always ready with rationalistic explanations of 
Christian miracles. Meanwhile, the son goes back to his 
mother, and tells his story. She returns the Child to Our 
Lady with gratitude and a very little repentance. 

St, MerictBek {resumed^. 

Act IV. 

1 . The scene ohanges to Brittany. A madman is brought 

to Meriasek, who curses him. 

2. Meriasek goes to his oratory and prays to Jesus and 
Mary. Our Lord sends Michael and Gabriel to bring him 
angels' food from heaven. 

SL Sikteater {renimed^ 

The scene changes to Italy, and the stoiy of St Silvester 
and dragon, as told in the Legenda Av/na^ is given. 

1. Two pagan dukes» who are sJso magicians, go hunting. 
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The Bishop of Poly (probably the High Priest of Apollo — the 
Leyeiuia Aurea speaks oi idohjrum pontijlces) joins them with 
his crozier- bearer. A dragon comes out of a cavern and 
swallows some of the dukes' soldiers. The Bishop goes to 
Constautiiie and explains Liiat the dragon, who has killed 
many people, is a punishment for the Emperor's having 
become ft GhristiaiL Constantlnd semda for Silvestor. 

% Silvester goes to Constantine, vho teUs bim what the 
Bishop haa fiaid. The dukea dedare that they will become 
Cbriatiaiia if SOvester can OTeroome the dragon* 

8. SilTeeter prays, and Ohnat from heaven aenda St. Peter 
to tell him what to do. St^ Peter descenda and gives him 
the worda that he must say, which are almoat exactly a trans- 
lation of the Legenda Aurea^ except that the direction to 
bind the dragon with a thread and seal it with a ring hfiariBg 
the aign of the Oroaa ia altered into 

8$u M gnm hj/nm gout Tht aign of the Onm teke with yon, 
J» ijf a*« Irf M> y iii M y t And yoa ahftllleid her a« yoa wish. 

In the Legenda Aurea it ia not St Tebest but the Holy Ghost 
who appears to Silvester. Probably the reason fbr the altera- 
tion was that there would be some repugnance to representing 
the Third Person of the Trinity in human form, or otherwise 
than as a dove, and there were words to be spoken. 

4. Silvester goes with two chaplains (the duo pretXnfteri of 
the Le^fenda Aurea) to the dragon's cavern and cdk her forth. 
The two dukes fall down in fear of her. Silveater leads her 
hepar hag on der gcdlos Du (like a lamb, by the power of 
God), and restores to life the dukes and others who have been 
slain by her. He dismisses the dragon to the wilderness, the 
Bishop of Apollo and the dukes dedare themselves Christians, 
and they all go with Ck)n8tantine in procession to the Pope's 
Palace and we hear no more of them, though they appear in 
the grand tableau at the end of the whole play. 

Sl Meriasik (resumed). 

Act Y. 

1. Meiiasek heak a crippla 
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2. Meriasek lies down in his oratory and calls his clergy 
to him. Having been shriven, anointed, and houseled (though 
this does not seem to be done on the stage), he prays that 
those who worship him {lieh a'm gorih vy in hymia) anywhere 
may never die without the last sacraments. He mentions his 
liouse beside Mary of Camborne, and orders that his feast 
shall be the first BViday in June, for he has a special devotiim 
to Friday : — 

Dvt ffuener erist ihesu leer On Fridaj Chmt Jesu beloved 

AniimmiBdragonny Died fornix 

jr«SfDlo/lmwii d» gtmer So that I may be glad on Friday 

Dascor on ena defry To yield up my aoul tndj 

Dhum seliDodour To my Saviour. 

Ha du ffuener rag henna And Friday therefore 

S«0m$ cu gd vy mfra Be my Fewt for «ver 

Sma^gemtnfiiAijfiimir. H«ld by my brave dhiUrau. 

Then the Holy Spirit comes from heaven and bears away his 
soul, and Michael and Gabriel at the command ufJesus receive 
him into heaven. 

3. The Bishop of Kemou, the Count of Yannes, a second 
Bishop, and Earl Globus, hearing of the death of Meiiasek, 
determine to go to his buriaL They, the Dean and a Canon, 
speak together of his good works, and the Dean tells of his 
holy death. They bear him in procession to his tomb, which 
has been prepared by the Nudns and Contractus whom ha 
had healed, and they bury him with rather pathetic words. 
Then the Count of Yannes comes forward and disnusses the 
audience. 



IIL The CiufiATioN of the Wobld, 1611. 

This play Ms conveniently into the conventional five 
acts of the oontemporaiy drama. 

AOT I. SOBNX 1. 

The creation of the nine choirs of angels in three hier- 
archies and the exaltation of Lucifer on the first day, followed 
by the work of the second, third, fourth, and fifth days, 
according to Genesis. 
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SCBRB 2. 

The leboUion and expulsion from ]ieay«n of Lucifer and 
lua angels. Lucifer, inflamed with pride, aspires to the 
throne of God. The angels of God, beaded by Michael, first 
reimke him and then fight with him and drive him to hell. 

Scene 3. 

Lueifer in hell lamente his fall. 

The immediate sources of this act are not very dear. 
There is a Tsry similar scene in one of the York plays, which 
leads off with the same Latin words (from the Apocalypse) 
*Ego sum AJ|iha et Omega,' and the story of the nine choirs 
of angels was so common since the publication of the fourth- 
century work on the celeRtial hierarchies attributed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite, thai, it mifrht be aaid to be matter 
of common knowledge, and it is not easy to tell exactly where 
the author got it. The st^ry is discusser! at some length in 
the Legenda Aurea (29tb September), where the classifications 
of St. Dionysius, vSt. Gregory, and St. Bernard, which difi'er 
slightly, are compared. The order in which the ranks are 
given in the play does not agree exactly with St. Dionysius, 
St. Gregory, Si. Bernard, St. Thomas Ac^umas, St. John of 
Damascus, or with the Preface of any Liturgy, but some of 
this may be due to exigencies of Terses. The fall of Lucifer 
and the war in hsaven may be only the Apocalypse aoooimt^ 
with embellishments partly taken fiom Isaiah. 

Act u. Scknk i. 

The creation of Adam and Eve, the naming of the animals, 
and the blessing of the Sabbath. A good deal of tliis scene 
is taken verbatim^ but not literatim (for the spelling lb 
modernised) from the Origo Mundi, 

Scene 2. 

Lucifer and Belsebuc in hell plot against Adam and 

Eve. 

Scene 3. 

The Temptation and Fall. Lucifer after some rather 
eomic ' business ' enters in the form of a serpent. He enters 

TOL. IT. S 
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into conversation with Eve, and, representing himself as an 
angel from heaven, persuades her to pluck and eat the forbidden 

fruit. She with much feminine coquetting persuades Adam 
to eat. The result is described in versiHed Geueeis, iDclud- 
ing the dialogue of the Father with Adam, Eve, and the 
Serpent, The Father at Adam's prayer promises the Oil of 
Mercy, and departs to heaven, whence lie sends Michael to 
hunt Adam and his wife with a sword of fire out of Paradise, 
and to take tham clothes to wear. A long but good scene. 

Scene 4. 

Enter 'Cannes Dew Ankow/ God's Messenger, Deftth, 

who moralises on i^nb FalL 

Act m. Scene 1. 

Cain and Abel. Adam and Eve lament their fall and ex- 
pulsion from Paradise. Adam digs and Eve spins. Cain and 
Abel are sent to offer sacrifice of Ike tithe on Mount Tabor. 
Cain, as in the Origo Mundi^ proposes to keep back part. 
Thflj quarrel, and Cain kills Abel by a blow ' war an chala 
gans askem an chala* (on the jaw with a jawbone), God 
the Father inquires for Abel, and sets a mark on Cain. Cain 
returns to Adam and Eve, who curse him with great lamenta- 
tions and drive him forth. He and his wife Calmana depart, 
he unrepenting, she reproving. Meanwhile the Father com- 
mandb xVdam to beget a child, and later in the scene the 
birth of Seth is announced, and Seth, apparently grown up, 
is introduced. 

Scene 2. 

The Death of Cain. Lamech comes on and describee 
himself, glorying in hia iniquities, but complaining of his 
blindness. He calls for his bow and goes a-hunting. Cain 
comes on, and after a rather pathetic speech of mixed lament 
and obstinate defiance, hides in a bush. I^amech's servant 
marks him down, thinking that he is some beast, as he is all 
overgrown with hair. lie guides his master's arrow to shoot, 
and Cain is btruck down. Cain reveals himself to lamech, 
and dies. The devils carry him to helL The name of Cain's 
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wife, and the attribution of the shjing of Cain to Lamech 
(in explanation of Lamech's speech to his wives in Genesis iv. 
S8, 24) are found in the late twelfth-caiitiiry Historia Schol- 
€Utiea of Petrus OomeBtor, a very popular work in the Middle 
Ages. Hie legend ie miioh older than that» and ia probably 
of Jewish origin. 

Act IV. Somn 1. 

The Oil of Mercy. Adam sends Seth to Paradise to ask 

for the Oil of Mercy. The SOWS is almost the same as that 
described in the Origo MuruU, except that there are two 
trees, and on one ' an wethan a vewnans ' (the Tree of Life), 
the Child is seen in His Mother's arms, and the time of the 
coming of the Savour is to be in 5500 years. Seth returns 
to his father with the three pips, and describes hm vision. 
Death enters. Adam, weaiy of life, welcomes him as a 
friend, and dies. 

Scene 2. 

The devils carry the soul of Adam to Limbo, and put him 
in the place appointed, but not in great pains. An angel 
comforta him, and tells him it is only for a time until the Oil 
of Mercy shall come, when he shall go to heaven. Seth 
biuios his father's body. It is this introduction of Limbo 
combined with the archaic English of the stage directions 
which caused Dr. Whitley Stokes to conjecture that the play 
might really be of pre -Reformation date, and therefore much 
earlier than 1611, but it is to be remembered that pre- 
Reformation ideas lingered ou in Cornwall long after that 
date, and that there is good evidence that the real Comish- 
speaking Cornish did not accept the Befonnatiiin until wdl 
through the serenteenth century, if they ew did sc. 

Act v. Scene 1. The Deluge. 

Enoch comes on and describes himself. The Father trans- 
lates him to Paradise, there to remain nearly to the end ef 
the w^d. The term of his translation refeis ^ oonise to the 
i d e ntifica t ion of the intoesaes of Ber. zL with Bnoch and 
Elias. 
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ScasNE 2. 

Seth and the Pillars. Seth, having been taught the 
science of aatrology by bis father, prophecies the destruction 
of the world by either water or fire. He writes in two books 
a record of all things that have happened from the beginning 
of the world, and encloses them in two pillars, one of brick, 
to refiibt lire, and one of marble to resist water. The story is 
found in Chapter iii. of Book i. of Josephus's Antiquities oj the 
Jews, and also in the alreadj mentioned Historia Scholastica, 
though, aocording to Joeephus, the book oontaiiw only astro- 
logi(»d informatioiL It is oommoDly told in books on astroilogy 
as a testimony of the antiquity of the scisnce. 

Scene 3. 

The Building of the Ark. God commands Noah to build 
the ark. He and his sons do so. Tubal-Cain mocks them, 
and refuses to believe in the coming iiood. 

SCBNB 4. 

The Flood. The ark being completed, the animals are 
brought on board. There is a slight comic passage with 
Noah's wife, who insists upon bringing her household goods, 
which 'cost a shower of money.' The ark floats. Noah 
sends out the raven and the dove. The latter returns with 
'branch olyf glas ' (a branch of green ohve), and a second 
dove 18 let loose. ' Does ny vydnas an vrane vrase, neb caryn 
hy a gafas ' (The raven would not come, some carrion she 
hath found). The flood abates, Noah offers his sacrifice, and 
the rainbow promise is given, and the chaige against the 
shedding of blood. The play ends with the dismissal of the 
audience by Noah, and an inyitation to eome to-monow in 
time and 'ye shall see very great matters and redemption 
granted through the meroy of God the Father to save him 
who is lost/ whioh points to a sequel similar to that of the 
OrduiaiUa. 
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SOOmSH GAELtC DIALECTS 

CHAjaLfiS M. BOBBEiaON 

(OofOinued from vol, iii p, 382) 

The mutual action and inteniction of vowels and consonanta 
upon one another are exceptionally prominent in tlie pro- 
nunciation of Gaelic, and tsliow themselvea very iiiKistently 
in the orthographj of the language. The silent vowels that 
form a part of that orthography have their explanation in 
most casea in the history of the language, but practically 
they owe their retention, or their presence, in the modem 
spelling to the adjacent consonants. Cois, the dative of cas, 
foot, fijr example, derived the i from a retraetion of the 
omUiig of ooxi, the piehistoric foim of the dative of tiie 
word, but phonetically the preservation of the % is due to 
the fibct that « has its slender or narrow sound or the dis- 
tinetive sound that it has when in oontaet with either of 
the dender Towels e and i. On the other hand the letention 
and sometimes even the intniduotion of silent eonsonants aie 
often due to adjoining vowels. One general use of sueh 
consonants in the modem language is to diow that the vowels 
on either side of the consonant are to be sounded apart, or 
that, in other words, they belong to different syllables. 
Accordingly such consonants are introduced when required 
for that purpose in inflection and word formation. As Munro 
has it in his Grammar : * Tn the course of inflecting a primitive 
word, or combining a termination or compositive syllable 
therewith, if two vowels belonging to distinct syllables meet 
together, they must be separated by a silent dh, gh, or th,* 
and he gives amongst other examples ceb, mist; but (cothar, 
misty. Silent consonants in this way serve the same purpose 
as the diseresis mark in English orthography. Other purpobes 
also are served by them. After liquids they indicate that 
the liquids are sounded long. After a vowel they often 
indicate that the sound of the vowel differs from what it 
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would be otherwise, as when a and o arc chano-ed to ao before 
dh and gh. The number of instances in which consonants 
are absolutely sileiit, however, is by no means great. ' Silent ' 
consonants are not always silent. They may be silent in one 
dialect and not in another. Indeed, apart from the cases 
in which there is immediate contact with a liquid or another 
consonant the instances of consonants that arc silent in every 
dialect are comparatively few in number, and even where 
they are in contact with liquids or other consonants they 
are not without phonetic ioflaflDce in the pipnnadatittn of 
the vrord. Even 1h at the end of accented syllables in many 
instances is not silent in Anan, Kintyre, and Islay, or, though 
with a difEwent pronundation, in the west of Boss-shiie. 

Silent oonBonants owe not only their retention or . 
introduction in many cases to thmr yowsl neighhoura 
lliey often owe their silence to those same Toweta Th^ 
have lost their sounds through aspiration, and aspiration has 
been caused by the vowels. Aspiration took place whenever 
a single consonant stood between two vowels in early Gaelic 
speecL No consonant, unless supported by its own double 
or by some other consonant, was strong enough to resist the 
force of vowels on either side of it, and remain unchanged in 
such a position. In the case, for example, of those consonants 
called mutes or stops, b, p, c, ^, d, t, the organs of utterance 
which should be closed completely so as to stop or intercept 
the emission of breath between the two vowels, were only 
partially closed in anticipation of the coming vowel, and so 
permitted an emission of breath or aspiration that in place 
of the * stops ' caused tlic sounds that were really uttered to 
be the corresponding ' aspirates ' or aspirated consonants. 
The consonants that were themselves spirants, as v and s, 
when they came into such a position, vanished altogether. 
The liquids in such positions also underwent a change, and 
though it is not properly aspiration, though often oonvenientlj 
included under that distinctive designation, it agrees with 
aspiration in that it takes place in the same oreomstsnces 
and arises fiom the same cause. The great cause of many. 
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perhaps of most such changes, is ease of utterance. When 
one sound gives place to another the displacing sound is 
generally the easier to enunciate. 

Aspiration is not unknown of course in other languages. 
In English, for example, father shows what we call aspiration 
in / and th of the original p and t seen in the Latin pater^ 
only th in this as in some other instances has the sound of 
d4— not (hat of <A as in ' thin ' — and is the aspiration of d 
wbieh took the (kbuse of t as seen in the Anglo-Saxon fonn 
fiader, Qotiiie fiidar, etc. In our Qaelio athairjp as usual has 
heen lost sad ( has become ik now either soonded as & or 
altogether silent. 

Peihape the most oniioms apparent parallel to this treat- 
meikt of the particular consonant ( is found in the Glasgow 
▼emacnhur, as when waxh a word as 'water' is pronounced 
*wa'er' or 'waher.' Though the process of change in this 
case is hardly to be called aspixstion, the result certainly 
is oddly similar. 

Gaelic orthography, strange though it looks when first 
examined by those familiar wiUi English and other languages* 
is in reality highly phonetic and well fitted to distinguish 
simply and effectively the sounds of the language. Mac Alpine 
did not speak without knowledge when he uttered such an 
encomium as — ' The orthography of the Gaelic shows more 
acuteness and ingenuity in its structure than any other 
language the author knows anything of.' In that orthography 
it is possible to distinguish simply and effectively four different 
sounds of each consonant in the event of its having so many. 
First there are the broad and the narrow or slender sounds. 
These are distinguished in spelling according as the flanking 
▼owels are broad or narrow. If the vowel nearest to the 
ooosonant is broad, that is,ifit]saoroorii, the consonant 
has what is called ita broad sound. If the Towel is a nsmw 
one^ that is « or the consonant has its nanow or slender 
mtmtui. TKm distinction in the sounds of the ocmsooants is 
the firandation fat the rule in Gaelic spelling that the vowels 
on either dde of a consonant or group of consonants must 
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be of the same class, that is, either Ixith broad or both 
narrow. To quote the old couplet as given by Armstrong 

'Leathan ri leathan is cnol ri caol 
Leughar na sgriobhar gach facal 'san t-saoghal ' 
'Broad to broad and small (vowel) to sinall, you may read or write 
wery word in tiie irorld.' 

Then there are the aspirated sounds of both the broad rnid 
the slender consonants. TlieKe are marked, excej)t iu the 
case of the liquids, by writing h after the coneonarit, a method 
which both indicates the change of sound and preserves the 
identity of the consonant. 

In the case of some consonants the distinctirin of broad 
and slender, of course, is not, at least usually, recognised, 
and aspirated sounds that might be looked for and that did 
exist, no doubt, in the language at one time, are not now 
to be found, and have bad tiheir place taken bj oUiem. Thus 
dh gets the soond of both broad and slender, and 
and even in a few instances o^ get the same sound as ih. 

The liquids 2, n, r 

The four diiTeront pronunciations are recognised in the 
case of each of the liquids /, n, and r, also in the orthography. 
That is without taking into accoimt difference of length. 
There are broad and slender sounds, as in the case of the 
other coiisonaiita, and they are distinguished in the ssime way 
by means of the flanking vowels. Both the broad and the 
slender sounds here also have their respectiye changes of 
sound, which correspond in their occurrence to thesspirstioiis 
of other consonants, and are therelbre commoDlj called their 
'aspirated' sounds. The plain or 'unaspirated' sound of a 
liquid is represented, except at the beginning of a word, bj 
writing the liquid double and the ' asj^rsted ' sound by writ- 
ing it single. This method of reprosentation IS ui agreement 
with the law of aspiration, that a single consonant standing 
between two Toweb in the primitiTe Gaelic speech became 
aspirated. 
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In the Highland Society's Gaelic Dictionary, and in the 
first quarto edition of the Gaelic Bible, initial aspiration of 
the three liquids is marked in the case of ^ by a cross line 
near the top of the letter, and in the case of n and r by a dot 
above the letter. Those markings occur also in portions of 
some of the current pocket editions of the Bible. A more 
consistent way would have been to distinguish the aspirated 
from the unaspirated sounds at the beginning of words by 
the same means as they are distinguished Ln the middle and 
at the end, that is, by writing the liquid double when un- 
aBjnnftod and aiii^ only when aspirated. This method has 
been ftUowed in part of ITow to Leam Gaelic, by Dr. Alex- 
ander MuftBftin and Mr. John Whyte. Qenerally, howeiver, 
in printed Gaelio there is no attempt to mark the initial 
aspiration of the three liquids. 

I 

The plain broad sound of 2 is represented, for example, in 
eallach, a load ; mullach, top ; call, loss ; moU, ohaff; and the 
plain slender sound in seillean, a bee ; coille, wood ; oaill, lose ; 
mill, destroy. The aspirated broad sound is represented e.g. 
in bealach, a pass ; mnlad, sadness; kl, brood ; 61, drink ; and 
the aspirated slender sound in aeileach, willow ; uile, all ; bail, 
economy ; mil, honey. 

Initially broad and slender I are distinguished of course 
according as the next following vowel is broad or slender. 
The aspirated sounds are, or ought to be, heard when, for 
example, an adjective beginning with / — luath, swift ; leathan, 
broad — follows a feminine noun, or a verb with initial I is 
used in the past indicative — labhair e, he spoke ; leag e, he 
felled, and the unaspirated sounds when such adjectives follow 
mascuHne nouns, and when such verbs are used in the impera- 
tive or in the future indicative. 

Initial aspiration has become unchangeably fixed in the 
preposition la^ with, and its derivatiree leam, with me, leat, 
lei^, ete. In stereotyped phiaaea like a leas— Gharoigiad a 
leas, they need not---and a lion — ^A lion ehnid 's a chnid, by 
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de^eeB — the aspiration has also become fixed, but is there 
due to the preceding preposition, which was oiiginally * do,* 
but is now worn down to ' a.' 

The tendency to loss or confueion of distinctive sounds 
that has touched other consonants lias extended to the liquids, 
more eapeciallj in the Northern dialect. A difficulty in 
differentiating the aspirated from the unaspirated sound of 
broad as in a la, his day, and a la, her day, bealach, and 
eaDaok is gOMral both in Scmtli and m Norib. 

Unaspirated broad I baa a peeoliar promindatiMi m tbe 
ialaod of Eigg. Ckifih, stime, aonnda iheie like 'owaifli'; 
muUaoh a' oUadaicb, top of the beaefa, like 'muwaob a' 
ohwadaiob,' and so on. Tbera aeems to be a tnoe of, or an 
approaob io^ tlua enunciatiim alao in the apeeob to tbe aoath 
and east of tbat island. 

Slender { loses one or other of its two soonds, at least with 
tbe younger people, to a great extent in Northern Qaelie. In 
Sunart, in North Argyll, it is the unaspirated sound that goes, 
and the aspirated sound may be heard invariably, e.g. in 
leanabh, never lleanabh, in leamh, leomhann, leann, l^ine, 
leubh (read thou), leubhaidh (will read), sleamhuinn, sliabh, 
buille, maille, seiUean, etc. L, that is to say, in such words, 
is apt always to have the same sound as In baile, town ; in\le, 
a thousand. In West Ross and in Sutherland, on the other 
hand, the unaspirated sound not only maintains its ground, 
but takes the place of the aspirated sound in initial position. 
Leanabh is apt to be always lleanabh, and An do lion e ? ' An 
do llion e ? ' Bo, An do fhhuch e thu ? in West Boss, is ' An 
do lliuch e thu ? • 

In Lewis aspirated slender I appears to be broadened iu 
medial position. At all events, baile in tbe dialect of the 
idand, is often heard in place-names as ' bala,' and Balallan 
(Baile-Aildn) aa < Bal-Alain.' 

II 

The difEbient sounds of n should be beard, foot example, 
plain broad in eonnadh, donn; aspirated broad in canadi» 
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hkw, plain slender in cinneacfi, Keinn ; and aspirated slender 
in binid, min. In this case the sounds that are difficult to 
distincriush are the two aspirated, as in dunadh, closing', and 
duinidh, will close, and aa is evinced in aitemative speUings 
like cinealta for cionalta or ceanalta. 

Broad n tends to take its aspirated sound permanently, 
•when initial, in North Ar<^vll, West Ross, and Sutherland. 
Njlire is apt to be always ' naire* and never ' nnMre,' and so 
namhaid, naoidhean, naomh, etc. Words like snkmh, swim ; 
m^th, tiiread, which are pronounced respectivelj * aniAmh/ 
'nuMi,* ebewlkwe, foUov atiit in. thofle dbtiiota. 

Initial elender nietauiB ite plain aonnd in Sutheilaiid, and 
tak«0 iia aspirated aonnd in North Argyll Neart, atrength, 
finrazample^ ia apt to bealwaya *nneart' in the fonner diatrict 
and 'neart' in the latter, and ao neamh, heaven; neimh, 
▼enom ; Niall, Kdl, etc. Worda like aniomh, aneadh, again 
faXkfw suit In Weat Boaa the leaning, ao far as it haa 
appeared there, is towards aspirated n. In North Argyll 
aapirated slender n for onaapirat^ often appears both medi- 
ally, aa 'inean ' for innean, anvil, and finally aa gamhain for 
gamhainn, a stirk, and Samhuin for Samhuinn, Hallow-tide. 
The latter words, however, have final n, not nn, in Irish. 

In medial and final positions the plain sound of slender n 
is substituted for the aspirated sound in many instances in 
the West Highlands, more especially in tho extreme south, 
but to some extent all the way northwards, and even into the 
south-east of Sutherland. Thus, words like minig, duine, 
m\n are sounded respectively minnig, duinne, mlnn, and so 
binid, muineal, l^ine, m6ine, sine, teine, iline, grJlin, maoin, 
muin, and so on. In Arran and Kintyre these and many others 
all have nn. Indeed^ in those districis the number of words 
in which n is not sounded nn in such positions is very small. 

This same unaapirated slender sound of n is given to the ft 
of the ao-oaUed dimlniitive anffiz on iriiaa it fi^wa a alender 
vowel in Anan, Kintyre, and Iday. Coilean, a pup, for 
example, ia 'euQeinn,' and ao oyrean, drean, flreant tnnean, 
and namea like Ailean, Ailpean, OaUean, etc 
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Ng is veiy variable in most dialeets. Perhaps in the 
greater iiDmher of instan«ee it tends to disappear between 
vowels in the extreme south — Anan and Kintyre— and n^rth 
— Sntherland. In North Aigyll — mainland and islands — it 
bec(niies vezy generaUy^ ng'g both medially and finally, 
longa, a finger nail, for example, is iong-ga, %.e, has the 
sound of ng with a g added. So in other instanoea^ as 
seangan, sreang. The sound is like that of ng in such 
English words as* anger/ 'finger.' Indeed natives of the 
district in question often carry this peculiarity into th^ 
English pronunciation, and may be heard to Say, for instance, 
* hang-g ' for hang, and * king-g ' for king. 

Final ng in words of t wo syllables is variously ng, nn, and 
g when broad, and nn and 7 wlien slender. A preference for 
nn appears in Arran and Kintyre, and for g in Northern 
Gaelic, e.g. iu cumhang (narrow), tarrang (a nail), aisling 
(vision), bodiiaig (bothy), eislinn (stretcher), cudainn (cuddy 
iish), faoileann (sea-gull), etc. 

' Verbs borrowed recently from English appear to carry 
with tliem as a rule the ])i escut participle ending, and end in 

as robaig, rob; ropaig, roup, sell by auction. (A sale 
by auction is ropainn I) At Lochtayside, or at least in one 
part of that district, such verbs uidformly end in tnn, e.g. 
tisig, to use, is theie ' ttisinn/ and cuipig, to whip, ' cuipinn.' 

r 

The four sounds of r should be heard, for example, in 
earrach, fearr, meaiuchd, fear, mirr, ^irich, c^ir. Often 
only two sounds are recognised. Ihese are a plain and 
an aspirated r, the distinction of broad and slender being 
then unobserved. Generally, however, the two aapiiated 
sounds can he differentiated, but lo much cannot be said of 
the unaspirated sounds. Duplicate forms like nl^ioh and 
n Wch, to shame, an uraidh and an Iditdh, last year, axe due 
immediately not to failure to distinguish the diflferent sounds, 
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but to difference of dialect, though ultimately the ditferQnce 
of dialect itseli' may be referable to Buch failure. In Arran 
and with MacAlpine the word for shame is nkire, but the 
adjective is nkrach and the verb n^ich. A mkireach, 
to-morrow, is in Irish a mdrach, in Early Irish, imbd.rach, 
but Mr. QuigLi;in has found both am4racii a,nd amaireach in 
Donegal. An uiridh, so Perthshire, etc.. Early Irish imi 
uraid, Old Irish urid, is an uraidh in Arran and in Modem 
Irish. Into muitk a word as uireadt so muoh, mad in Airaa 
and with MacAlpine, the prepoeitiooal prefix ar, air, whidi 
takes so many diverse forms, enters. 

Initisl sfltpiration has beoome fixed in the prepositions 
ri, to, with its deiiTatives xium, to me, xiat, eta, and loimh, 
More, with romham, romhsd, etc. Other instances of fixed 
aspiration are a riamh, ever ; a zkeadh, indeed ; arithi8,agaan. 

The initial aspiration of slender r is disappesring both in 
North Argyll and in Sutherland. Da rlgh, two kings, is 
* da rrigh,' and reoth e, it fioze, * rreoth e.' The aspiration 
IS maintained in the case of broad r. 

At Alligin on Loch Torridon aspirated slender r sounds 
as though an attempt were made to say y at the same time. 
This is heard, e.g., in ri, to, with rium, riut, ris, rithe, riiithal ; 
coire, cauldron; coire, fault; mciireach, cnir, fhuair. Further 
north at Little Lochbroom r has dropped out of the combina- 
tion and only y remains. 

In part of Lewis aspirated broad r, for example in ianun, 
noise, sounds hke th in English ' then,' * this.' 

Long liquids 

The long sounds which have been noticed in connection 
with vowels (vol. iii pp. 99, 330) differ from the other sounds 
only in length, and are found in the case of the aspirated, 
ss well as the unaspiiated sounds. Sean, old, to take 
an eioeptional instance^ ooeors in different positions or 
dialects with three sounds of the liqnid. When the woid 
does not stand before its noon n has, as it ought to have 
etymologieslly, its aspirated sound and is short Sometimes 
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it relaiiia this sound before o noun beginning with a vowei 
if the two words have become one, as in seanair, grandfather, 
for Bean -at hair. Generally before a noun n has become un- 
aspirated and has been lengthened at the same time, and 
accoidingly is often written 'seann' in that position. In 
Arran and Kintyre n in that position reinains aspirated but 
is lengthened ; that is, it has the sound and the length that 
it has generally in seanmhathair, grandmother, and that are 
abo heard probably universally in th« words seancliaidh or 
aeanadttidh, a genealogist, and Beancbas, emmmi&m. Sean 
with the same promincialaon of n has also tbe meaning of 
grandparent in Axraa and Kintyre; Am fiws thu aean? hswe 
yon seen grand&ther? (or gtandmoliher) ; Tfaa e aig tigh 
ahean, he is at grand&ther^s (or grandmothei's) houses Tb» 
woKd is used a]ao in the distiiet of ArdDamimlian, but with 
the article there. Am fiu} thu an sean ? and with the same 
aspirated and lengthened sound of n. 

The four sounds of I have been found amongst the older 
people in Donegal by Mr. Quiggin, but the aspirated sounds 
are not usual with the young. It is the same with n* There 
also, as on our own west coasts there has been an extensive 
substitution of unaspirated for aspirated slender n, as duinne 
for duine, man, gloinne for ^loine or glaine, g\mB. Of un- 
aspirated slender r no trace was found, and aspirated slender 
r was not found at the beLMmung of words except in a few 
stereotyped phrases, such as, a r^ir, according to; a riamh, 
ever ; a rist, again ; a righ, O king. Except in such phrases 
initial r, whether broad or slender, gets the sound of aspirated 
broad r, and consequently ' is unafiected by aspirating words.' 
In Donegal in other words, with the few exceptions mentioned, 
initiai r, whether its sound bhould be broad or slender and 
whether it should be plain or aspirated, always has the same 
sound, and that the sound of aspirated htoad r. 

Liquid Changes 

A Buhstitntion of one liquid ftr another is not an un* 
known ooeurrence generally, but appeals with quite unusual 
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frequency in Sutherlandshire. The following in^^n^ have 
been iiotod there 





for g^Mg^ or odilMg (• bftjooA) 


meirearhacUi 


>i 




Scfiireaboll 


tt 


RkAlhn niri Sr^ilnhnll 


aixn 


11 


aKhainn uMfi AM iTAnitavA of aUiiunn 
ttlUtt 


•imuir 


ti 
It 




fiftrn&idh 


II 


HAilMoitiXll lev KUUIWt 




II 


£rai lunliQftfill 


gttlDMtlllMh 

iriDB 


n 
n 




lormaolid 


II 


1 U i U 1 1 V/vi IJ u 


rn CT.rnis.inn 


II 


fn AATi vn IL1 fi n 
luovuiuimuu 




If 


MiniilQaii^ miIIb&ii (a bM^ 


Atraboll 


*i 


EmH old BTiidboll 






called Eunaboll by West Gout Cil 






Hannaban ({ortlMMl bindlgB) 


earachainn 


M 


eanchamn 


fasaireadh 


II 


fasanadh (pastunug) 


maarbh 


M 


moMilili 




W 


githir (pain in wrist) 


grath-muiiig 


M 


gath muing (aaiM) 


torrMgil 


II 


toirsgean 


eilthir 


M 


oirtliir 




>l 






*t 





The three last are from Bob Doiui's Poems. 'Marachan/ in 
the Bame author's * 'S mear a ni E5ri mire ri Deorsa,' seems 
clearly to be for manachan, the groiii. Some of the wcurds 
in this list are from the Bev. Adam Gimn. 

The following more or less peculiar instanoes of Uquids 
firam the eame comity may be noted here 

gamardaich for [gannardaich t] (yawning) 

gnnnan „ giinnas (gorse) 

aiirig „ aing (di^easure) 

ainigaach „ aingeaoh (diqdwaad) 

aiiiigidh aingidh 
uinigneach uaigneach 

miong „ 

tMtar „ ttttar. 
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Gamardaich seems analogoiis io Haniaidli for fiannaidh, 
and suggests connection somehow with English yawn, Old 
EiiglisL ganian, Scottish gaut. Gunnars is found m West 
Bobs (Appleoroas aad Lochbroom) and in Eaatar Boss, but 
gunnas in the Black Isle and gunnais in Gairloch. Whether 
it is or is not based on oonas is doubtfiiL The word aiBg and 
the fbim miong are used also in tlie Outer Hebrides. Tastar 
for tartar oocors in Bob Bonn's Poems ; in West Boss it is 
tatar. 

Guilbeamacb is heard in Perth and West Boss, and ixinn 
in Easter Ross. Airm for ainm, and also aram for anam, are 
met with in the book of the Dean of Lismore, and occur in 
Irish Ga^ic 

CLIAR SHEANCHAIN 
W. J. Watson 

Though the last of the old time bards has long been gone, 
the memory of them still lives in the traditions of tlie Scottish 
Highlands, and from time to time one hears among the older 
people stories relating to those itinerant companies of barde, 
story-tellers, and other performers that were known £ar and 
wide as ' Cliar Sheandiain,' or Sandian's Company. In tiiese 
stories the Gliar Sheancbsin are rspresented as trareiUIng in 
companies of twelve^ nune or less. l!1ieir custom was to 
quarter themsel'res on stmie well-to-do and hcsjatable &mily, 
where they were sure of Ibod and lodging, Mid there they 
stayed till they often became a grievous buiden to their hosts. 
The couTentions of Gaelic hospitality were strict^ and the 
satire of a bard was a thing not lightly to be incurved. The 
words of satire had strange power. They caused a man's ftee 
to redden even to blistering, and the man even unjustly 
satirised did little good thereafter. So the bards stayed on 
at their will, eating and drinking of the b^t, not without 
grumbling. There were, however, certain rules of the game. 
On the one hand, the Cliar were bound to get the beet of 
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treatment while they stayed, notwithstanding any provoca- 
tion their sharp tongues afforded. On the other hand, there 
were tw ) ways in which their host might be absolved from 
further obligations. A member of the household might 
defeat them in a contest of wit {beart'adaireachd , f^cajrradh 
rainnte), when, as they were worsted on their own ground, 
honour forbade their further stay. Or, again, they might 
demand something very difficult of attainment as the reward 
of thtiir professional services, and they left when tins demand 
was duly complied with. So muck may be gathered from 
present tiadition. 

The name of diar Sheancham thus applied le of very 
ancieni origin. Senchan, distinguished from others of that 
name as Senohan Torpeist^ was chief oUamh of Ireland about 
600 A.D., in succession to the fionoua blind bard, Dalian 
FoigailL In Dalian's time was held the great convention 
of Drumceatt in 575, at which one of the pnndpal subjects 
disoussed was the banishment of the poets from Ireland on 
aeoount of thdr bnrdensomeness, arising from their right to 
exact eoinmed or refection from the tribes on behalf of them- 
selves and their retinue.^ Through the intervention of 
St. CSolumba^ the poets were restored, though the size of their 
retinue was somewhat reduced, a service commemorated by 
Dalian in his Amra ColumciUe, Praise of Columba. Dalian's 
successor, Senchan, made his first bardic visitation to the 
court of Giifiirn Aidhne, king of Connaught, reputed tlie most 
hospitable prince of all Ireland, and in connection with this 
visit was composed a satirical account, written in a style of 
mock gravity, of the unreasonable proceedings and demands 
of Senchan and his Cliar. This satire, entitled Imtheacht 
na Trom-dhdimhe, the Progress of the Grievous Bardic 
Company, muat have been immensely popular. A version of 
it, in fairly modern Irish, with translation, appears in the 
Transactions of the Ossianic Society, voL v. 

It is unneosssaiy to recount the various wishes with 
which the caprices of the diar vexed the ho^taUe Gnaiie, 

* CL Skene, u. IM. 
YOL. IT. F 
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but one must be noted. Senchan's daughter, Meve, demanded 
the full of her skirt of large brambles (smearaibh corra 
ctrduhha), which at the time were out of season. This, aa 
well ai> all the oLher requests, was fulfilled by Guaire, through 
the good offices of his brother Marvan. This is how iJie 
brambles were got : — 

•One day,' saya Manan to hi? Vrother, 'that you had been hunting in 
Olen-na-BC&il, you held a bound by the leash, and the hound having 
espied an animal, he made a pull at you; a bush of brian caught and 
pidled off yoor doak, which you recdilj Icfe gis for yoa nCTor refiucd a 
favofir to aoy ; you were just depirt«d from it when I came up and found 
a great quantity of berries on the bush. I spread the cloak over it, so that 
neither storm nor hail has touched them since; and such of them as were 
red on thai day are faheik to-day, and tkote Uiat mm black have the taste 
of honey.* 

Eventually Marvan gets rid of Senchan and his train 
by meant* of a double discomfiture. First he requires them 
to perform for him his sulhciency of crCruin^ a deep, p^uttural 
crooning, which so exhaubled them that they had perforce to 
stop before M;u"\ aii wa-a satisfied. As a set-oflP to this 
failure, one of the company proffered hiH services as scelaidhe. 
Marvan promptly demands the narration of the Tain B6 
Ctidlnge, but as the vaimting story-teller has never even 
heard of it» the result is a Moond aad more ignominiouB 
failure. Whereupon Marvan puts them all under ffecua 
(profaibitionB) that they are never to remain two nighte in 
the same house, tall they haye discovered the stoiy of the 
Tdin. For this purpose they travel Erin and Alba without 
sucoess, but at last, with the help of Marvan and the chief 
saints of Ireland, the great tale is discovered by the heroic 
device of summoning from his grave Fergus Mac Boigh, who 
naturally knew all about it, having himself figured greatly in 
the TditL The result of the whole matter was that Senchan 
made a vow and promise to Marvan and the assembled saints 
that none of the Trom-dhaimhe should seek for a wish from 
any person in the world, £rom thenceforth to the brink of 
doom. 
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There can be little doubt that it was owing to the wide^ 
^^pread popularity of this amusing tale that the title of (Ma/r 
Sheanchain came to be applied to all companies of wandering 

bards and performers throughout Gaeldom. Whether the 
promise referred to was actually made or not, it is certain 
that it was not kept. The Cliar continued their vexatious 
peregriiiutions, and tales of them and their doings crop up in 
tl 1 e m ost unexpected places. Some of these are of exceptional 
interest. 

In the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, it is recorded that a 
train of jugglers {cleir aesa cerdd) came to Patrick to ask for 
food. They suffered no excuse. * Go,' saith Patrick, ' to 
Lomm^in and to deacon MaiiUin tliat tliey may help me.' 
But they refused. . . . Then said Patrick : — 

•The hoy who amvL'lli frnm the north, 
Tu him the victory hath been giTcn. 
TJiito Ck»thxmig»^ he is neari 
With In* wether on hu heeik.* 

At that yery hour came a certain youih along with Yob 
mother, carrying a cooked ram on her back, to be brought to 
the king's feast Patrick begged the boy to give him the 
wether to aave his honour {fio ^esorgain a emU^ lit. to save 
his &oe). The boy at once gave it gladly. , . . Patrick gave 
the food to the jugglers ((2rueAa»&), and straightway the earth 
swallowed them.* 

The £^ of St. Keniigem, written in Latin by Joceliu of 
Fumess about the middle of the twelfth century, tells how a 
certain Irish jester {ioculaltOTt a term applied also to the Cliar 
who visited St. Patrick) came to the court of Kederech Hael 
(the fioBpitable)» the sixth centuiy king of the Strathdyde 
Britons, and for hospitality the counterpart of Guaire of 
Connaught. The jester played with his hand on the timbrel 
{tympanum) and harp, and g^ave joy to the king and his 
court all the days of the Christmas holidays. When the 
feast of Epiphany was past, king Eederech ordered gifts to 

* Irish forui of Patricin«, 

* Dr. Whitley Stokes's traaalfttion ; Trip. L^e, L 204-6 
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be bestowed on the jedier, all of which the latter refused, 
stating that he had sufliciency of such things at home. He 
had no need of silver, gold, garnients, or horses, in all of 
wiilcli Irclaud abounded. * But/ said he, ' if thou desirest 
thai I should go from thee well rewarded, let there be given 
me a dish full of fresh brambles.' * The court laughed, but 
the Irishman stuck to his point, and at last, rising, dedbred 
tliat he would go, and, as the saying is, ' carry off tibe king^S 
honour.' Bederach in perplexity betook himself to Kent^zn, 
who after some preliminaries spoke iihiis to the king : — 

' Dost ihou remember in what, place during summer thou didst throw 
away feha gument witli wliiiih tbon wart girded, in the great heat when 
ihou wast huntings aud didst never return to recover it f ' The king said, 
' I know, my king and bishop, both the time and the place.' ' Go,' said the 
saint, 'straightway to the place, and then shalt find the garment still 
perfect, hanging over a bush of thorns, and below that thou shalt iind 
taruiiblaa suffioienti stall freah and fit lor gathering.' 

All was as the saint said. The king presented the 
braiubles, adding an invitation to the jester to stay as long as 
it pletised Liin. The joculator^ much impressed, stayed on, 
and ultimately renouncing his frivolous trade, 'gave himself 
up to the service of Grod.** 

Tlioagh St. Columha was noted &r hospitaHiy, nothing 
paraQel to these instances occurs in the Life hy Adamnaii. 
Apparently the defidency was noted, ibr in the Irish Betha 
CMfdimh OUle, edited with translation by Bichard Henebry 
in the (kUiBche Zdtachr^, it is made up handsomely* There 
is related how — 

Qaoe of a time as Columb Cille was saying his office and his prayera 
in the pkee whieh ia called Tulaoh nao Salm, to the eaatof Cill mie Nenain, 

he knelt down and began to pray God earnestly, and he ilfcied three requeeta 

of Goti, namely, that he mi^rht never forfeit his honour of hoapitality to any 
one {(}a% dume ar bith do bre%tk a emch go broth),' ' etc. 



* TIm origmal tt iwms wUeh the txBBtlatar i«b4^ BulnniRMniia 

were introduced into Britain in the sixteenth eaolnxy, and hi any ease WNdd DOb be 

found wild in Strathclyde in the sixth century. 

* Life of Si. KmUigem : The Hiitorian$ of Scotland, voL r. 
s Chit. M. T. 7B. 
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So &r theory ; the following are examples of St. Columba'a 
practice: — 

Another time Columb Cille came to cut wood for the church of Doire 
to tlt«irood whidh ii called FidbacL And Mrtain poets (dMM datOma) eeme 
to him seeking a boon. And be told them he bad no gift at liand for them 
there, but that if they came to the homestead they should receive a gift. 
They said they would not go, and that if they did not receive a gift from 
bim upon the spot (bey would latiriae bim. When Colnmb Cille heard the 
poets thmtening to satirise him (ag iagar a csMfa), he was eeiaad with 
great shame, and so grievous \va.<! that shame that those present saw smoke 
arise from his face. And his face did sweat exceedinsrly, and he put his 
band to bis face to take away that sweat, and that sweat became a talent of 
gold IB bis hand, and he gave that talent to the poets. . . . 

Once of a time as Columb Cille was in a certain place between Oilech 
■a ri^ and Doira Calgaig (here eaine to him a great ctmcomae of poets 
(diar mor do dainib dadhna) who besought bim for gifts and food. 'Come 

with me to the homestead,' said Columb Cille, ' and I will give you that.' 
* We will not go,' mud they, 'and if we get not every one of these things 
here upon the spot we will satirise and reproach thee.' . . . Then Columb 
CiOe went with coofidenoe to a well of spring watsr that was in that plaeSt 
and he blessed and ooliBeerated it in the name of Jesus Christ. And thereupon 
God . . . changed the water into wine that ran an hour in the div ; so 
that Maith (i.e. good) is the name of that well. And Colurab Cille was 
ashamed that he had no vessels to help the poets {eier) to that wine. And 
an angel showed him that there were eaps in the rampart of the great 
rath beside him which men of old had hidden a long time before that. 
And there was another mth of the properties of that place, and he toolc 
the poets and every one who was with them into it, and made them a 
great banquet of that wine. . . . And the Bath of the Banquet (raUk 
mjleidke) is the name of that rath ever sinee. 

Coming down to our own Gaelic literature, we find that 
the Cliar was an institution well known to Mhxn Nighean 
Alasdair Buaidh, the poetess of the Isles, who flourished in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. Her most fionoiu 
poem, ' An Talla 'm bu ghsk ie MaoLedid/ for instance, oon- 
tains the stanza : — 

Chi mi'n chliar is na daimhicb 

A' tr^igsina ua i4rdaicb 

On nadi (md thn ri fttlte lodid-eedil. 
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Again in her ' Crdnan,' referring to Dunvegan : — 
Ghi Dju ud nan Cakr. 

« * • • V • • 

Gu Dun turaideach 4rd 
Be sud innis nam b&rd 
'S nam lilidh ri dJkn 
Far bu mhinig an tknh 
Cha b' ionad gu'u bhliks daibh and. 

Beferenoe to Maokepgie*s Beauties and other aouicee wiU 
reveal, chiefly in elegies, further notices of the Gliar. But it 
is in oral tradition l£at they figure most, and I have no doubt 
that a goodly number of stories connected with them might 
still be recovered and recorded. Some which I have come 
acroBs may be given here. The venue is always the west 
coast or the Isles. 

A company of Cliar Sheanchain quartered themselves on 
a farmer in Lochbroom, Ross-shire, and after some stay 
announced their demand for mucctgan {i.e. wild rose hips) at 
Christmastide. The season was autumn, and the g-oodman 
took care to cover a bush of hips carefully with an old coat 
to preserve them from snow and frost. Christmas morning 
came at last, with a wild day of drift and snow. The 
mucagan were duly presented, and the bards, much to their 
chagrin, had to leave at once. They went out into the 
storm, lost their way among the hiUs, and, stumbling into a 
Bmsll lodi, were drowned to a man. The loch is stiU called 
Zodi na CUire, the Loch of the Cliar. 

Once on a time a similar company came to Nunton in 
Benbecula to the hospitable house of Mac Ic Ailmn (Clanransld). 
They stayed on till the fi>rty-Becoind mofri (&t cow) had been 
kQled tat them, idien, just in time to save the herds of 
Mac 'Ic Ailein from destruction, they were worsted in satire 
by the herdsman. The story is long, and the wit of bards 
and herdsman is more pointed than elegant. The same 
incident^ with slight variations to suit the locality, is related 
as having occurred in Wester Ross. 

Another tale is located in Muckaim, Argyll. There a 
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company of Cliar Sheanchnin quartered themselves on the 
father of Walter Campbell in Baile an De5ir. They stayer! 
long and were continually grumbling and satirising the 
Campbells. Young Campbell at length became so exasperated 
that he devised measures of vengeance. Having cut dow n 
oak-liee at some distance from his house, he asked tlie help 
of the Cliar, twelve in number, to split it and take it home. 
The diar complied. Campbell drove a wedge into the thick 
end of the oak, and having effected a considerable split asked 
hie aaaia t an t B to lay hold six on each nde and widen the gap 
while he drove the wedge etill farther in. The unsuspecting 
Cliar did aa thej were told, bat CampheU, instead of driving 
the wedge in, deftlj atniok it out, thus trapping the twelve 
by their fingera. While they were thus hdpleBe lie cruelly 
entreated them, some indeed say that he actually killed one 
or more. In consequence of this flagrant breach of hospi- 
tality, Walter Campbell had to flee the countryside, and 
found no ahiding^plaoe till he reached the Meams* where he 
settled.' 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the essential sameness of all 
these tales, ancient and modem. Though the Lochbroom 
Cliar demanded mucngan, the stock requests, accordincj to 
tradition, were * smiaran dubha 'a an fhaoileach is uibheau 
fhaoileag aig samhuinn,' ' brambles in February and gulls' 
eggs at Hallow-tide.' 

In Scotland, as in Ireland, laws were passed to check or 
suppress the troublesomeness of these gangs. In 1407 the 
Scottish Parliament enacted ' that in aU justice ayres the 
kingis justice tak inquisicione of sornaris, bardis, maisterfilll 
beggars or lenseit fulys, and other banysh. them the cuntre or 
send them to the kingis preaone.' By an Act of 1567 no Irish 
or Highland beggars or bards are to be admitted to the Low- 
lands on pain of forfeiture or imprisonment. In 1579 again 
* all meustrallis, aangatares and tailtellaris not avouit in speciall 
service be sum of the lotdis of parliament or greit banonis, 

I TUi tak ii w«ll kmvn is Mnelnini, and wm nn by Mr. Alaundcr 
CbmicbxL 
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or be the heid burrowis for their commoun meDstralis/ are 
liable to be scourged ;ind burned on the cheek, or even hanged. 

There is evidence that these harsh measures were carried 
ouL to the full extent, and that members of the Cliar were 
actually hanged in Edinburgh towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, a peiiod when their oppreasionB were most severely 
^t. That this treatment of the Oliar was considered unduly 
severe by the Gaelic-speaking people is shown by the proverb 
applied to any couise unnsually or needlessly drastic, 'Is 
miosa so na an Ik a ehrochadh na diar/ This is wofse than the 
day when the Giar were hanged. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

Die Altihsche Ueldenaage Tdin B6 Ouainge nach dem Buch von Leinaier in 
Text and U«1i«iietoang mit einer Snleitung herausgegeben toii 
£bm8T Wimdugh. Leipog : 1905b London : Nutt. 42i. 

Hio gnat Saga of the Gael* upon whidh Pnifewor Windisdi luw been 

engaged for many years, is here presented to us in a thick volume of 1212 
pages large 8vo. It contains the text of the tale as preserved in the Book 
of Leinster (L.L.), compiled about 1150 A.D., with variant readings from 
Other piineipal MSS. ; a literal translation ; an eUiborato inttoduetion ; 
voluminous and learned notes ; vocabularies aDdanpplemcnts, — all» excepting 
the Gaelic text and variant readings, in German. The Saga, which is the 
largest and most elaborate of (Jaelic Ilero-tales, has hoen a favoiu'ite among 
the people from earliest times. A oupy is found m nearly all the oldest 
and largest IdSa M.iyAxboisde JubainvflIe,inhia&Mi^GKtal^ife2s 
LitUrcUure ipique de Vlrlande^ enomerates fifteen such, found by him in Dabtin 
and London. The distinguished French savant did not examine the 
Scottish collection of MSS. This collection does not now contain a copy of 
tlw THn, One of the oldest Soottiah MSS. (No. zzzii)^ wUeh haalieon 
aausaing since 1841, did however oontain a eopy of a eonaiderable portion 
of this famous composition. Dr. Donald Smith wrote a detailed accoiint 
of this MS., which is printed in the Report of the Committee on the 
Authenticity of Ossian's Poema (pp. 285-293). Smith assigns the MS. to 
the eighth century, and quotes the prelatoiy note to the Tdiu, whidi 
enumerates the four points essential to a €kMlio litersry work, via. the he 
or place, the aims^r or time, the pearsa or author, anri the fumid or cau.<?e, 
of the composition. It i.s easy to gather even from Smith s short excerpt, 
which may not be too accurately transcribed, that that scholar antedated 
the lost MS. by several hundred jean. Flrofeasor Zimmer indeed thinks 
that he finds evidence (Kiihn's Zeittckfiftt xxviii. p. 433) that the MS. eoold 
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not he older than the fifteenth rontury. As is well known, the old OaeKc 
schoi&rs borrowed largely from Latin, not merely the technical terms of 
UnauDar, but many of tlie narks of emttraatkm tirad in writing Latin 118S. 
Thtu a graph not unlike the mmMval 2 represented est ; 7 stood for e( ; 
s for sed, etc. etc. Later transcribers of MSS. used the pamc marks, 
whether m words or syllables, to represent not merely the original Latin 
ODmbinations, but the equivalenta of these in Gaelic. Thus 2 came to stand 
forGadio<»(d^XaBweUaaforiteeqpiivalettt»th«LatiB«i<; 7for«ei»(a^) 
aa well as for et, and s for aeht (ocA) as well aa for sed^ the context fixing the 
correct reading of the mark of contraction in each particular case. By 
the fifteenth century this practice, not unknown earlier, became common. 
La amith's eztnofe the name of the writer of the Tale ia given aa ToiipAi. 
ISnnier at onea aaw that the name most have been originally written Toiipi, 
ai?d •^•'ntc" th-it the extension of .2 by <2a instead of esi could not be made 
earlier than the fifteenth century. What the acute critic eridentiy orer- 
looked for the moment was thut we have now only Dr. Smith's transcript, 
and that in all probability it ia he and not an earlier tranaeriber who ia 
mponsible for the blunder of writing Toirpia for Toirpin^?. To us now the 
point i-^ of r.o value in fixing the age of the lost MS. Mr. Ewcn M'Lachlan 
of Aberdeen also read the same MS. This scholar regarded it as the oldest 
in the Scottish collection at that time. Mr. M'Lachlan wrote a detailed 
analyato of the porlion of the Thin B6 Ghoailgne prewrved in the MS.t fnmt 
which we find that it began ' with an eno me cation of all the forces of the 
Irish at Croachan in Connaught, and their march to TTlster under the 
leadership of Oiliil and Meave and Fergus MacBoigh,' and ended with the 
tlaying of Ferbaeth, eorreaponding to L.L., linee 180^9153, orratherlefls tiian 
one-tinrd of the text, which occupies 6210 lines in Windisch'n pages. 

Of the fifteen MSS. recited hv D'Aibois de Jubainville, Professor 
Windisch is luiahle to trace five, Km lie made large use of a most 
important M8., somehow misited by the French author, the Yellow Book of 
Lecan (7.B.L.) written in 1991 aj>. Wtndiach, following Max NetHaii 
(Anr. Cril., X. 334), arranges the MSS. containing the Tdm in three groapa, 
according to the degree of similaiity of their several texts. First come 
l^eabhar na h Uidhri, transcribed before 1106 A.D. (L.U.); Y.B.L. ; and the 
Egerton (£g.) MSS. (Brit. Mus., London), Nos. 1782 and 114. Next in 
order of date ia L.L., wfaieh oembum the fhllett tezt^ and whieh ia here 
printed ; Stowe (St.) No. 9S1 (Dublin); H. 1, 13 (Dublin); Eg. 209 ; and 
Additional (Add.) 18748 (Brit. Mus.). Largo portions of the Saga* found in 
H. 2. 17 (Dublin) and Eg. 93, form the third group. 

The genesis and development of these old-worid (Saelie Tsle^ like those 
of all peoples, bristle with difficulties. It is easy to see that L.Xr. and Y.B.L. 
are copies of a common original, now lost. And it can bo asserted with 
confidence, from the old linguistic forms preserved in these two MSS., that 
their lost original must have been committed to writing in the old period 
of the language,— in the ninth eentmy, if not even in llie ei|^th* Aa it 
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hftppeiu, it ifl Y.BlL., wlddi was nob tnuaeribod uiilifl nearly three htmdred 

years after L. U., that preserves the old forms best. So with the other groups. 
They had ojit-h a common origin, and it is nr r r.^ways the oldest dated MS. 
that adheres most closely to the common original. A more obemre question 
is the relationship of th^ three groups to each other, and to the archetype 
of which preeaoubly they all are vaiianti. In all the verakmi, the Tde^ ae 
we have it now, ie written, like nearly all the old Qaelic Tales, for the 
greater part in prose, while now and again the main fpfit nres of an important 
incident are gathered up and repeated in verse. Not only so, but the most 
Stirring events are expressed in a literary form which is neitiier prose nor 
verse, as we now undsntaad these tenM^ bat which partakes of 1h» character 
of both. The old editors used to call this literary form Retoric (rhetoricum), 
sometimes Hosj, hut it is known among Scottisli Gaelic reciters as Euith or 
* £un.' Very probably the old Gael, before they acquired a knowledge of 
Ihm and rkymey eonstraeted their poetry in this literaiy form, whidi may wdl 
haye been, like the Welsh Engiyn^ as PrinoqMl Bhys maintains (Y Cymmro- 
dor, vol. xviii.). ri reminiscence of Latin metres preserved by the Romanised 
Britons and tran.^mitted by them to the Gael. Quite possibly, as Professor 
Windisch suggests (Ixxxi.), this Saga and similar Tales were at first pre- 
served in the prafsasional and popular meuMMy in detached lUtona or 
'Bona,' while at a later date poets and scelai3h» <^ eminence filled in the 
interstices in continuous prose, fit will be observed that the death of .fiVfen 
and Moif dd shendiMd 2'dna ' the two historians of the TdiHf' by the hand of 
CoehttfaiiDn is recorded in the Ssifa ilseU (p. 197), and acconttng to H. 8. 17 
this accounts for the Tale being lost for so long.) In this view of tho 
matter, the old and persistent tradition of Senchan Torpeist's connection 
V'lih the 7\iin Bo Clialnge acquires additional interest and import;utce. 
When still a very young man, Senchan was selected to pronouncu the 
funeral oration of Dalian Forgaill, chief poet of Ireland and panegyrist of 
St. Columba, who died in 598 A.D. The young poet acquitted himself so 
well on this occasion that he was there and then unanimously elected IXillan'g 
successor. Senchan held the office for a long time ; he was ard'oUamh in the 
time of King Guaire of Connaught, who died in 659 A.D. One of the first 
fades which the poet imposed upon hiniBelf was to recover the lost Tdm. 
He could find fragineiitB of it everywhere, ) ui the Sags in its entirety 
nowhere. Various accounts are given of his adventures in this quest, the 
most detailed being that recorded in Imiheacht na Troindhaimhet 'The Pro- 
oeedings of the great (Bardic) Company,' printed in the Tmmdioiu ef ihe 
Ottimie Society, vol. v. Senchan, after searching Ireland in vain, passed 
over to the Highlands of Scotland with a large retinue n h i o demands 
upon the hospitality of a comparatively poor district were such that we have 
reminiscences of iJiiar Shendiain to this day. He did not obtain the Tain in 
Alba. On another occasion the indeCstigable cttamk jounieyed to the Ide of 
Man, when he made the acquaintance of ft Torpeisi or ' monster,' an epithet 
by which the poet has since that time been remembered, in the shape of an 
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' ill-visaged,' oxccedingl}- loathsome youth, who afterw&nls appeared as 'a 
young hero, kiugiy, radiant, a long eye in bii bead, hii hair golden-yeUow: 
bant than die man of Hbm worid waa ha, botli in fonn and dreaa'; and 
whom the Bards took to be the Genius of Poetry (op. Cormac's Gloss, s.v, 
*pruU'). But the s^roat Saga was not to he found in any part of Gaeldum. 
When the living failed the energetic i>enohan, recxturse was bad to the dead. 
^7 tiie intavoeanon of tihe Siinta of Ireland, Fergus MaeRoigh, a ebief 
actor in the Ulatar wbTi and according to many the prime author of the 
great Ta!p, was raised from the dead. That hero good naturedly recited 
the Tain from beginning to end, while by one account Senchan wrote it 
down, by another this task was performed by St. Ciaran, who utilised the 
hide of his favonrito dun eow (m mBwyiot tile purpoae, whenee the name— 
Leabhar na h- Uidhn^'The Book of the Dun {Cow}.' The persistent associa- 
tion of Senchon's name with this Saga, sometimes as the author of it, bat 
more frequently as its recorerer or redactor, may well mean that the 
fsatums etteniA hot* * leading part in wearing the disjecta mmirtt of tUa 
gTMt Tale into a connected whde as we now hftve it. 

A much more important question than the origin and development of 
the Tale as a literary comj)osition is the historical value of ita contents. It 
is by far the most elaborate of the numerous Uero-taies of the Cuchullin or 
Ulster eyele, placed by the traditional chronology abont the beginning of 
tile Christian era, and professes to give s detailed account of the life of the 
people in that frir-o<T tinip. Are these traditions in any degree reliable t 
Much has been written upon the subject, in great part highly contro- 
versial, and, it must be allowed, charged on both sides with ignorance and 
prejodiee. Up till the pobHoatioa of Maepherson's Mm in 176S-3, the 
Legends of the Gael were ragwded by the people themaelTes as in the main 
genuine history. An inevitable reaction set in, and among non-Gaels these 
traditicms were contemptuously rejected wholesale as pure fiction* There- 
after among good aeholars of the older generation, saeh as CyDonovan and 
(yCurry, a luge faith abounded, and this no donbt helped to mahe the 
earlier disciples of the Zeussian school more sceptical than their mn<?ter. 
Because these, or the more impetuotis nmong them, found innumerable 
inconsistencies iu details, they were rather api to reject in large measure 
the whde. In his Introdncticm Ptaf essor Windiseb examines tUs problem 
in its many aspects. He passes onder review the aceoanta whioh Greek 
and Latin writers give of the Celtic people and theiv ways, — a phase of the 
question which Miss Eleanor Hull has so well handled in this Heview 
(voL iii. pp. 6^ 138); the Mythology of the people as compared with that 
of the oMmr memben of the Axyan family, a snhjsot espably disCTWsed by 
Rhys, Nutt, and other? ; in short, a comprehensive view of the problem all 
ronnd. And perhaps it would be difficult to name a safer guide through 
the tangled maze than this distinguished Celtologist who has read and 
digsatad vmj anthorilatiTe attoranee on the subject, and who poasesasa in 
turasnal degrse the gifts of dear and orderly atatemeot oombined with a 
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calm, dispaasionate judgment. The condiuion arrived at is that with much 
tliMt ifl iumfitl in detail, and not* little tluit on tlie flMe <rf it is impoanU^ 
the old Qaelie Sagas, and pre-emtnently this one, give on IIm wholft a not 
inaccurate representation of the life of tho Gaelic aristocracy in prehistorio 
times, their manners and customs, their beliefs and methods of government. 
Tbey were lo inteUeetiiftl noB, qutflc witted, devoted to literettire, and, 
unlike the greater nnmber of modem Bnropean natioiM^ with their beliefi 
and traditions not affected by a Roman nrmpation. 

To most of our readers the contents of the TAin Bd Cialnge are known 
through the labours of Keating, O'Gurry, and especially Miss Hull and 
AOas Fuiday. The tubjeet is the great war between UlBtor and the other 
provineet of Irehuid. Among a people who as a rule rMfoired no great 
eTotiPt" for fighting, there were no donbt sufficiently wf>i(^hty reasons for 
entering upon this war, but the immediate occasion, according to L.L., 
was here, as frequet^tly elsewhere, trivial enough. In a Comrdd drnddter' 
<>ss fl» , *pjIlow-end talkt' or enrtain leeture, OiUU and Meave of Connaa(^t 
took one ni|^t to discussing the value of their respective possessions, 
married women among the Gael, be it observed, requiring no pperial 
statute to enable them to hold property. After each article was enumerated 
and appraised, it was found tlttt die means and estate of the royal taoa^ 
were exactly equal in value, save only in one item. The king possessed a 
w'hite-horned h\i\\- Findhennnrh — for which no match could >>e found 
among the queen's herds. The annoying thing to Meave was that this 
animal was reared by herself, but in course of time the lordly ' Wbitebom,' 
disdaining to be owned by a woman, albeit a queen, transferred his serrieee 
to Uie king. In her chagrin Meave oonsolted her faototom Mac Both, who 
informed her that he knew of a bull in even,' way SOperior to ' Whitehorn,' 
the iMmn or ' Brown ' of Cualoge in Ulster, and that no doubt the owner 
might be induced to part with it for a consideration. The queen forth- 
widi despatehed Mae Both to Dare's residence, with attendante eanrying 
valuable presents and promises of more to follow, if Dare, the owner of 
the bull, agreed to part with the animal. The yeoman was too glad to 
oblige the queen, and he entertained her messengers all too hospitably. 
Li the eoiirse of the evening one of lliese, in his oupi^ remarked tiiat it 
was rery handsome of Dare to oblige Queen Meave so readily, when his 
neiirhbour retorted: 'Little thanks to him, Fnciri,' we would othrrwi^e 
drive awaj' the animal by force.' Parc'^ steward was pn^pine thrrmp^li the 
room at the time j he overheard the remark, and repeated it to bis 
master. The ktter was indignant, and next morning be dismissed the 
qveen's messengers with ignominy, informing them that their character as 
me-'^pengers alone saved their heads When the haughty Meave heard the 
report of her steward, Mac Koth, it was her turn to become furious. The 
boll she would have though Ulster should smoke for it. She summoned 
the other pMnriraeee of bdand to her aidi in order to aToiige the inanlt. 
Feigns MaoBeigh and Cormac^ son of Gonohobar, with the exiles of Ulster, 
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coUdciiveij known m the Dubloinges^ and numbemg 3000 (t 1500) warriors, 
were ftt Onuehftn «t the time, and these joined the expeditaon. The marefa 
of tbe allies fam, Comiaiigltt to Ulater ib giveik in detail, and is of mpnme 
value in the Topography of Ancient Ireland. The Ultonian heroes, with 
the exception of Ciichullin, who escaped the curse, were suifering from the 
cess iwmden Uiad at the time, and it fell to the great hero to meet in single 
oombet the hnvee of the allied forces. Among theee the moat fmoiu tne 
Ferdiad, of Firdomnann leoe, and an old companion-in-arms of Cuchullin. 
The fight of these two heroes at tbe Ford, and the InmcTit of Cuchullin over 
the bwly of his quondam comrade, arc worthy of a place alongside the 
masterpieces of description ol chiv alrous warfare (pp. 43G-599). Meanwhile 
the Ultoiiiaiie reoovw from their debility. Hey adTanee to meet the allied 
hoete. Mao Both, the scout, sees Conohobar with his leaders and ehiefa 
approaching. He describes them to Fcrgijs, who recognises them and, like 
Helen on the walls of Troy, tells of their fame to Oiiill and Meave. The 
dress, armour, weapons, insignia, and trappings ni. tha leaders of the 
Ulster host, — King Gooehobar, the «Bam4 Fereertne, the ehief poet 
Athatnie, the chief physician Fingin, the chief druid Cathba, the chief 
councnior and peacemaker Scncha, together with the hero warriors, are 
describixi in detail, and form one of the most interesting and valuable 
flfaapters of the Tale. 'Loeha and riven mn dry when Feraertne satirises 
them ; they fill again wImu he {Haises.' ' No one mnst refuse anything to 
Athairne.' Fingin is a greater pbynician than even Dr. Hornbook, and it 
must bo allowed that MacKoigh is a greater master of chaste hj^rbole 
than Burns. 'If,' says Fergus, 'Fingin only hears the patient's sigh, or 
even sees the smoke that issnes from the house where he Bes, he can 
diagnose the disease and cure it.' As the Ulster host advances, the ever 
watchful queen sees to it that the Donn of Cualnge is sent safely to 
Croachan. In the general engagement which follows, the Ulster army is 
TiofeoffioDa. The allisd forces are rooted, and find their way back to whence 
they eame aa best they ean. 

As an artistic production the Saga ends somewhat lamely. The Tale 
concludes with the fight of the two bulls, and here again the victory is with 
Ulster. Tbe ' Brown ' chases ' Whitebom ' all over the country, leaving a 
limb of him here and thttw. After ho had dispoeed of his rival in this 
fsshion the Dvnn turned towards his old home in Cualnge, and in his fniy 
committed great slaughter among the women and children who were mourn- 
ing his absence. Thereafter he turned his back to a bill, and with a blood- 
burst (t * like the crack of a nut ') his heart broke in his chest. With this 
inddeiit the IHia h6 dttkngt ends. 

To Oaelic and English readers the one drawback of this book is that it 
is written in German. Many of us can, no doubt, spell our way through 
tbe volume with more or less facility j but it is only the few who are able to 
nse the foreign tongno with lueh ease as to f uUy ap^eciata tiw wide 
leanuaf and eonnd judgment shown on oroiy page of this great wwl^ tiie 
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most important contribution to Celtic scholarship smco the publication of 
tlM Itoiirui Pala»'^benikiit, Don. BIackinnon. 

NOTE 

The Latherou Ogam-Stone 

This is the latest-found iScottish ogam-stone of which I have heard. 
From a paper of Dr. Anderaoo'fi, which he has kindly sent me, I learn that 
it mm found is 1903 'in the wall of an old byre in LetlMion,' OeithiMw: it 
is now in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. A photograph 
of it was sent me on Octoher 8, 190:^, by the Rev. Dr. J. M Joass of 
Qolspie, hut I was then too busy to attack it. In September 1904, however, 
I lair ^ photograph again at Ml honie^ and he gave it to me : there vaa 
aleo a ma^ hurger photognpht but in my opinion muoh leee deer. 

My reading ii 

duunodnnatmeiqqnahhto 

The only ditfereuces 1 find in Dr. Anderson's reading are these: — (1) He 
does not interpret the unique sign (=e>) after Uie nor does he give it so 
extended an outline a* I do; (2) for the three etrohee nuddiig ahh he reade 
four strohee making t, hat in a letter to me he admite that the « is not 

certain. 

The stone is flaked away just after the last o, and broken off altogether 
a Kttle above it (ae well ae a little below the lint d) ; bat with the addition 
of nn neoenary to eomplete the la«t word the aenee is perfeot» and I do not 

believe anything morn was written. 

The inscription runs up the left side of the stone (the normal direction 
in the ogam-stones of Scotland, Orkney, and Shetland). The face of the 
•time e^bite two men riding on hoiiebadii:^ the feomt one eanying a spear j 
above them, a bird holding a fish in ita clawej above theeOi iuterlaeed work 
forming thp lower part of a cross.^ 

AH such stones in Scotland and the northern isles are 'concerned with 
the ownership or occupation of lands or dwellings. Some, found near to 
ehurdies» hear a eross to show that the diunh was owner or oeeupier and 
the figures of anned laymen on the same side as the cross (as seen also in 
the Fordun stone of a church of St. Ernan*) should indicate that they were 
the grantors or lords of the soil, or less probably that they were tenants 
from the chureh. 



' It may be said, ' If this is the shaft of & cross, why is it narrowed »t the bottom 7 ' 
A complete croati with the same peculiarity is in Mr. J. Romilly Ailen's Early 
Cftrifftan SymbtHtm^ p. 120, and the crucifix on p. 142 will tbow that the narrow 
part onVinnlly represented the feet and ankles of J«siis,png«ctiiig from OBider a broad 
wrap which corerod the rest of the legs. 

i nj Kdiit Bumrdtttt p. 96, 

* KdUc BmurdMt ff^ 66-6. 
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Thi'; forecast from the ornamentation is verified by the legend whiebf 
written in modern wise, would run thus : — 

Dunnod, 'nn at Meiqq Nahhto(nn) 
JJonaius, in place of Mac Naugliton. 

Here Dunnod^DdDitua, Welsh JJitnawd, I>M6d. In the Irish Martjrology 
«l GhMmun am no fewer then ox lainte <if the name of IMnait (2) or 
Doneit (4).'^ As the doubling of consonante in Scottish ogams normally 
means that the preceding vowel is short, it would seem that Dunnod 
repf escnts a T at Ddn&tus, in which the first sjllable, being unaot^ted, 
had lost Its lungth. 

'mi is the preporition Iki or As represmted by « <mi fhe Kflin aad For- 
niaston stones ; for in is found in Middle Irish, and is common in Highland 
Gaelic for tho proposition an (Kellk Iif^nr'-Ji'\-, p. 64). dn itself, written 
ann, is found in the Burrian and Culbinsgarth stones, and the pra»-labial 
fom Ml in the St Ninian's it<me. The doubling of the n means that the 
elided vowel was short, or that the 'sonant nasal ' was paronounoed short 

at is the modern ^t^ 'place,' pronounced hf, which occurs in one form or 
another in either eleven or twelve of the Pictish inscriptions, while the 
related utJiiu (modem aUe) appears on three more (KeUic Ee$earcheSf pp. 63-4). 

Meiqq (modem ITk) is the genitive of Maqq (Mac), It ie fomid on other 
Pictish ogam-stones as Meq q, M'qq, Aiq, Mi (the laat two equating with 
modem 'Ie). Meiee is found in Irish. 

Nahhto{nn), the source of our NaitgfUon, is a well-known Pictish name, 
in which the first vowel varies from 0 to at and a, and the second varies 
between 0 and a. In the Lonaatiag ogama it ia written JVaUloim in the 
genitive, ^e tin possibly represents not the shortnesa of the piraoediDg a 
but the assimilation of an earlier (Nectognos). 

The formula used is equivalent to that of the St. Ninian's stone (' En- 
ttloaare of Mae Kan in Hobhaist '), and very near to those of the Lunasting 
ftnd Culbinsgaith atonei. 

Tho Ldtheron stone has an uniqnn palaeographical interest, --ince the 
coml i nation ei is represented by a character compounded from the lioman 
alphabet, that is, an c with i dropping from the tail of it. The stem-line 
forma the tronibuit of the «. I h«re long since pointed out that the 
diphthongs oi and vi are found represented in North Brituh ogams by 
the letters 0 and IT crossed by the stem-line, which here representR thnt 
horizontal I of which the Kelts were so fond.' In all these diphthongs the 
motive is to save time and space, since the ogam for * eonaists of no fewer 
than five atrokea; indeed, the ofama for «i wwddhaTe taken nine! 

Hanging i in Latin HSS. ia hardly found after tiie early part of die 
ninth century. 

* The -aif innt^ar^ of -at lirise:-, from the gsD. DotuMf saints' nswiiis aMBallj 
app«ariag lo LaIiq kalead&rs in the genitiTe. 

* grfWe BtmhiM, fl, 19-4, M, lU. 
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To «am upi the stoiM in tho bouaduy-atoiie of a ehtneh of 8t Doofttm 

mrrounded by property of M'Naiighton. I do not know whether there are 
any dedications to saint'? of this name in Scotland or Ireland, but in 
Glamorgan we have Llandunwyd Major, traoslated into EagUsh as St. 
Donat'a. K W. B. Nicholson. 



REPLIES 

Oalum-ciUe nam feart s nan tnam. Ckilanibft of the graves and tombs. 
{Ommma Oaddira, vol. i. p. 249.) 

Tn the Vdlic Hevirw of April Mr. J. M. Maclrinlay asks the meaning of 
thi£ phrase. Like many other passages in the work, this was translated 
tentatively. I an under the liiiiire«doii tintt tlie phnae fefen to the maaj 
ehurches, with buiying^^ioiiiidi attached, named after St. Columba. 

Feart is a grave, a graT^Md; toam it a tomb^ a phoe ol toinl% a 
chambered place of burial. 

Tang alao aiiplied to a ohambered plaoe of hnrial, andiometinea to an 
nndeigronnd house. Auxahdbe CABmcnAiL 

hk hat number Mr. J. M. Maokinlay queries whether Haolrithe (ComtM 

Oadelica, i. 285) is ' to be identified with St. Maolriae, otherwise St. Finlagan, 
who is believed to have given name to Knock Mulreesh in Islaf« near which 
is his chapel— Cili Fheileagan.' 

Mftolrithe IB none other than Maelraba, the genitiTe being need aa 

nominative. The pronunciati ri Is se n in Amulree, Maelruba's ford. 

Mr. Maokinlay also asks if M.Lolni un i<: a flirninutive of St. Maelrubha. 
It is not, Maolruain is an independent name, occurring twice in the 
Martyrohgy of (yOomum. The latter part of the compound is found with 
eKtennon in the Iridi word vikhmm^ a ehampion, whenee the very oonmoD 
Irish name Maol-ruanaidb. 

Whatever ' '>t Maolri.sc' mny be, Finhc^rin is a place-name, meaning 
'little white hollow,' well known in connection wiUi (be Lords of the 
Islee. W. J. W. 
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OCTOBER 10^ 1907 

FOUB COLUMBAN SITES IN SCOTLAND 
J. M. Mackinlay, M.A., F.S.A. (Loud, and Scot) 

Xhibb is an interesting chain of eeotoriastioal rites oon- 
neetod with St Colomba Btretching aerooB Sootland, in the 
nudn from weet to east 

I. lOMA 

To begin with, we have lona, otherwise Icolmkill-- St 
Colamba*8 own island — where he founded his monastery in 
563 and where in 597 he died full of years and full of 
honour, as the pegee of Adamnan testify. The daily life of 
the lona monastery, with its alternations of pvayer, study, 
and manual labour, went quietly on for a long period after 
the saint's death, unmolested by hostile influences from with- 
out. At len|g^-h, however, roving bands from Scandinavia 
appeared among the Hebrides, bringing hre and sword with 
them. In 794, almost exactly two hundre<i years after St. 
Columba's death, these piratical Vikings made their first, but 
not their last, descent upon lona Eight years later they 
burned the monastery. Dr. W. F. Skene remarks: *The 
monastic buildings thus destroyed belonged, no doubt, to the 
original monastery, which was constructed of wood, and had 
been xepaixed by Adamnan. Hitherto there had been no 
fteling of inseeority in oonnection with such wooden buildings, 
but sinoe the ravages of the Danes began there is abundant 
evidenee of the frequent deetruetion of eueh buildings by 
▼OL. IT. a 
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fire.' ^ In 806 the monks, to the number of some sixty-eight, 
were slaughtered 1»y tlie Vikinfrs. It is probably to this 
tragedy that local topography bears witness in the names of 
Port-na-Mairtear, i.e. the Haven of the Martyrs, on the 
east side of the island, and Rftdha-Port-tia-Mairtear, i.e. 
the Promontory of the Haven of the Martyrs — skirting the 
inlet on the south. 

This disaster destroyed the supremacy of Zona ; and its 
numaateiy, though rebuilt, oeaaed to be reekoned i$» head d 
the Colambaa houaeB in Sootland. Dr. Skene aaya: 'So 
complete was the ram, and so exposed had the island bsoome 
to the zavagee of the Danes, that the Abbot Cella4sh iqppeart 
to have resolved to remove the chief seat of the Cdamban 
order from lona to Ketls in Meath, of which he had obtained 
a giant two years previoiislj/ * Accordingly, in 807, Cellach 
began to boild a stone oharch at Kells, for the completion of 
which seven years were required. 

II. Ddnkbld 

Though Tona thus lost its premier position among Colum- 
ban foundations, Scotland was not wholly bereft of the 
prestipfe to be derived from the name and fame of St. 
Coluiiiba. Dunkeld took the place of lona, and inherited to 
a large extent its ecclesiastical influence. Being away from 
the seaboard, and therefore less accessible to the Northern 
pirates, Dunkeld was selected as a place of safety ; and there, 
accordingly, a Columhan monasteiy was founded by Con- 
stantin, King of the Picts, who died in 820. In 651, 
Kenneth MacAlpine, King of the Picts, either completed 
Constantin's church or built a new one in memory of St. 
Columha. In any case, some of the relics of the great Abbot 
were brought to Dunkeld, and gave additional sanctity to the 
place. The monastic foundatioi^, thus strengthened, con- 
tinued to flourish till the time of Alexander who in 1107 

> CdUe ScoOoMd, voL u. pp. 290-1. 
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craatod the Bishopric of Bankeld, ind appointed Cotmaie, 
the Abbot of the monastery, the fint oooapant of the see.^ 

After describing the general appearance of the district 
aionnd Dunkeld, Billings observes : ' The chief iodiTidiial 
ornament of the aoene is the CathednJ, with its grey square 
tower rising up from a vast mass of trees, which cluster 
round and shade the ruined cbnrcb.' The bnilding which, 
like the monasteiy, was dedicated to St. Columba, belongs to 
a later time than that of King Alexander. Its choir, which 
was rebuilt in the beginning of last century, shows some 
traces of thirteenth century work, but the structure dates 
mainly jfrom the fifteenth century.* 

In his Lives of the Bishops of Ihtnkeld* Alexander Myln, 
who waa Canon of Dunkeld early m the sixteenth ceutury, 
and aftierwards Abbot of Oambuskenneth, and first President 
of the College of Justice, gives some interesting particulars 
legarding St Oofaimba'a oonneetioii with the OathediaL He 
aaja : 'l^iere was over againat the great altar a jneoe of 
painting representing the twenty-four miracles of St. C!olme^ 
and overhead of this two etatoes of that saint*' This 
painting was ezeeuted during the time of Thomas Lander, 
who was bishop £rom 1450 till 1481. The saint's name 
ooeois in the bishop's epitaph — the translation of which is as 
follows: 'Christian people, pour out your joyful prayers 
for Thomas Lawder, your teacher. Do, 0 Virgin, give him 
the name of Saint, and let St. Thomas be placed near the 
good St. Colme in heaven.* 

George Brown, who was appointed bishop in 1484, pro- 
cured three large bells for the Cathedral, one of them having 
the name of St. Colme. Bishop Brown showed himself a 
strong believer in the power of St. Coluraba's relics, for when 
a pestilence broke out in the district he had recourse to them 

> Cdtxc ikotlandf toL iL pp. 36S, 370. 

* BmtwM tmd SeiiUtiwiieml Amti^wUiu ofSeMamd. 

' MacGibbon and Enis'-^ Frdr-iaftical ArchiterttiTr of Fco'lanJ, vol. uL p. 31. 

* A t mnslation appears in the Trantactiona oj tht Faik LUerary and Antiquarian 
Boci$ty, pp. 30b6& 
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to cure the eick. When the plague attacked the Cathedral 
tenants at Caputh, five miles from Dunkeld, he sent to them 

by the chancellor some consecrated water in which the saint's 
bones had been dipped. Myln relates that ' many did drink, 
and were cured.' But he adds : 'There was one forward 
fellow cLiiiong them who said to the chancellor, " For what 
does the bishop send us water to drink 1 I could wish he 
had sent some of his best ale." But he and the rest to the 
number of thirty who refused to drink the water died of the 
plague, aud were buried in oue grave.' In 1508 James iv., 
for the special devotion which he had to the glorious con- 
hnoHf 8t» Colixmba, granted a confirmation of certain lands 
to the said George, Bishop of Dunkeld, and his sacoessois in 
the see.' 

During Bishop Brown's episcopate David Meldrum, rector 
of Blair in AthoU, presented to the CSathedral altar several 
sacred vessels, inelwding a pot adorned with an image of St. 

Ckilumba, who is described as his guardian saint. He also 
adorned St. Columba's shrine in the parish church of St. 
Andrews. The fab at Dunkeld was kept on St Golumba's 

Day, the ninth of June. 

The ' Seal of Causes ' of the chapter of Ihmkeld bears ' a 
figure of St. Columba with the nimbus, in pontifical vest- 
ments, sitting on a plain throne, his right hand raised and 
his left holding the crosier. At each side of the bishop is a 
half-length figure of an angel waving the thurible, and the 
words " SL Columba." "S' Capitiili Dunkeld ad Causaa et 
cetera negocia."** When cominenting on this seal the 
Marquess of Bute observes : ' Care should be taken in repre- 
senting him to do nothing to favour auy idea that Columba 
was a bishop, and also to give him not the Boman but the 
Celtic tonsure, and not the crosier but the pastoral sta£'' 
The counter seal of the Sigillum Commune or Common Seal 
of the chapter has among other devioes, ' Within a Gothic 

* Exeheqver SolU, ml xin. p r>3 n. 

' LMDig's CakUifgut 9/ AncittU iSeottith Stalt, toI. i. p. 181. 
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niche a figure of St. Columbe in pontifical vestments, sitting 
OD a throne formed of two wolvesi the head and forelegs 
which pnject at the sidea* 

IIL Cramond 

The tliird link in the chain is Cramond on the Firth of 
Forth, where the church was dedicated to St. Columba, and 
a spring was named after him. This spring is mentioned in 
a (barter of 1601 as a landmark in the topography of the 
district. Nether Cramond was granted )>y David I. (1124- 
1153) to Robert Avenel, an English baron, and was by the 
latter transferred to the see of Dankeld. Nether Cramond 
came to be known in consequence as Bishop's Cramond, while 
the other portion of the ancient manor went by the name of 
Kii^B Cramond. St. Goltimba's church, which stood near 
the numth of the Almond, waa a mensai church of the 
Inahops. The eiue waa eerved hj a ▼icar appointed hj 
them.* The hiihope had a residence at Nether Cramond. 
The ancient ii^<Kacowned tower, still standing to the height 
of nearly fifty feet in the private grounds of Cramond House, 
10 believed to he part of their psdace. Messrs. ICacGibbon 
and Boss remark : ' Almost no details remain to enable the 
date of the tower to be fixed ; but, so far as can be gathered 
from the existing features, it seems to be of the earlier part 
of the sixteenth century.' A chapel now demolished once 
stood at the west end of the tower. 

Richard de Praebenda, chaplain to William the Lyon, 
both before and after the latter became king, was consecrated 
Bishop of Dunkeld about 1170, and died some three or four 
years latter at Cramond.* He was interred on the island of 
Inchcoloi, which later became the burial-place of more than 
one Bishop of Dunkeld. The body of Bishop Bichard of 

> Ubg^ OataUfug, vtllp, 181. 

* CeJedonui, \ol. ii. p. 79S 

* Tkt OauUUaitd atid Vonuttic ArchiUttur* of SeoOandf toL iii. pp. 432-5. 

* K«itV« Oatalcgiu o/SetUiA BiAep$f p. 74. 
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Irmerkeithing, who died in 1272, was buried at Dunkeld, but 
his heart was deposited in the north wall of the choir of the 
church, which he had built ia ooonection with the monastery 
OQ the island. 

rV. Inohcolm 

The last link in the Columban chain like the first is an 
island. Icolmkill begins the series and luchcolm ends it. 
There is, however, a differencH. The former island was 
associated with the personal work of St. Columba, but there 
is no proof that the latter was ever visLtcd by him. What 
we do know is that, in 1123 A.D., a hermit, who specially 
devoted himself to the cultus of the Saint, lived on the island 
in a cell which still exists. Alexander i., who, as we have 
already seen, croated the Biahoprie of Donkdlcl, was stoim- 
atoyed on the island of Inchoolm for three days, and enjoyed 
the hospitality of the hermit whose simple ftxe oonsi^ed 
of shell-fish and the nulk of a oow. In hia distress at sea 
the king had invoked the aid of BL Columha; and, as a 
thank-o£bnng for his rescue from shipwreck, he finmded a 
monastery for Angustinian canons on the island, and dedicated 
it to the Saiot. 

The existing monastic buildings, of which the octagonal 
Chapter House forms such an interesting feature, were not 
hegun till about a century after Alexander's time, and did 
not reach completion till a considerably later date. The 
Lady Chapel was added early in the fifteenth century. The 
hermit's cell is situated at the north-west angle of the 
monastery garden, and ' consists of an irregular stone building, 
measuring internally 15 feet 7 inches in length on the north 
side and 1 7 feet on the south side, by a width of 6 feet at 
the east end and 5 feet at the west end. The height from 
the floor to the spring of the arch ia 4 teet 8 inches, and to 
the crown of the arch 8 feet.' ' 

' MaeOibbon and Ross's IJccIesiasticnl Arrhiteduu of Scotland, rol, iii. p. 309. 
Vide alio Six J. Y. Simpson s paper on ' The Cell ' in the Froe0$dingi of th* Society of 
jtnfifManM Scotlcmdy yoL ii. pp. 48IMU8. 
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FOUR OOLUMBAN SITES IN SCOTLAND lOS 

The Inchcolm monastery was pillag-ed UvIcq by the English 
in the fourteenth century. On both occasions St. Columba 
was believed to take vengeance on the invadere,— tlie first 
time by raising a great storm, the second time by causing 
the vessel containing the booty to sink suddenly in a calm 
sea. Stewart, in his Metrical Version of Boece's Chrofiides, 
speaks of 

* Sanct CoImi« kirk within the se that stods 
Into ane vie rieht far within the flude^ 
Ane Inglifl echip come to that ile ane da^ 
And tpabeit an thst plMod fOr iUs,'> 

On anotlier oocanon the moiiasteiy was set fire to by an 
inoenduuy, but tbe flames vnan miraculoiiBly eztingoiahad 
by its patnm saint. 

*So be the vertvi of that halie mrin 
Sanct Colme, his kirk fra biming chaipit than.'* 

Such beliefs are interesting, especially when we remember 
what power over ihe elements was attributed to St. Columba 
by Adanman, who says : ' Let the reader think in what and 
bow great bonoiir our illustrious patron was held by God, 
seeing tbat, while he was yet in this mortal flash, God was 
pleased at his prayer to quell the storms and to calm the 
seas . . . and the gales of wind arose as he wished." The 
Gohunban island on our west coast, and the Colomban island 
on our east coast are brought together in thought by Billings 
when he remarks regarding Inchcolm : ' Though the light* 
grey walls of the ruin are distinctly visible in clear weather 
firam the streets of iEkiinburgh, and from the villages that 
line the Firth, lona itself has not an air of stiller solitude.' 

The above four sites are thus connected historically with 
one another, and all of them have associations with St. 
Columba. 

•P.m •P,407. 
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THE GLENMASAN MANUSCRIPT 

FfiOEBsaoB Maokinmon 
GAELIC TEXT 
•XO&AIQSCHT* TANA BO FUPAISB A2IN 80/ 

Gd aeht da toglad agua do h-aiiged dim^ OQdht 
Finn. Agus do voindsed an sluagh a tri iad as a h-aitUe em 
.i a irian fik Meidb d'a mor-eoim^^ agus an txian eile fit 
Feigns go Mom Dnine h-Aengain ar cenn na Medio Flidaiae, 
agns an trian die & Logtud mao Cooroi ar cenn na -tfna oo 
Glenn Mnghaidhi ar mngluuged moron do mhuthib for 
n-Eiremi les in n-Gramhanraid. 

li ann atn do ehuala<* Domnall Dualbuidhe an cath do 
chur, agus a mac do marbadh con a maiUiib,* agus a dhiin' 
do thoghail, a sk^id* agas a mhaine agus a mna do broth 
liadhac^ d'feruib Eirenn. Agus do ghab ag ^gaine a mie agns 
acc tabaizt a tesmolta, agus adubairt^ : 

Aird-ri iartair na h-Elga*; 
Scx:haido do cuir a snim, 
maieh a gnim a tennta. 

•B4c6ir Eiri iat(h)-lethan 
Aige idar righ as ruirech ; 
A seoid is a h-ilmaine, 
Do iiii4nMlh gan f hninelL 

omlte. uiU dn]iadUia((n> cA^'^^^i^ •"omits. ntctiala. ' mnirrltir, 
' dtmad. > omiUu >> adds ia l*ig and. Y.B.L. p. 34a ' Eorpa. 

1 The Tdin bd Flidaiie, aa ;^ivcn in thi» MS^ Mdt Imn. It ifl leen to be qnit« 
different from the Tim b'' F'( F n ^, wf ; b nf onf time formed one of the rmmdaot 
the Tdin bd Cualgru, and wkicii is pnoted by jProfeasor Windiaoh from LL. and Eg. 
ia/r. r.^voL&ik IOa«tM9t Wlial follow* ia tbit Ma it 111* IWa^pjUoc^ 
Biiit ' hj the Oimhanraulh for the recovery of the Tain. It will be olwerved that the 
title Toraightact Tana bo Flidaite ia not given in Y.B.L. Tain U 'driTing,' 'raid,' 
Mpeoially of cattle, ooMaioDaDy a* below (p. 107, n. 2), and aba in lha madam )as- 
|liag% mid for 'liaida* niaply. SPMr, tdmif^uadU ^ Q. CftracU) ia (be puanit for 
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{OcmHnued Jrompp. 26, 27.) 
SKGUSH T&ANSLATIOK 

TflE FUBSUIT OF THE CATILE-iiiUD OF iLlDAIij HEEfi. 

The end of it was that the fort of OilUl the Fair was 
captured and destroyed. The host was divided in three 
divisions thereafter : a third was set apart to attend specially 
to Meave; a third put under Feigns, who went to Dun 
Engan Moor for the Maol Flidais ; and the remaining third 
under Lugaid, son of Curoi, who proceeded to Glen Mugh- 
aighe, ^^'hcre a largrc number of the chiefs of the men of 
Ireland were destroyed by the Gamhanraidh, to drive away 
the cattle. 

It was then that Donald Yeilowlocks heard of the battle 
having been fou<^ht, of his son with his chiefs having been 
slain, his fort destroyed, and his cattle and wealth and wives 
carried away by the Irishuien. And he began to lament his 
son and to deciai'e his praises, and said : — 

*A great calamity the death of OiliU, 
Tie hii,'li king of the west of Eigl^ 
Multitudes are in sorrow ; 
Mighty hit am in timet of i tr a w . 

' The right to spacious Irebuid» 
Was U» among kings and lordly 
His oaittie and great wealth 
Wen earned away haatily. 



Ui« raooTerj by tb« proper owner* of the enaeh or booty. The words figure largely 
m Oadie litantnTCt. In the Fnuig MS. af . w« are told that when Death is the 
BAif?er, n ?r>tV h hopelrs?. And even the Almighty is spoken of ss Ceannard tluaifh 
Um fiiUar Ufir, 'the Gommsader of a host by whom the porsnit is driTen back' 
(t. SVona. «f ik$0«td. Soc <if /mwriMM, voL zi. pp. 39i, L O. mtUki, *pn- 
sner,' yields the English 'tory.' 

* «d, ttvd, pL Mitt, 'a jewel,' frequently danotsa *oow,' cows,' which is rery pro> 
haUy the meaning here. lu S.G. dialset a aMU it a ohuiuii fftMng to a gay, 
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* Maith teoh * an righ nniunaigh, 
Maidi a teglach gan time ; 
Imda ciSiaich as copana, 
Sair aiar ar f hud • ddghi. 

'Oeitloi Mt aa oeirti» f hiohe > 
Do ooMaib noohar adbsnall*; 
Is ed do nidh a ftdang, 
An nech do^ b* inand auiaaan. 

do hi a choilihcii cile ann, 
Naoh ad inand eomanmand* 



' Maith a rath 'a a ' rigbe sen/ 
A dioehraKle 'a » t^iar thlogh ; 
An fer sin nochar meblach, 
A thaaglach do ba lan^mdr/ 



Mor. 



sDala Fergusa immorro. Kainic? reime gan fhuiraoh 
aguB dodairedha ague eolaigh o Fhlidais leis ^ar cenn na 
Maile^ d'd moch-dilscadb. Agm do gabsat rompa laim ra 
Loch L^triach* n<S go rangadar gus an fothair ffr-domain^ in 

ar ciiired an Maol d'a m6r-coimed con a m6r-thanaidh,' do 
t-shechna na sliiag agu3 ar teichcdh na trom-shochraide. 
Agus do chili r Fergus a miiinntir uadha do tinol na tana go 
tindesuech, ague do cruiiinighset na h-almha agtiR na h-inclile 
go h-athlam. Agua fuaradar an Maol Flidaise 'n a luide. 
Agus do badar ^ 'g a f hulairemh ^ uirre ^irghe ^ do dKenam.^ 
Agus nir fhaumii si eirgi ortha. Agus targadar a rfs go ro™ 
dicra, agus ° nfr eirigh si ortha ^ Agus do hadar an tres 
fecht ° 'g a fuabairt °, agus nir i hedbad r a cur do lathair a 
leptachais \ Agus tainic Fergus d'a h-indsaigid' and sin, oir 
do* b'ingnad leis *8ddh* na Bochralde oe a dud 'n a com* 
naidha Agus "mar do cuala*^ a o6roghadli, do fhiaMgh* 



* omits. oeart. * bbadbmalL ' Keoch ro. 

TJB.L. onuU tUs half qaatiaia, righ saaach. «-t Bo glnaia Paqtaa. 

^"^ 00 h-airm irroibi in Mael. ' adds . . . r»id sin. ^ daingin. 

ig faraiL omita. "omits. oi moidi ro erigh ssseia. 

ic fobairt ergbi oirtbL * adds uilL s adds in Un sio. 

'd'^n-iadiugid. ■oia » asoL «*>iaiarda«hnalaid. « iaiftioL 
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' Ooodlv the palarc of the king of numerous hotter 
Cioodiy his household bold and brare ; 
Ifiiiy eap« and goblats, 
BMtk veit, thro^gboafc his palaoe. 

' Four hundred and twenty 
Bettalkme mtiHn and nimble^ 

Those who were ranked thaNb 
Were all of like names. 

* And there were as niMij tigun 
Who bore diflforeat BMoee. 



* Good his fortune and his reign, 
His troops and his glorious men ; 
To him no diihonmir clung. 
His homeliold wtt vwy nvmerouib' 

Ab to Fergaa: he proceeded forthwith, aceompeiued hj 
heffdamen and guides from Flidaie, to seek the Maol aad 
roiue her up, Thej went hy Lake Letnach and came to the 
deep dell in which tiie Maol was pnt with her large herds, to 
EToid the hosts and to escape horn the numerous troops. 
Fergus sent his men to gather the cattle quickly together, 
and they speedily collected the herds and cattle. They found 
the Maol Flidais 1 ving down. And they were ordeiing her 
to rise. She refused. They again urged her vehemently, and 
still she did not rise. They were pressing her hard for the 
third time, but they could not remove her from where she 
lay. Then Fergus approached, for he was amazed at the 
behaviour of the crowd as they stood over her in her resting- 
place. And when he heard of the state of matters, he 

*CWrt (T.RLceart)e8]ihaid]7belbrMtiMr,<lbiv.' CWi/ftMs, I tsles to be 

a iull More. 

• r. n. 1, tvpra, p. 104. 

* 86dh, for which Y.B.L. haa in the traosferred meaning of 'method,' 'way. 
The modem $aod (0. O. «^ 'jouruey,' 'toad*) ii frequently used in the same tense. 

JM {an) taori a fh' nrl. 'In what trim !irf> v- i! T can be replaced by f'! 'n xt'? t th' 
•ff 1 Tha mi gu taodaiiy ' I am in good lonu.' Hogk, ocaisioiialiy wntien sodk, 
■•ana in O. O. as veil as in Hod. G. 'liuniiy.' 
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d'a h-aithentaib a h-ordughadh. Agus adrubadar* TiacH 
fiwadar macsamhla na s^hailechta mn do dhenamh nam ^ di, 
agus do ba doigh leo gur bi" coma a tigema <*do bi 'g a^ 
traothad. * Ro-dus-tarraid Fergus f, agus tainic • co h-ainiardlia 
d'a h-indsaigid ^ Atrus tuc ^ tulgadh d'urlaind a airm innte 
no CO tainicc^ a h-osnad ep;comlnmn eiade. Agus buailiss a 
Column 89. via gan fhuirech i, agus ni iugha do close isi aim sin. Agus 
buailis an treaa feacht go fergach f, agus ni fuair fregra fuir- 
echair uaithi. Acht ien ni chena^: tug^ Fergus naf m- 
beimenna troma toirrsecha ar tinnenus d'a to-diisgadh, co 
clog fa ^ ceithri h-airdib Erenn uili a h-eigen ^ agus a h-oena 
geiinnocli ag a ii-aiimde6nacliadh re L-uaraan a h-imiina co 
h-essadail d'a h-ful agus d'a b-orleptht6 " £r-aithenta fein, co 
Dach vaibi cend bruigbne " no biule do gleiro na Gamhannide 
naflii dfiak an oomlui?, agus Pnaok tugP aithne ar oigludh 
Aildla Find^. 'Ar an adhUiar ain gorab' e am toidiMtal 
aa treisi do tuunl iad" do d%hail AillelkFinn^ *Do fhog^ir* 
Feigns a h-airledi and ain o nar^ fhtooh an adba ain 
d'f!hagbail 6ar, no gur gaizodar ^ na filidh Agus adabairt 
Briena co n-eireoofaadh air fein gan fuirech. Agus gellais 
Feigns comhadba* ddsan ar a dtUnad Agus atbcnrt' and: — 

Efrich,- a fer>> ing;intacb,* 
A Maol Fiidais lacht milia ; 
F^gaib frros aiten^^urUi ; 
6ir nir b'ingflt inBaitihine, 
Duitei '"riara an ruag^ bendaohi 
Aoht mad adhradb Ailill, 
Do bregadh do bo tbaintedb, 
An oein do (f )«isir aivediM. 
O nach mair an milidb sin,**^ 
Do (f )uMr tu do Unoairte. 



* adds a«iD. ^ adds toimc. gp roibe. iga. 

*"* Agm taaio Ftrgm fda. ' adds and ado. ' tngaatair. 

•» tuc. ' omit? i tnfaadar. * im. 

' b-«igb«aD. h-oirr-aleibtib. * Imgh. * comarths sin. 

V go tnoMl « ouiti. it. • adda i tonidbadit na taaa agiw. 

t IndlatiiMSt. Ro obair. ^ naahar. " fair. 

> cnmn mor ' uMf, Bricne na briatlnanaa, * iiyimtKa^yh 
Bliabh a ruag. Here Y.B.L. fOiis. 
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requested those usually about her to order her up. They 
said that they never saw her act in this listless manner 
before, and that they believed it was grief for her lord that 
proetiated her. Fergus approached her, and angnly attacked 
her. He gave her a thrust with the hilt of his weapon, when 
she groaned because of the injurious treatment He struck her 
agsun incontinently, and yet she did not move. He struck 
her the third time with passion, still she did not give heed to 
him. But one thing: Fergus struck the cow nine heavy, 
grievous blows quickly in succession to rouse her up. Over 
the four airts of Ireland her bellow and lowing groans were 
heard as they were forcing her to leave her accustomed 
haunts and face the terrors of being violently driven away. 
There was not a lord of mansion or stead of the chivalry of 
the Gamhanraidh but heard the moan and became aware of 
the 'violent death of AiliU the Fair. Whence it was that this 
ms the strongeet muster they made to avenge AiM the 
Fair. Feigos ordered his men to beat her, seeing that she 
refused to leave her resting-place at his instance* in case the 
poets would laugh at him. Then Bricne said that the cow 
would rise forthwith at his bidding. Fergus promised 
presents to him for rousing her np^ And Bricne spoke thus : — 

Rise, marvellons ooir, 

Ifaol Flidaas whoM nilk it twMt ; 

Leave Erris with its rough furze, 

For it never provided pasture fit for you, 

On its red (I) precipices. 

Only your devotion to Ailill (made it ondoiable) ; 
Your herdsmen were broiled, 

While he lorded it there. 

Seeing that the warrior no longer lives, 

Your days oi plenty (i) are also gone. 



* Om sluNdd sspsefe lisre wirwlar, 'satirisai,' rather tliaD fsjndor, 'hngli at* 

Bat STsn the Liui;L of the poets would b« iiuVieutiihle to Fergus 

' Ibis is th« third aod last rdorie or run of th« Tale. Glenmaaaa marks the 
*l»wlri* ot lints in a whsr of smss by a psried. The aiehaie dietioB ef ^ raiis 
is a eoBitMt fm/Hon, bat diSwsnt him the pnrpoiely obscure diction which the 
bards sometimes need, as in BriSBsns long (vol. i, p. 306), when the satiliBt mssnt to 
puxsle the Gambanraidh. 
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Na bi tee(h a fiiair sleiphtib ; 

romaiun sa rim-s^gbidh,^ 
Go lift OrttMhiin ekdh-naine. 
Uair tic under AfleUs 
Lind d'ar tigh do'n turus-a ; 
Uair mia f hir as aoa toicthe, 
Tusa agua si a sitb-broghaib. 
CSiiifiMl-w do eonludha, 
0 FberguB do'n dula-sa 
Ro-trffi mngh n A»^i an Fhinn-bennaigh,* 
Re caithem re cuartugudh euibdc rit?5a, 
A ri-tulcha a mbacbaidh ia d mor-taintib. 
AiMlttodl* uiaibliiiMl d'tadlmHtt tania Ailelk. 
Mas egail let M a thoing * d'fbagbail d'armaibk 
Na f uirigb re feiguguUi dei^ mio Bam, 
Aobt rim eirig. 

Da eirig as a h-adba gan fuirech ann sin re briathraib 
Oatumm to. Bricni Agus do timdU an Dubloinges an tain go tinnesnach, 
agns do ouinet rompa lat laim re Lodi Letriadi agua d*um- 
saige Glenna maol-tuleha Mughaighthi a comdail Medba agua 
Oilalla agus mait(h)e eboataidh an oaomh-alualg. 

Dala Luigdech mic Oonroi agus trih t-ahluag for n-Bienn. 
Do aiigaet aein deiaoert Lrraia oo leir o Leitir Fhidhaig oo 
Glenn Mudhaige. Agua do uair sen tennta anbail im na 
h-«hgnib ain. Oir rugasdar Muredach Menn mac Oilella 
Finn agus Clanna Fhind agus gleire na Gamannude o Cruachan 
Oighle uile forra. Agaa do mbarbsat moran do maithib a 
muintere im Sbencan m-Beg agua un Sbencan M6r agus im 
dba boaire do muinntir Meadba, agua ni tugsad acht tuair- 
aena ' bega do na h-^dalaib uatha a cenn fher n-£irenn. 

Do gabsat fir Eirenn aon longport ann sin. Agus lenais 
Mnredhach Mend Lugaid mac Conrof go Idr lortfrpuirt fer 
n-Eireun an adaig sin, agus do gab ac forbaisi go maidin ar 

t I take Hm hera to be for prim, aa in T. B. C. (v. rim eebkeh) and elsewhere. 

* The Fiiinbennaeh, 'white-horn/ is no Honht Oilill of Craacban's famous ball 
which figures so conspicaooslj in the Tdin Bii Cual^nt, A white bom nowadays ia 
ntiMV a dunerit witb cattle fhneicis. 

' I h«Te not met the word els. wherr 

* Perhaps hiA lAotn^ ; in either case an expression obscure to me. Of. & 
tpadag^ *a nuld thinati' in dialect 'a bss^ swear.' 
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Remain no longer on fbese cold bills 
But aocompan/ us on our royal road. 
To CroachAn of the green haugbs. 
For dM wif • of AiUl alw) vmm, 

With ui on this joumty ; 
And if report be true, 

Yoa and she came together out of fairy dwelling*. 
I ahall dodtM tfho tonut 

Which Fergus now offers you, 

Magb Aei where 'WbiUborn ' dwcUe will bo yoOT homOi 

To feed npon and consort with him ; 

Over its kingly knolls and swards, suirounded by your numerous (subject) 
hoido 

Lonely (f) oiid joyloM your dovotioii now tliat Ailfll is gonoL 

If you fear . . . the weapons of Fert^is, 
Bide not the wrath of the stout son of Kos, 
But rise at my bidding. 

The (Maol Flidais) left her dwelling without further 
delay at Briciie's solicitation. The Dubloinges gathered, the 
herds speedilj, and drove them in front of them bj Lake 
Letriaeh to the round knoUs of Glen Mughaighe to meet 
HeaTe and OQUl and the sturdy chie& of the kindly host. 

Ab to Ldgdeoh, eon of Curoi, and the third of the men of 
Ireland*8 hoet: they hanied the whole of Southern Eine 
fnm Letter (slope) Fidadh to G]en Mudhaigfae. And thej 
experienced ▼evy great haidahip in these foraya For 
Mniredach the Stammerer, son of OiliU the Fan:, and the 
elana of Finn and the chivahy of the Gamhanraidh from 
every part of Gruachan Oighle caught them up. And thej 
slew many of the chiefe of their people^ as also Senchan the 
Little and Senoban the Big and two cow-lords of Meave's 
people, and they were able to carry along with them only 
smali remnants (?) of the herds to the (camp of the) Lnah 
hoet. 

The men of Ireland made their chief camp there. And 
Muiredach the Stammerer pursued Lugaid son of Curoi that 
night to the Tery centre of the Irish camp, and contmued 

* tmm nm 9 : fh* wwd is nnknowo to wm, hoi lbs eomloil «ii||tsli Iho imrwiint 
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an mor-sluag. Ague as i an adaig sin do marb airfidech 
Ailella ague Meadba .i. Legan DroC. Agus aa amhlaid so do 

U£dr sen a . . .\ uair as and do bi a luighe agus a lepth- 
achus ider imdaid Ailella agnig Meadba sa raor-pupall. 
Agus do chuala Murediiach e a fir-dere*! aidce, agus a 
cantain ciuil agus airdfide d'Oilill a^^ua do Meidb ficrxm timp- 
an* dlainn (Srdhaidhe m^e. Agus do aitliin Muiredhach 
Mend gurab a pupall Meadba sgim Oilella do bi. Agus cuiris 
laimh f.Vn or-shleigh co h-athlamh, agus lelgis d indsaige an 
pupaiil go boiglinenta an sleig, go n-dechaid an craisich tres 
an aidhbh-cii^ agus trd ucht-bruinne an oirfidtch gur 
fhi^gadh gan anmain san inad sin e. Agus do eiricb Meaidb 
go moeh d'A midemhain, agus bodar each oile 'g a egaine. 
Agus do cihiur a bis go mdr ar Moidbi. Agnadofkuxatl aftft 
do daide, agus adberfc and : — 

* Leagan Dvoi ! 
Sochaide biaa ig a cai , 
Do gelluB do ig t«cht ar cui, 
Go TOkf ed a tog «oL 

' Farir ! ni roicfe go brath, 
LegaD tar each d'a thigh fein j 
Ar B-aMd«)li ii ar n-dmi, 
Do niiniit ar mi do relr. 

*Ar a cothram do'n or derg, 
Ni trdgfiim iar oa oerd n-i^; 
CWwm »L L6 00 n-oidoa fa era nMMili, 

Agu air ar a gniad a<ge«L 

*0 ttaio Miuadaoh Meann, 

Do Imt-se CO teann (a)n trflaf j 

Minic do gabais dam 

jyo b'4 mo grad L6gan DnL' 

Imtusa Ceit moir mio Magach do beiar os aud. Do an 
sedfin taids b-£er n-ESrenn is in ^nnaig ao adiacadh a mac 

^ Tbe word is iU^bU in Um MS. 

• F«f mtiowaf tM^in Oadie litmftOM^ «£ Mian tad Onai, t«L UL pu asa 
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attaekiiig tiie whole htmt until the mondng. That -wtm the 
night in which he slew Legan the Wisaid, OiM and Meave's 
muncian. And this was the manner of his (slaying). Hia 
sleeping qnartere were between the apartment of AilOl and of 
MeK?e in the royal tent. Mniiedaeh heard him in the yeiy 
end of the nighty idiantiiig music and minstrelsy to OiUll 
and Meave on a beautiful golden timpan. Muiredach knew 
that it was in Oihll and Meave's tent (the musician) lodged. 
He forthwith grasped his golden spear and with lightniog 
spe^ hurled it at the tent, when it pierced the musical in- 
strument and the breast of the artist so that he was killed 
outright where he lay. Meave rose early to view him, and 
all were lamenting him. His death greatly affected Meave. 
She ordered his grave to be dug, and recited (the lay) : — 

' Logan Drai ! 

Muiy will auNnn for Uu ; 

I promised him when coining to bis detth. 

That he would ttMth hit home agftin. 

* AIm 1 Barer more alull Legan letuni 
To Ina own hooaa again ; 

Our musiciftn and our wizard, 
Whom we aiao made our sage. 

*For bis weight of red gold, 

I would not part with the master of the delightfol arta. 
Bat now, day and night under red clay. 
And ttotdd oter his pale dieak. 

'When Muiredaoh the Stammerer camo, 
He wounded iataliy the s£^e ; 
Oftan did ho aing a song to me, 
Ha waa my dariing^ h^va Drai.' 

Legan DraL 

The adventures of the great Cet son of Magach are given 
here. He remained on the held behind the men of Ireland, 

«lM9. OTfany wgsidi the Umfm a wringad iMli«aaat,a specise of the ermU or 
• karp > The wvsd !■ ioantiaus teMlatad 'tnte.' Of. Ir. Tn veL it. Mavanodb, 

*lutc player.' 
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agus a dalta. Ague mar taimio d6 a b-fert^ do cUidi, da 
gluaiB rolme ar lorg b-fer n-Erenn. Agus u i bdaidiu cumoil 

ar ar omn beith ag airrlech fer n-Erenn gan axiad ar atboift 
agus ar asraisib^ Irruis. Tairlatar do triar miled mor- 
ohalma do muinntir Meadba .i. Efgnec Beg agus Eignec Mor 
agns Siadal mac SirtaoA/air. Agus do drorcratar a tritir le 
Oet. Agus adered Get gurab a richt na t<Sra do m&rhadh uili 
iat. Ag'us do bid ao^ dreasaclit Gamannmidi a n-iar- 
moracht for n-Erciin d'va n-6irrlech gur trian trasgarta agUB 
toraigechta do na slungaib uile h-^ 'n a aenar. 

Is ann sin do eirigh Domnall Dualbhuidhi con a deg- 
buidhnib o Diin Tuaithi sin toraigecht da digail an aird-rig 
Ailella Finn ar jUrsedaib Erenn. A^s do cu(i)r fia ar gach 
leitb do grcasaciit ua Gamannraidi in a Icnrnain do dfgail 
Oilella Finn ortha. Agus nir furigli fein re i'regartaib acht 
idnic in a r^im theann thdraigechta d'innfiaige b-fer n-Erenn 
gan fiivedi nd oo nmgatar co h-aim a raibi C^liU agna Fergus 
agua Meadb agus maitbi b-fer n-Erenn a(r) obena, agua iid 
in a oathaib ooirighti ar ioigeoht d' Fergus ague do maithib 
£reQn con a aiignib agus eon a edalaib leo d' a n-innaaige 
agoB an Miel Fhlidaia aca. Agua do Meadb naebfoigbed 
a lorgairecbt na a lenmain ac £igbail an tin* do'n turaa ein, 
o doroohaur Oilill Finn 'na denar» agua d'^ an daingin do 
gabustar ar an Qamannraid. 

D41a na Gamannraidi : Nochar congbatar a oombuide ris 
na cathaib o d' ciialatar tasg a tigerna gan dirge d'i digail 
ortha. Agus ranic Domnall Diialbuide re each con a cuanairt 
cuctha, Afjus ro leio^estar aonchu* echtacb fWr-n^imnecha 
anaicbnid d'a n-innsaige con a cadga do conaib confadacha 
calma 'n a coimidecht. Ae^us do mesg; sein co soinnib' ar na 
cwmia n. aluagalb gur b'eigin d'feraib Eirenn a n'-aighthi d'imp6db a 

■ Tlw h it wriitm ibOiV* the 

* 9tnii$ib : the translation 'jMnses' is rnniprti'.rnl. 

* TJie reader will note that here, aa in ooe or two othet plaoM in the MS., 
drtoftUIntntar. 

* aonehu and below onfhu, dobur-chu. OncAv is frequently tranalated ' li :< pard ' : 
ioimt-<hiit, 'water-dog,' is generally rendered 'otter.' The dim. o( dobur^ dobhran 
waa Um oommon nuae for the ott«r, to jadge bj the topography, in th* W«il Hi^' 
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buryixig lus sons and foBterUngs. When their giayee were 
made he mored forward in the track of the men of Ireland. 
In foUowing our steps he was much hampered by the inces- 
sant attack on the men of Ireland and the holding of them 
up at the fords and passes of Erris. Three very brave 
warriors of Heave's people fell in with him, Eignech Little 
and Eignech Big and Siadal son of Sirtachtar. The three 
fell by the hand of Get. And Get said that he slew them all 
by mistaking them for the pursuers. He pressed the 
Gamhanraidh in their pursuit of the men of Ireland so hard 
that he alone constituted a third of the amiting force in 
the pursuit. 

Then Donald Yellowlocks with his stout troops from Dun 
Tuath joined in the pursuit to avenge the high king Ailill 
the Fair on the veterans of Ireland. He sent messengers 
everywhere urging the Gamhanraidh to follow him to avenge 
OiliJi the Fair. He himself did not wait for their reply, 
but went forward In dose* pernstent pursuit of the men of 
Ireland untal he reached the place where Oilill, Fergus, 
Meave^ and all the ohieft of the men of Ireland were» 
arranged m orderly battalions, after Fergus and the dueft of 
Irdandy with the (coUected) plunder and booty and the Haol 
Flidais, joined than. Now Heave thought that they could 
not be tracked or followed in leaving the country on that 
march, seeing that Oilill the Fair alone fell, and that her 
covenant with the Gamhanraidh was so firm. 

As to the Gamhanraidh. After they heard of the fate of 
their lord, they did not keep their compact with the troops, 
but proceeded (at once) to avenge him. Donald Yellowlocks 
was the first to overtake (the Irish host) with his pack of hounds 
along with him. And he set loose upon them a powerful, 
ferocious, strange wolf-dog with fifty tierce, courageous do^rs 
along with it. These eagerly attacked the hosts so that the 

Undt LQ ihe past. Nowadays the name is usaall; beiit-dubh or btist-donn. For the 
UM by the Gael of the gnat wdf-houod in war, cl toL iii. p. 153 et uq. 

^ Soimmb. Of. 2*. A p. 687, docliod«iii]i «o 9omdiim a«sw<l* iMMmd mb 
teach. 
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n-aiQ(f h)echt ortha n med an gieama g^ibthigh giiasachtaigh 
do chuirsit na h-oncoin orra. Is amhlaidh do badar agus 
teglach Domnaill go deinmnedach ig a n dfth agns ig a 
n-dicennad gach laech do ledraidfs d'occaib Eirenn. Banic 
Fergus agus a Dubioinges d'edram fer n-Erenn ortha, n6 gur 
comrac do agus do na conuib acetoir. Ague is amlaid tanic 
Fergus in a charpat chuca, agus rugastar onchii duaibsech 
derlaigtech Domnaill 8it(h)e ^ di'cra deg tliapaidh d'innsaige 
Fergusa ar n-d fhaigsin sa cliarpat. Agus ©irghis Fergus go 
fuirechair d'a fregra agus Fergarb .i. ara Fergusa, re h-aighidh. 
Agus liiigis chuca ea charpat gan fh^hadh d'a n-^aimaib. 
Agus mar do togaib Fergus a lam le a anna dU indBuigid, 
gieisad an earbat &ei, o nar fblam^ nert an tiir tmn^oalma a 
n-enfecht fiiir, gor brisiter a lotha agus a f«nide agas a fiuliige ' 
an-oeiniSBcht. Mar naehfuair Fergus iiiadcomnfirtcoihaighte 
is in carpat ro lingsstar 14 a anna as. Agns mar do b'ail le 
laeoraid a lenmain tucastar an dncbii fabcnrf fuacdha fichmar 
6r-neimnech d'i fastoigib ar Fer-n-garb, go tarla' oael a choUa 
in a crdos fifaolagh oo coimnert, gur sgarustar a chend re 
ooluinn. Agus mar nach fnair Fergus in a farrad saithis ar 
na h<-echaibd'a n-airlech, no gur fagsat a n-anam re h-athgairit 
aige. Suaill nar maidm d' fer(aib) Erenn o t' conncatar 
Fergus d'fagbail a carbait gan cotugadh. Ro marbsat muinntir 
Domnaill agus na dobur-coin af^us cet tinol gaisgedach na 
Grammannraide mordn leis in maeio^A sin do muinntir Meadba 
agus OUella agus Fergusa, co tugsat esbada agus dinigin* 
imdha orrtha. Ba nair le Fergus an fiilec^ sin, agus irapoduis 
a ris do chum an carbait combruibi do fagais d'a eisi. Agus 
atcouiiauc a ara, agua a ec(li)rada ar n-a n-athcoma do coin 
Domnaill. Agus rug fein fairgsi buada uiile, agus do 
Column 93. (cu(i)restar a laim fa'n manais d'a mugugadh, co tuc urc(h)-ar 

' Sithi , S. G. githtadh, 'a ahooting, darling motion.' The three quickeft of anch 
io the sea were, in Gaelic phrua, thoee of the lohater, the mackerel, and the seal : 
lUJuadh giomaieh, titheadh rionnaich fithf/idh rMn ; and it would seem that th« 
lobster ooald out-diataoce the seal ; ach giomach biog nan com cama, an rudkn 4K 
mMmm Oar awrMs *lNit«h« litdelobttttwUfc ili«M«ktd ekwa villpMi poiD^ 
in ipito cf Idm, btfon tli* m«L* 
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men of Inland were forced forthviih to fiwse them because of 
the furious and dangerons grip -with which the wolf-doge 
seised them. Thej and Donald's soldiers were with ardour 
destroying and beheading each warrior of the men of Ireland 
whom thej fell upon. Fergus and the Dubloinges went to 
shi^d die men of Ireland from them, and he and the wolf- 
dogs fought forthwith. Fergus went in his chanot, and 
when a specially dangerous and powerful wolf-dog of Donald's 
saw him in the chanot it made a fierce and very sudden spring 
at him. Fergus with Fergarbh (Rough-man) his charioteer 
stood watchfully to meet the attack. The dopf disregarding 
their weapons sprang into the chariot. When Fergus raised 
his weapon to deliver a blow, the chariot gave way under 
him, for it was not able to sustain the weight of the three 
powerful individuals at one and the same time, and its wheels 
and shafts and axles broke right away. When Fergus could 
not obtain a firm foothold in the chariot he leapt out, carrying 
his weapons with him. And when his warriors followed hun 
the dog made an angry, fierce, and ▼enomous rush with her 
teeth at Fergarbh. She caught the small of his body (t.e. his 
neck) finnly in her big-fanged, open mouth, and tore his heed 
from his body. And when she &iled to find Fergus near she 
seised on the hors e y attacked them furiously, and killed 
them forthwith. When the men of Ireland saw Fex^gus 
leaving his chariot unsupported, panic almost seized them. 
Donald's people, and the dogs, and the first muster of the 
heroes of the Gamhanraidh slew a great many of the 
followers of Meave and Oilill and Fergus in that scare, and 
wrought many losses and disasters upon them. Fergrus felt 
shamed at the check he experienced, and turned back again 
to the broken chariot, which he had abandoned. He found 
his charioteer and horses mangled by Donald's dog. He 
gave a look of triumph at her, and grasped his spear to 

* Th« word I ham aofc «lMiriMM M«n, tk« auiaing here li not in d«a1it 
' MS. repeats co (oris. 

* dini>p.n er\dfni\y nn with iBtMMiT* IWM MUl HgisfH ItCnO* ' Oatnge.' OL 
aimiean^ tuprOL, vol. U. p. 304. 
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at(h)laiii unnaunech d'a h-innsaigid, co n-deohaid an efdiaech 
tr^ n-a cend, oor cuirestar a taliiiam trithi ar n-ft tfodad, oor 
fiigad a ii*afiiiiain is in inad sin. 

Ro impo Fergus in lucht deabta agos imgona uatha uili gur 

comairlighec? aca ann sin a n-aisder agus a n-uideadha a lorg 
agus a. . . ^ Agus tugatnr an agaid uile rompa d'fagbail 
Irniis Doranann gan dlcheall. Do gab Fergus agus an 
Dubloinges deredh ar feruib Erenn. Nir clan rangatar ar an 
re(i)ra sin in tan atconncatar merge Domnaill ar derg-lasadh 
i n-a n-deghaidh. Agus rainicc an Gamhanraidh a n-en 
inadh 'n a ur-thimcheall in a chorthibh crlthneach caoir- 
nemneach do dighail OilcUa, Finn ar feraib Eirenn. Agus 
gressis Fergus in Dubhloingis co defreach a n-agaid Domnaill. 
Et tucsat an Dabloinges glun re gliaid do'n Gamunraid nach 
roidied feidm tendta na tofaidhechta ar feraib Erenn iSatha do 
ooimet einigb Fergusa. Agus tucsat a n-eiglite le ceili ar 
Domhnall gar caithset oaih craisich do'n ctt frais lis in eatli- 
milid. Ague ro co n-gaib-sium a sgiath gan scuchadh a 
inadh r^ n-agaid, go tarla an oat^maniUs gan melladh is in 
moir-sgeith. Agus do fregradar teglach an tr4n-righ an 
tidhlucadh sin, no gor caitbsed nl do nioh riinio 4irim d'A 
n-armuib ris na b-UlLtocAaibh. 

De fuagair Fergus uada ann ain o gutb mor d'& mileduib 
gan airm gun il-faebra do caithim re ceili, acht a legen dosan 
affus do Domnall cotus^adb caima do denamb ar in laitbir sin 
re ceili, 0 -3 a(nn) lesin do toit mac DomnailL Ro sguirsit a 
muinntir an uair sin ar Fera;us, agus do b'egen do'n Gamhan- 
raid sgur do'n debaid ar Domnall. Do reidiged laithir fairsing 
imbualta don laechraid sm ar go fesfa.f]fi fein comlann a ceile, 
oir ba maith le Fergus feidm dana dur-neimneach Domnaill 
do dingbad d' feraibb Erenn do'n dula sin, agus ba dicra ie 
Domnall fobairt oirlich Fergusa do dicrail Oilella Finn fair. 
Ro caithset a cath-airm comf Luacdlia re a ceiU mar hudh 
dechtad do na curadbaib, agus nir dercsad na h-airm ortha re 
OdwmK deurrideacbt a n-eididb ague a n-u(a)cbt-coindaig.* Agus ro 

* Word tcr»p«d out ia MS. 

* Orvr 0 is writtea no «, '«€ «.' 
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crush lier. He made a quick, well-aimed cast at her, when 
the spear entered her head, and, after piercing it, tixed itself 
in the ground, so that her life left her in that spot. 

Fergus compelled the whole of those who fimght and 
hmnaged them to retreat, and then they deliberated as to 
their joazney and marcheB, their routes and « . . They all 
proc ee d e d to leave Ezris-Domnann without delay. Feigus 
and the Dabloinges kept in the rear of the men of Irekuid. 
They were not long on the march when they saw Donald's 
banners gleaming red in pursuit of them. The Gamhanraidh 
went and joined him at one place in quivering and blaang- 
venomous battalions to avenge Oilill the Fair on the men of 
Ireland. Fergus urged the Dubloinges to make all haste to 
meet Donald. The Dubloinges stoutly opposed the Gamhan- 
raidh in order to prevent the effective force of the pursuers 
from gettinG^ at the men of Ireland, and (thus) to maintain 
the honour of Fergus. They attacked Donald in a body, and 
in the first brush hurled a battle spear at the stout warrior. 
He, without moving from the spot on which he stood, raised 
his shield, and the broad battle spear with sure aim hit the 
great shield. The mighty king's followers met that charge, 
aad hurled weapons without numbers and with deadly aim 
against the Ulster men. 

Then Fergus in a loud voice ordered his soMiers not to 
exchange weapons or blades with the enemy, but to leave 
him and Donald to make a stout fight on that spot, seeing 
tiiat it was by his hand that Donald's son felL Fergus's 
people then gave way, and the Gamhanraidh were also fi)ieed 
to cease aid^ Dondd. They cleared a broad, tramped-down 
space for the heroes on which to fight, for Feigus was 
anxious to ward off Donald's bold, stwnly-venomous might 
firom the men of Ireland at that juncture, and Donald was 
eager to make a fierce onslaught on Fergus in revenge of 
OilUl the Fair, Each hurled his battle-weapons furiously at 
the other as was the habit of the champions, but the weapons 
made no impression on them because of the {>roof of their 
armour and their breast-ooverings. Then the (two) battle* 
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druidset na catii-milid sin re ceili. Do c<5mdluth.w< a comlann, 
agus do tuairgset cinn ague sg^eith agus cathbairr a ceili co coim- 
dicra, co cualatar cetir h-oU-choigid Erenn uile co coitcend a 
comtiiargain. Agus ro imp6dar fir Erenn an aighthi ortha 
d'a m6r-f hechain, agus do batar gl^ire na Gamannraidi, a 
neocli tanic do ciim iia tdraighechta do ua tren-feruib, do leith 
eile an comhunn 'g a coimfeithem, or do bui aca a n-urd^lta 
jiacli ianUihadh oechtar dib do'n deabaid sm, dicracht a 
n-diaa-btulk, agus re b-imf haicd a n-urlaidi, agus h-aidUe 
a n-^gairdis, ague re ibrtamlat^ (a) fedmann. Bo oaiiiiBet 
fSn 00 fraocha fir-nemnech finoehaigbec& faabaitaoli na 
h-airdheaaa co ooitoeon re oeili, oo hgaSmt Bgiath gaa 
agailedli, na luiiedb gan lediadli, na cathbarr gaa daenadh 
do'n coigeadal sin. Agus nir flguireit do'n sgainnir gur 
sgitfaiged a lama do'n liiamarecfat, agus a cosa d'a cothugadh. 
Agus ger m<3r na f headma ro caithset na caith-milid sin re 
oeili, ni tanic dor f hola a oorp cechtair dib. Agos ro aitL- 
nighetar gur tuimedi fir Erenn ac a n-imfurech, agus fds do 
aith-^ ague eimealtas iat Un. o nir o^ce^^Ur 
dibh cirrec?^ no creclit(n)ugadh aroili, no gor agarsat loth ar 
lath comslin o'n oomrac sin. 

' tiemm fa ttt torn pmm t d i« a.G. Oft mm rf ai ft ii emnrnmackt BU Lakt 
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soldiers closed with eacli other. They mutually pressed 
home their attack, they battered each other's heads and 
shields and lielmets very ticrcely, so that the whole of the 
four great provinces of Ireland heard the din. The men of 
Ireland turned their faces to gsize at them, and the chivalry 
of the Gamhanraidh wiio had joined in the pursuit watched 
the contest of these mighty men from their side, for they 
were hrmly convinced that neither of the two would give 
way in that encounter, because of the ferocilj of their swift 
blows, and Hie wariness of their defence, and the greatneas 
of iheir aunity, and their OTerpowering strength. The 
two wielded their weapons againet each other so foixovsly, 
Tidonaly, venomoiiBly, threateniD|^7» that shields were deft, 
and mails hacked, and helmets twisted in that conflict The 
fray did not cease tmtil their hands got tired throuf^ (pro- 
ko^cod) exertion and their leet failed to sapport them. And 
great though the force was with whidi the battle-warriors 
smote each other, not a drop of blood was on the body of 
either. They observed that the men of Ireland were getting 
impatient as they looked on, and besides exhaustion and 
lassitude seiaed themselves, since neither of them was able 
to wound or maim the other. So they parted from that 
oonfliot skin-whole on either aide. 



{To be continued,) 
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MiDSUMMEK EVE 

On St. John's Eve this year I went with the old woman who 
lives in the cottage on the bog, to celebrate with the spirits 
of our ancestors, with Christian and pie- Christian Ireland, 
the Midsummer of the year. There was no night ; darkness 
did not fall till one hour before the east had brightened 
again ; only an all-peryadbg grey, blue Iigiit that was neither 
night nor day. A white star allowed here and tliare, high, 
distant, iinregazded in tlie twilight. A sickle moon, that 
seemed to have caught heiself on the red-brown arm of one 
of the Scots firs standing by the bog, made no appreciable 
diffflMoe on the soena We walked through a sbrange 
border-land unclaimed as yet by the nig^t. Under every 
tree lay a black, pool>like shadow across which one might 
fancy moved the boats of the Sidhe, Near fay rose their 
habitation, the steep, tree-crowned ratL 

The fire had been lighted on the road where it slopes 
between two hedgerows — the road that leads to the old 
friary and St. Aodan's church. It burnt slowly, for the 
heavy rains had soaked the peat-sods and the logs of wood, 
holding in its heart the bone whose presence there formed 
the link with pagan Ireland. The dark smoke rose beaded 
vrith sparks, curling high above the hawthorns. Figures of 
young men and women moved in the shadows, dancing to 
the notes of the hddle ; children gathered in groups on the 
bank and their elders looked on at the merriment from under 
the hedge. We found a place on the crest of the hill, and 
while the old woman, who could remember sixty Midsummeir 
Eves, began to nod by my side, I watched the * fixe of Jdm's 
festival,' teine fifth ioin, as it is called in an Insh ninth- 
centory manuscript, aeising slowly upon wood and sod. But 
that fire was older than 'John's ibstival/ older than the 
Christian religion. Fires had biased at the summer solstioe 
a thousand yean before the Wise Men followed the star to 
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Bethlehem, kindled in honour of the sun-god Lugh when the 
CeltB first planted themselves in theee isl«i» and some dim 
rnemoiy of that past and its rites linger among us still. 

A joung man stood up and gave us a song in Insh in 
praise of ' a pretty girl milking a cow.* His sister sang one 
of Raflery's songs, the one he made about this plncp. Then 
more dancing followed, and the old woman awaking from 
her dream, seeing the dancers moving across red gleam and 
shadow, prayed for the rouIs of lonpr dead women, recalling 
the lightness of their feet on Midsummer Eves when she was 
young. Down there at the end of the road, in narrow beds 
they were resting, within sound of our laughter and song. 
It may have been they had stolen up, lured forth by the joy 
of the night, and she had seen them in her dreams. 

An old man, whose birthplace was east of the ShaimoD, 
came dofwn the zoad from his cottage, led out into the 
summer night by our mirth. 'Connaeht robbexi^* Be had 
called us when fint his destiny had led him hither; but that 
was after fair or market when the uisgebeagth had touched 
bis brain. We had long forgiven him, and he was loudly 
wekxmied as his halting steps entered the circle of light 
Soon his quavering voice rose as he sang a song, and later 
we gathered round him, as became good manners, when he 
told a tale. I think we showed more politeness than we 
would hare done to one of our own story-tellers, because, in 
a measure, we were bis hosts, the broad line of the Shannon 
dividing his province from ours. Then dance followed dance, 
and songs were sunn; — some in the traditional style, and 
stories told, and one rose and spoke of Raftery, the blind, 
wandering, unlettered poet who had been bom amongst us, 
and had made a song in praise of our woods and fields and 
bogs, and who when an old man, far from his early home, 
had longed to be again lying on the aiiiniy slope of our fairy 
ratL And after that we listened to the strange romance of 
the ' King of the Red Beard and the Sidhe,' told by Murchad 
Beag (little Murdof^y, who was also a fine dancer, short as he 
was. Indeed when he rose again, and led out a fidr-haired 
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girl to the jig, no other ooaple conld keep up the steps so 
long, and not till all had been danced down did he release 
the panting girl, and vaaish himeelf into the shadow of the 

bank. 

At last the fire blazed forth, defeating the element that 
had claimed its fuel on this immemorial night. It leapt up 
from a heart of rose and gold in sheets of flame, whitersing^ 
the hedgerows and throwing a rich glow upon tlie watchers 
beneath, suddenly revealing the sonl in their eTcs. For half 
in the past, half in the present the faces of tlie old men and 
women seemed to say they dwelt, and the burden of memories 
Welti upcm tliera. 

Into the niglit grew a feeling of glamour, of enchantment, 
overhead the stars were pale-gold in the deep, ultramarine 
akj, no wind stirred, and from east and weet and norfch and 
south came the sounds of distant Toioes and music as the 
sommer solstice was oelehrated round the ccuntiyside. For 
it was the triumph of the primal life, of fire out of which 
worlds built themselves, and the sad, stem figure of the 
prophet who had met Herod without fear, grew dimmer, 
fading back into distant Palestine. All antique fires seemed 
gathered there, the sacred fire of the hearth, the light of the 
Vestals, that fire of Tara which, while it burnt, no other fire 
in dun or homestead might be kindled, the flame on altars. 
The dim forms of men with upraised hands thronged round, 
men in sacrificial robes, men who had been awed hy the 
element, and snw fear in every force of nature, and those whose 
deeper gaze beheld in the flame the manifestation of a god, 
Rnd again those who had attained a profounder insight^ to 
whom the fire was but the symbol of the divinity. 

The old woman by my side raised her face to the stars. 
'Tliarik God for the night,' she said, 'there is no night in it 
to night. It is the fine St. John's Eve, huideacas le Dia.' 
As her head drooped again an old man began to drone a song 
of many verses, an incantation it might have been, and he 
the druid waiting for the sun-god, while bojs whispeied, 
hrealdng into half<«nothered laughter at their own jokes» and 
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young men and girls stood (grouped in the shadows, and 
women spoke low in each other's ears. And so another hour 
passed, and the great fire sank. For a monieDt the golden 
sparks danced on the dark as the red logs fell, then the 
hedgerows blended int/> the darkness, the figures by the 
bank grew vague, and night cui-tained us around. 

And, lo ! before we had fully realised that the night had 
fallea there was the dawn. And as the btars were quenched, 
and the bojB leapt over the embers of the fire, — as in far 
gone agee thair Ibiefittlieni liad driven their eattle through — 
we rose and welcomed the shining &ce of Logh. 

WALES AND THE BBTTONS OF THE NOBTH 

Pbofsssob Anwtl 

Tn objeet of the pceseikt paper u not to attempt an ex- 
haustive account of the Brythonie section of the anoient 
population of Scotland, but to gather together as many as 
possible of those scattered links which unite the historj of 
Wales to that of the Ancient Britons of the North, so far as 
these links are discoverable in the literature of Wales and in 
documents related to it. It is the hope of the writer that a 
succinct and accessible account of this kind may be the means 
of awakening fresh intere.st In the subject, and be of service 
as a stimviliiR and basis to further investigation. Tn both 
districts there are questions of preat interest, not only in the 
domain of pre-Roman archaeology, but also in the important 
sphere of the relations of the iioman to the pre-Koman civilisa- 
tion. The inter-relations of Late- Celtic and Roman culture 
are deserving of the closest study, if we are to have a true 
▼iew of Britain in the Roman period, and not less important 
ia reeeazoh into the lines of * Boman' trade which affected 
distriots that were not technically within the bounds of the 
Empire. In both districts, again, thete is a good field for 
study in a comparison of place-names, in s|ate of the com* 
plications pfodnced by Qadic and English inflnences in the 
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south of Scotland. The traces of Brythonic numerals, which 
have been ably i n vest it^a ted by Mr. David MacRitchie and 
others, also deserve atrentKin. Tn so obscure a subject every 
ray of light may help to diminish the gloom. Nor is it 
possible to overlook the evidence that may accrue from the 
early ecclesiastical history of Wales and Scotland. The name 
of St. KeiiLigern alone links Glasgow and St.. Asaph; and the 
Btudents of Welsh hagiology know only too weJl that this 
u not by any means the <aij link between the Ghrietiane €£ 
Wales and their brethren of the North. In view of the 

. distance between Wales and Southern Sooiland, it seems 
X strange that there should be saeh links, but nothing is deaier 

^'to the student of early Welsh literature and of thegwiealogies 
of the piincely &nulies of Wales than that they are veiy rasl. 
Certain Welsh ftmilies whose genealogies have been pre- 
served (as, for example, the pre-Norman genealogies called 
the * Harleian '), styled themselves even in the Middle Ages 
* Gwyr y Gogledd' or * The Men of the North/ and the early 
Welsh poetry which is based on their traditions make the 
North the chief scene of their exploits. A valuable genea- 
logical document of the Middle Ages (Hengwrt MS. 536) is 
entitled ' Bonedd Gwyr y Gogledd yw hyn ' (* This is the 
genealogy of the Men of the North '). Tt may be seen with a 
translation in Skene's Four Ancient Books of Wales, vol. ii. 
In the same manuscript is contained another document en- 
titled * Trioedd Arthur a'i wyr ' (' The triads of Arthur and his 
men '), aud m thib ihere are the names of several members of 
the same northern families. There are not a few points of 
contact also between the oldest Welsh traces of the Arthurian 
legend and the genealogies in question. 

Closely connected, again, with the genealogies are the 
two manuscripts (A and B) of the Annales Cambiite, which 
contain a few references to the afbirs of Northern Britain, 
similar in character to those found in the Irish Annals. For 
the sake of convenience these references will be given at the 
outset in chronological order. The portions enclosed in 
brackets are the additions of MS. B. 
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1. 578. Bellnm Annterid [inter filios Elifer et Guendoleu 

filium Keidiau ; in quo bello Guendoleu cecidit : Mer- 
linuB insanus effectus est]. 

2. 580. Guurci et Peretur [filii Elifer] montur. 

3. 626. Etguin baptizatus est, et Run filius Urbgen 
baptizavit eum. (This statement is a point of contact 
with Nenniiia) 

4. 630. Gufiitli MdceMii (a mistake for Meicen) ; efc ibi 
mterfeetus esfc Etguin earn duobiu filiis suia: Oat- 
guoUaun aatem victor faaL 

5. 644. BeUum Cocboj, in quo Oswald lez Nordomm et 
Eoba tez Mercioinun oomxeruzitit 

6. 866. Urbs Ebrauc vastata est : id est oat Dub glnt 
(t.e. the battle of the black heathen, meaninjg the 
Scandinavians). 

7. 870. Arx Alt Glut a gentilibus fracta eat. 

8. 946. Strat Glut vastata est a Sazonibns. 

These annals also oontsin the foUowing references to the 
Picts :— 

1. 736. Oupen rex Pictorura obiit 

2. 750. Bellum inter Pictos et Brittones, id est, gueith 
Mocetauc, et rex eorum Talargan a Brittonibus occi- 
ditur. [Teudubr filiuR i^eli moritur.} 

3. 776. Cemoyd rex Pictorum obiit. 

4. 856. Cemoytb rex Pictorum moritur, et Jonathan 
princeps Opergeleu moritur. 

The referuices of these Annals to certain Irish personages, 
who also plajed a part in the histoiy of Scotland, are of 
interest 

1. 521. Sanctns Cdameille nascitor. Qoiee sanctae 
Brigidae. 

2. 658. Gabran filiiis Dnngart moritur. 
8. 562. Columeille in Brittania exiit. 

4. 595. Columeille moritur. 

5. 607. [Aidan map Gabrsn moritur.] 

6. 704. Dormitatio Adomnan. 

MS. A of the Annales CSambria is in the Harleiaa collection 
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No. 3859. The Welsh chronicle called ' Brut y Tjwysogion' 
(* The Chronicle of the Princea ') also contains a few references 
which are practicaUj identical with those of the Annaies 

Cambria}. 

' 1. Ac yna j bu iiar6 beli fab el&u (and then died Beli boh 
of Elfin). 

2. Ao yna y ba iiar6 owein Treolim y picteit (and tlien 
died Owen King of the Piets). 

3. DegmlynedadragointaBetthcaatoedoetarietpanTU 
y Tr6ydyr r6g y brytaoyeit ar piotmt yg g6eit]i maes 
y da6c ac y Uadatfd y biytanyeit Talargan branhin y 
picteit. (Seven hundred and fifty years was the age 
of Christ when the contest took place between the 
Britons and the Picts in the battle of * ma^ y da6e,' 
and the Britons slew Talargan, King of the Picts.) 

4. Deg mL a thrugein ac 6yth cant oed oet crist pan yn 
kat kryn onnen ac y torret kaer alclut y gan y 
paganyeit. (Eight hundred and seventy was the age 
of Christ when the battle of ' Kryn onnen ' took place, 
and the fortress of Alclut was destroyed by the 
pagans.) 

With regard to the Annals Cambrine, it is stated in the 
BioUs edition that MS. A is written on vellum in octavo. It 
belongs to the latter part of the teath or the beginmng ot" the 
eleventh century, and is found without a title or introduction 
. in the body of a MS. of Nmiiiis. li » followed immediately 
by (he pedigree of Owain aon of Howel the Good, who died 
in 948. MS. B is described in the Bolls edition as bearing 
the title ' Annaies ab urbe oondito ad usque ▲.d. 1286,' and as 
being a folio MS. written in triple columns in a hand of (he 
thirteenth century without title or introduction. It is iband 
on certain fly-leaves prefixed to an abridged copy of Domesday 
Book which is now in the Record Office. 

In dose conjunction with these references from Annals 
may be taken those furnished by such expanders of the annal- 
istic framework then used for history as Gildas and Nennius. 
No attempt will be made in the present paper to deal with 
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any of the critical questiona connected with these writers. 
The fiiBt of these, Gildas, is generally oaUed in Welsh medisBval 
writings Gildas hh Caw, ie. Gildas, son of Caw. Oaw 
(whose name is sometimes Latinised as Caunus) is generally 
styled Caw o Brydyn, or Caw from Pictland. Caw ia also 
represented as the father of the poet Aneirin, whose name 
is iisnally, though less correctly spelt, Aneurin. In Welsh 
hagiology several of the saints of Anglesey are represented as 
Caw's children. Sometimes he is said to have ruled over 
Cwm Cawlwyt, but this name appears only to mean ' the vale 
of the Blessed Caw,' the adjective 'llwyd,' grey, being fre- 
quently used in the older Welsh in the sense of ' blessed.' 
Returning now to Gildaa we find that he tells us that afler 
the departure of the Romans iiritam was Lroddtsn miderfoot 
by two strange nations, the Picts and the Scots. Against 
these, he says, the Britons could not hold th^ own. The 
combination of the names Piots and Soots Is itsdf not un- 
worthy of attention in the present connection. In conse- 
quence of these troubles the Britons are said to have sent 
messengers to Borne with letters begging with earnest sup- 
plications and tears finr a host of soldiers to ayenge their 
wrongs, and vowing, if the enemy were driven out of their 
country, that they would submit for ever afterwards with all 
their heart to the empire of Rome. Gildas also tells us that 
the Roman soldiers requested the inhabitants to raise a wall 
across the island from sea to sea, and to set upon it a sufficient 
number of soldiers for their protection, and to be a source of 
terror to the enemies whom they wanted to keep off. But 
the wall, he says, vr.ia made of turf and not of stones, and 
consequently for a people who were without skDl or culture, 
and without a general to lead ihem, it was not of much ser- 
vice. It is ratlier reniai k;ible that it seems to be implied here 
that the inroads of the Scots as well as the Picts were by land 
and not by sea. He further says that w liile that legion was re- 
turning home in great joy and jubilation, behold the old enemies 
i^ain, like ravenous and open-mouthed wolves, grew frenzied 
with severe fiunine and leapt over into the fold without a shep* 

TOL, IT. I 
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herd to watch them. In the nineteenth chapter both the Piots 
and the Scots (appuroatlj in combination) are represented as 
having roahed ravdnonslj from the boats in which thej had 

sailed over the deep ocean. Th^e two nations, he sajs, 
differed to some extent in their habits, but they were both 
alike in their insatiable desire for the shedding of blood. 
When they understood, that those who aided ihe Britons had 
left and refused to return, they took possession more con- 
fidently than ever of the whole of the north and of the 
furthest portions of the land as far as the wall in the place of 
the previous iLilia,bitant8. To oppose these aLtitcks a garrison 
had been set on the rampart of the Britons, but it was as 
husking in energy to fight as it was unfit for flight ; it was 
feeble and oowaidly of heart, and ^?aa wasting day and night 
in its foolish watoli. The barbarians, too» aooozding to Gildas, 
wece lacking in the dothing of ci-vilisation. He also defNots 
them aa dragging with their hooked weapons the wretched 
barbarians fnnn the walk and beating them against the 
ground. The resolt of the barbarian attacks, he infikrms 
ns, was that the citizens of Britain were thrown into the 
utmost disorder and into internal confiiots, until the country 
lost its whole supply of sustenance. In the twenl^-first 
chapter Gildas describes the Irish marauders as leaving 
Britain with the intention of again returning, while we are 
further told that it was then that the Picts first settled on 
the extreme corner of the island, where they remained plunder- 
ing and devastating from time to time. Though Gildas does 
not enter into th© detail that one could have wished for as 
to th© relations between the Britons of Wales and those of 
the North, he evidently keeps his eyes open to events in 
Wales as well as I n the North and names one prince of North 
Wales, Maglocunos (Maelgwn Gwyuedd), the grandson of 
Cunedda Wiedig, a Briton from the North, against whom he 
inveighs most bitterly. Tins is all the more remaxksble since 
the Welsh tradition represents Maelgwn Gwynedd as having 
befiisnded the fiumily oi Caw by giving them land in North 
Wales. 
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The writer who next claims our attention is Nennius, 
whose work is found in sevenJ recensions based ultimately 
on a small work written by a certain 'filius Urbagen.' The 
name Urbagen appears to be a donblet (with the connecting 
vowel pr^rved, possibly as a neutral vowel, written as ' a ) 
of the name Urbgen, the older form of Urien, a prominent 
member of one of the northern British fainilied. The 
different recensions show distinctly different topographical 
interests, as, for example, the North Wales recension and that 
of Builth. It is highly probable that the older nuclei were 
written in the North, possibly at Dumbarton or Carlisle. In 
the work of Nennius there are clearly firagments of a life of 
Si. Gannon (in Latin, Qennanus), whieh Inoorporated oertam 
local atoriee from Welsh parialiea called after their saint 
Garmon, One of these drarehes stiU bean the name St. 
Haimons^ and is situated m the ancient district of Gwrthejr- 
nion (or the territoiy of Gwrtheym). It is prohaUy fiom 
the account of the association of the name Gannon with this 
district that the name Gwrtheym (Vortigem) came into the 
life of the saint, and through that channel into Nennius. The 
lives of the Welsh saints almost always described the relations 
between the saint and some royal personage, as, for instance, 
Arthur or Maelgwn. In Eifionydd in Carnarvonshire there 
is another church dedicated to Garmon, called Llanarmon, and 
a few miles away, and within the same zone of legend, is the 
valley called Nant Gwrtheym (or the vale of Vortigem). 
Another district which enters into the topography of Nennius 
is that of lal (or Yale), where there is also a Llanarmon, 
commonly known as Llanarmon yn lal (or Llanarmon in Yale), 
while further \vq have Mass Garmon (the piam of Garmon) 
neai Moid. Very valuahle work in the aniJysis of Nennius 
has heen done hy Professor Zimmer in his iVenntus VfndieaiU8t 
and, with special leference to the original nucleus, hy Mr. 
£L W. B. Nicholson. 

The Tefevences in Nennius which hear upon the present 
topic are the following 

1* A reference to the Soots and the Picts ss being among 
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the four nations that inhabit the iale of Britain. The other 
two nations mentioned are the Saxons and the Britons. 

2. A reference to an island on the extreme boundary of 
Britain, in addition to the Isle of Wight and tlie Isle of Man. 
This island is said to belong to the Picta and t o bear the name 
Orcania. These three islands are said to constitute the 
'three isles' of Britain, and reference to them under this 
name is found in the Welsh Triads. 

3. Not less than eight hundred years after the arrival 
of the Latins (or the descendants of iEneas) in Britain, the 
Picts are said to have come and taken possessioo of tiie 
islands called ' Orcades ' ; then, rushing out from the islands 
thej devastated many regions and took possession of the parts 
that are on the left side (tie. on ihe North* designated in 
Celtic as ' the left ') of Britain, and there, Nennius says, they 
remain to this day in possession of the third part of Britain. 
The Scots are represented by Nennius as arriving in Ireland 
at a later date from Spain. The Britons, he says, arrived in 
Britain in the third age of the world and the Soots in Ireland 
in the fourth. 

4. The Scots 'who are in the West' are said to have 
united, with the Picts from the North, and to have fought 
ineessantly against the Britons, beoauae the Britons were not 
accustomed to handle arms. 

5. An eponymouBfincestor of the men of Scotland (Albanus) 
is represented along with Francus, Komanus and Britto, as 
the son of Heesitio, son of Alanus, the first of the sons of 
Japheth to arrive m Europe. 

6. There is a reference to the Wall of Seve^rus, where he is 
said to have built n wall one hundred and thirty-two miles 
long from sea to aea across Britain. In the tongue of the 
Britons that wall, we are informed, was called ' Gwai ' (gener- 
ally given as Guaul). He (Severus) had ordered it to be built 
between the Britons and the Scots and Picts [the combination 
should here also be noted] because the Scots from the West 
and the Picts from the North used to unite to fight against 
the Britons, since they were at peace with each oUier. 
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7. Tliiee times the generals of the Bomans were slain by 
the Britons, bat when the Picts and Soots began to inteifere 
inth them they sent to ask for help from the Homans. 

8. Daring the reign of Vortigem the fear of the Piote and 
ScotSi the onset of the Romans, and the teitor of "EaajB 
(Ambrosius) weighed heavily on them. 

9. Hengist asks Vortigem to give to his mn and his 
brother the districts in the North near the wall that is called 
Gwal in return for their aid in fightint? afrainst the Scots. 
The northern topography and colouring of the story is very 
remarkable. They (Octha and Ebissa) with their forty ships 
come at the invitation of Vortigern. The northern topography 
is seen i'arther where we are told that Octha and Ebissa, after 
voyaging around the territory of the Picts, plundered the 
islands of the Orcades, and came and possessed many districts 
beyond the 'Fienessic' sea ('which is between us and the 
Soots') as fir as the bonndaxies of the Piets. The wavering 
of the tiadition between the North and the Soath suggests 
that we have in the narrative an amalgamation of two separate 
legends of the Saxon invasion of Britain emanating from 
North and Soath Britain respeetivelj. Perhaps there may be 
some trace of such amalgamation in the reference to the two 
names of Thanet, the older of which is said to have been 
Kuoihin or Ruoihm. The name Octha is curiously like the 
Welsh name Oeth in the name found in Welsh l^;end as Caer 
Oeth or the Fort of Oeth. 

10. There is a reference to Carlisle as Lugubalia (the 
Welsh derivative being Lliwelydd from Lugubalium). In one 
MS. Vortigem is said to have built near this place the fortress 
of Guasmoric, in Eni^liah ' Piilnicastre.* 

11. In the seLtion called 'the Mighty Deeds of Arthur' 
there is a further reference to Octha as having crossed from 
the eastern side of Britjiin to the kingdom of the men of 
Kent, and it is from him that the men of Kent are said 
to have sprung. 

Without entering into the very difficult questioii of 
Arthurian topography, it may be stated that this seetiMi 
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OIL ' the Miglitj Deeds of Arthur,' which is found in some 
MSS. of Nenniin, contains undoubted references to North 
Britain; for example, Arthur's seventh battle is stated to 
have been fought in the ' Silva CeUdonis,' a form equivalent 
to the Welsh ' Coed Celyddon,' or the wood of Caledonia. 
Similarly, it is not improbable that by ' Linnuis * is meant 
* Lennox,* in the account of the sixth battle, which is said to 
have been fought near another river called the ' Dubglae' in that 
district. The river Tribruit (the Trywrwyd of the Arthurian 
poem in the Black Book of Carmarthen) is thought by the 
highest authority on Welsh topography, Mr. Egerton Philli- 
more, to be the Solway Firtli, aiid the expresaion ' Tratheu * 
(for Traetheu) Trywruid (the shores of Trywruid) seems to be 
not inappropriate to that identification. In another MS. of 
Nennius there is an addition to the same section about Arthur, 
wharam it is stated that he brought with him ftom Jerusalem 
an image of the Yiigin Mary, parts of which were kept in 
great respect in the narrator's day at Wedel (in English, 
Wedale), the Dale of Woe. Wedale, the narrator says, is 
a Tillage in the provinee of Lodonesia (the Lothians) 'now 
under the authority of the Bishop of St. Andrews, in Scot- 
land, tax miles to the west of the ancient and famous 
monastery of Melrose.' The rivers Glein, Bassas and Guinn- 
ionn, given as sites of Arthur s battles, may also be in the 
North, as well as Mynydd Agned, but this is uncertain. 

12. Nennius refers also in the ' Genealogies' to Echfrid, 
who made war against his cousin • Birdei,' king of the Picts, 
but he fell together with all the mighty men of his army, 
and the Picts and their kings were victorious ; and ' the 
plunder-loving Saxons never more demanded tribute from 
the Picts.' Since the time of this battle, it (the battle) is 
called ' Gweith Lin Graran,' a name, be it observed, which is 
in form Welsh. 

13. In the genealogies of the kings of Deira (in Welsh 
Deifr), the following points may be noted : (a) That we have 
a reference to the &11 of Etguin (Edwin) in the battle of 
Meigen, as in the Annalee Gambrise ; {b) That the kingdom 
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was never reator«i from his stock, since none of his family 
escaped from that battle, but were all slani with their father 
by the army of Cadwallon, the king of tlie district of Gwy- 
nedd ; (c) That in this genealogy one epithet, Glinmaur, or 
*the large-kneed,* that of Aeta is in Welsh, or at any rate 
Brythonic. There are also two names of districts given in a 
Brythonic form, namely, Dingiiayrdi (probably for Dingwaryoi 
or Dinguaruy) and Guurth Berneich. Tliis makes it not 
improbable that the genealogy was compiled by some Briton 
of the North, who was intora^ed in the histoiy of the neigh* 
bearing Northumbrians. 

14. In this part of the nairatWe are two other paragraphs, 
probably emanating from the same district Hie first tells as 
that a certain Dutigim was fighting TsUantly against the 
lace of the Angles. At that time, the writer infiims nSi 
Talhaem Tataguen (i.e. Tad Awen, tiie father of the Muse) 
flourished among the bards, and in the same pwiod also lived 
Neirin, TaliesiD, Bhichbard, and Cian, who was called *Gue- 
nith Guant^' the 'Wheat of Song.' These had all attained 
distinction in Welsh poetry. Neirin is undoubtedly Aneirin 
(usually known as Aneurin), Taliesin is certainly the Welsh 
poet of that name, but Bluchbard and Cian are unknown in 
the history of Welsh literature, unless the former name he, as 
some have supposed, a corruption for Llywarch. Tlie aecond 
paragraph, which appears to emanate from the same Northern 
chronicler, is one which refers to the king of Gwynedd (part 
of North Wales), Maelgwn, the Maglocunus of Gildas. Of 
him we are told : ' The powerful Kuig Maelgwn (Maglocunus) 
was reigning over the Britons, that is, in the region of 
Gwynedd, since one of his ibrefiitherB, Conedag, with his 
Mght sons, had come fnm the east of the coantiy, that is, 
firom the region called "Manaa Gaotodin,*' a handled and 
forty-six yean before the reign of Maelgwn, and had driyen 
away the Scots (ie. the Irish) with great slanghter firom those 
parts, so that they never retnmed to dwell in them. In the 
Welsh genealogies Maelgwn appears as Cunedda's great- 
grandson. Manau (later Manaw) is doabtless the same name 
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as that which exists in the corresponding' Goidelic form in 
Clackmannan and Slamannan, while the name Giiotodin (later 
Gododin) seems beyond reasonable doubt to be identical with 
the tribal name 'OraSti'ot of Ptolemy. 

15. In another portion of this section of the Chronicle we 
find references to other events in tiie history of the Britons of 
the North) which tend to gather round the person of Urien 
Bheged. A oertain Husaa k said to bave reigned for seven 
years ; fbrther we are told that againat him there fought four 
kings — Urbgen, Blderoh hen, QnaUauc, and Morcant It is 
further stated that Deodrie fought valiantly against that 
Urien and his sons: 'And at that time the day was won, 
sometimes by the enemy, sometimes by our fellow-oountcy- 
men, but he blockaded them for three days and three nights 
in the Island of Metcaud.' When he was on one of his 
expeditions he was murdered at the instigation of Morcant, 
because Morcant was jealous of him, in that he excelled all 
kings in the power of renewing a contest. In this narrative, 
too, we have a reference to * Dinguoaroy ' imder its Enghsh 
name Bebbanburth, which is said to have been so called 
because Eadfered gave it to his wife Bebbab. We have also 
a reference to the district of Elmet, which Eoguin possessed, 
and from which he expelled Certic (probably Geretic) the 
king of that region. 

16. The next paragraph reveals a curious relationship 
between Run (later Khun), son of Urien, and the Angles of 
the North, for he is represented as a missioner of Christianity. 
The passage reads : ' At the end of twelve days after Pente- 
eost there was haptiaed Eanfled his daughter—she and all her 
followers, both sons and daughters. The following Easter 
Eadguin also was haptiaed, and with him there were baptised 
twelve thousand people. And if any one wishes to know who 
baptised them. Run, son of Urbgen (Uiien), did so, and he 
did not cease for the space of twelve days from baptudng the 
whole plunder-loving nation, and many believed in Christ 
through his work as a preacher.' In Bede, on the other hand, 
we are told that Eadguin was baptised by Paulinus. 
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17. In the next section are other allusioDs that show that 
their author was not only interested in Northern affairs, but was 
also familiar with Welsh. For instance, the epithet here given 
to Oswald is a Welsh one, namely, Lamnguin (that is, 'he of 
the bright blade,' mod. Welsh Llafnwyn). He is said to 
have slain Cadwalion, king of Gwynedd, in the battle of 
Catscaul, but to have lost at the same time many of his own 
men. It is diflBcult to be certain whether the * ludeu ' men- 
tioned in the same paragraph is in the North or not ; but it 
appears to be identical in form with the name ' lodeo ' of the 
Book of Aneirm, and possibly with the ' Urbs Giudi ' of Bede. 
The teim 'lodeo* or * laden' Beems to be awodated with the 
Welsh medtteral ezpranion 'Mor Udd' for an older 'Mor 
lod/ which WBB used for the North Sea, and whkdi at an 
older stage may have been a mere local appellation for 'the 
Firth of Forth.' A frequent ezpreseion in medissyal Welsh 
to denote the breadth of the island is * O For Udd hyd For 
Iwerddon/ which may have originated among the Britons of 
the North to express ' from tie Firth of Forth to the Sea 
of Ireland.' In the next passage we are informed that 
Osguid gave back to Penda all the wealth that he had in the 
city, and that Penda divided it among the kings of the 
Britons : this distribution, we are further told, was called 
'Atbret ludeu (tlic restoration of ludeu). The term 'Atbret' 
does not actually occur in Welsh, but it is a perf-M'tly regular 
Brythonic formation from ad + ber (Welsh adter), to restore. 
Further, we are told ' But Catgabail (Cadafael) king of Gwy- 
nedd rose in the night, and he alone of his army escaped, and 
for this he was called Catgabail Cats^uommed (Cadafael Cadom- 
medd). Ecgfrid, son of Obbiu, reigued for nine years. In his 
time the holy Bishop Cuthbert died in the island of Medcaut* 
He it is that made war against the Fiets and fell therein.' 

18. In the account of the ' lAarvels of Britain/ Neonins's 
topography is mainly Welsh, and for the most part South 
Welsh, hat there is one passage connected with* the North, 
namdy, that referring to Lodi Lomond, known in Welsh as 
*Llyn Lhimonwy' (in Nennins spelt 'Lumonoy'). Of this 
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it is said, ' There are in it sixty islands with people living oq 
them. It is surrounded by aizty rocks, and on e&ch. rock thm 
is an eagle's nest. Sixty rivers flow into it, but there is only 
one, namely, the Lemn (Leven) that flows from it into the sea.* 
It can hardly be doubted from these references that in 
Nennius there are materials derived from Brythonic tradi- 
tion. It is greatly to be regretted that the most distinguished 
British historian of the pre-Norman period, Bede, did not take 
a more ej'mpathetic interest in the northern Britons of his 
time and the form of Christianity which waa associated with 
them. His references to the Britons of the North are 
extremely scanty. These are the references which seem 
Televant to the present question. 

1. Bede diBtinguisbes between the languages of the Picta* 
the Scots, and the Britons. He refers to a * duitas Brettonum 
munitissuna naque hodie> qvm Tocatur Alduith; ad cuius 
▼iddficet sinus partem septentrionslem Seotti quos dizimus 
adoenientes sibi locum patriss fecerunt.' The 'oiuitas' in 
question is Dumbarton on the Clyde (Irish, Dun Brettan, the 
fort of the Brittons). The form Alcluith which we have here 
is apparently derived from the Irish form of the name, but in 
another manuscript of Bede (of the eighth century) we have 
the genuine British form of the name Altolut (in modem 
Welsh Allt Clud, the height of the Clyde). 

2. In Bk. I. c. xii., where Bede speaks of the Picts, he 
refers to an ' urbem Giudi.' His words are ' Orien talis habet 
in medio sui urbem Giudi, occidentalis supra se, hoc ^t ad 
dexteram sui, habet urbem Alcluith [alcluit C. duit C.&N.] 
quod lingua eorum sigiiificat petram Cluith.' 

3. It is in this chapter, too, that Bede's weU-known refer- 
ence to Peanl'aLel, near Alber curnig, is found. *In English,' 
he says, ' it was called Peuneltun, and stretching towards the 
east it ends near the city of Alcluith [C. alcluit : N. altduit]/ 
This passage has given rise to no small eontiom^ in relatum 
to the Fictish question. 

4. In Bk. n. c Bede refers to the inyitation of Hengist, 
who was invited by Tortigem and his son Oiso. 
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5. In Bk. n. c. xiv. Bede refers to tlie baptism of Edwin, 
which took place at Easter in 627. He was baptized, accord- 
ing to Bede, at York by Paulinus. On this head there is, as 
between Nennius and the Welsh Annals on the one hand and 
Bede on the other, a conflict of evidence, which probably 
represents a conflict of two chnrch traditions. Paulinus is 
represented by Bede as baptizing at a river Glein and at a place 
called Maelmin. Further, be mentions a river in Deira called 
Sualua, which flows past the village of Cataracta. 

6. In Bk. III. c. iv. Bede mentions the conversion of the 
Picts by Nynias (Ninian, Welsh Nynnyaw), and also the 
later mission of St. Columba in the reign of Brude, son of 
Ifeilochon (Mailchon). 

7. In BL ir. c. xnr, (zzvi) Bede deals with the dedine 
of Northumbrian * Ez quo tempore epes coepit et uirtus regni 
Anglorum "flaere ac retro sublapea referci" Nam et Picti 
terram poBseBsioius vam, quam tenuerimt At^H, et Sootti, qui 
erant in Britamiia, Breitonum quoque pars nonnulla libeitatem 
leoepenmt: quam et hactenus habeni per annos drciter xItL' 

Among the kings of the Ptcts Bede 21) mentions a 
certain Naiton. This name is of interest owing to its resem- 
blance in form to the Welsh Nwython, which corresponds to 
the Graelic Nechtan. It is one of several names of Picts to 
which there are parallels in Welsh, such as Gurgust (the 
Gorwst or Grwst of Llan Rwst), Bill (Welsh Beli) the father 
of Briidc, Wit (a name found in the Gododin), Drost or 
Drosten (found in Welsh legend as Di} stan, the Tristram of 
the Romances), Uugen (the Welsh Owein), Mailcon (Welsh 
Maelgwn), Alpin (Welsh £lphin), Constantin (Welsh Cus- 
tennhin, now Cystenyn). The names of those who evangelised 
them, Niniaii and Kentigern, who were undoubtedly Britons, 
bear names that were weU known in Wales as Nyuujaw and 
Cyndeyrn. 

The next body of literature from which we may cull certain 
aUusioDS which link together the two Biythonic districts now 
in queetion are the liyes of the saints. These axe Tecy &r 
from being historical documents, but they haye here and 
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there preserved traces of tbe older nnnalistic framework in 
which thej were set as local religious legends. The Lives of 
the Camhro- British Saints contaiii scarcely any references to 
North Britain, but we are told that St. Cadoc, a saint of 
South Wales, undertook a journey to Albania, where he per- 
formed certain of his miracles. He is also said to have built 
a monastery of stone beyond the mount of Bannauc (a Dame 
thought to survive m Baiiiiockburn), buL the precise spot is 
uncertain. In the same narrative, too, there is a reference to 
the * pioTOcia liutheami,' by whidi is possibly meant Lothian. 

In the 'Pedigrees of the Saints ' (in Welsh ' Achau'r Saint'), 
contained in the same Tolume, the mother of pTndeym (St. 
Kentigem) is said to have heen Deny, the daaghter of 
Leudon Luydawo, from the fiortress of Eidyn in the North. 
In another place her name is given as Tenoy; while the 
mother of St. Beuno of Clynnog in Gamanronshire is said to 
have been Peren, adaughterof the same person. This name, 
Lleuddin, is the same as that of the Lleuddin from whom is 
derived the Welsh nameLleuddiniawn (the district of Lleuddin) 
for the Lothians. It is singularly like a Welsh derivative of 
a form * Laudinus.' Again, St. Tyssilio, the patron saint, for 
example, of Meifod in Powys is said to have been the son of a 
lady called ' Arddun,' the daughter of Pabo Post Prydain, a 
name which not improbably means ' the Bulwark of Pictland.' 
Another link with the North in the pedigrees ot the saints is 
supplied by the reference to Brychan, whose grave is located 
on an island called 'Ynya Brachan,'. said to be near Mannia. 
By Mannia is probably here meant the northern Mannia or 
Manaw. The same place seenid also to be meant by Monia, 
when we are told that ' Dewyu Blia Brachan est in Monia 
Anglis.* There was in all probalnlity a distriet called 
BrecheiniaQC in the North, and legends of two or more 
different Brychans (the name being &iHy common) appear to 
have heen here fused together. 

The lives of the two chief Scottish saints that contain 
aUuirions to the Britons of the North are those of St. Ninisji 
and St Kentigem. Ninian was called by Bede Nynia* by 
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Alcuin Nynia, Ninia, and Nyniga ; in Welsh he hears the 
name Nyniaw and in Irish Moncnn, 'mo' beinq" the usual 
prefix of endearment. The place of iSt. JSinians birth seems 
to have been somewhere on the coast of the Solway Firth. 
The form 'Ninianus' shows the suffix -nus, for which the 
Britons seem to have had a liking when forming Latin deri- 
vatives of proper names. We find it, for example, in the form 
Caunus, the Latin name of Caw, and in all probability in the 
name laconus, found in the genitive lacoui on an mscribed 
stone at Trefljs near Portmadoc in North Wales. The life of 
St Niniaii (c. iv.) mentknifl the healing of a certain King 
Tadwal, a name famiBar in Welsh genealogies and the bans of 
the paziflh-naine Tndweiliog (the district of Todival) in the 
liejn peninsula of Camanronshiie. This name in its Goidelic 
fonn ^was Toathal or Tothal, from an original Totito-usllos. 
He is mentioned by Adamnan as the &ther of Bodero (the 
Welsh Bhyddeich), King of Dnmbarton. Among the Welsh 
names connected with Northern tradition it seems to be 
possible to distinguish two groups, one connected with the 
district round Caer Alclud (Dumbarton) on the West and the 
other connected with the district round Dineiddin (Edinburgh) 
on the East. In c. xv. reference is made to a son of Rhyd- 
derch cnlled Totail, a form of the name modified from the 
Goidclic Totluil. 

In the Vita Kentigerni auctareJfoceHno Mmiacho Fumesensi 
there are a few references which link together North Wales 
and North Britain. The parish church of St. Asaph in 
Denbighshire is dedicated to SS. Asa (Asaph) and Cyn- 
deyrn (Kentigem). It is generally believed that tiie Ken- 
tigem of St. Asaph and the Kentigem of Glasgow were 
one and the same person* St. Kentigem, according to his 
tni^prapher, had anotiier name, Mungo, or, as given in the 
biography, Munghu, thought to be the equivalent of 'mwyngu' 
(gentle and dear). The life as we have it appean to be based 
to some extent on Celtic documents, in part at least in Irish 
Gaelic. The naixator refers to material he had found 'in 
poetids canninibus sive historiis non oanonuas.' 
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St. Kentigem was associated with Dumpelcler, i part of the 
Lammermuire in the county of Haddington, now called Tra- 
prain Law. In the older life his birthplace is said to have 
been called Kepduff, now Kilduff. On the hill of Dunpilder, 
St, Monenna or Darerca is said to have founded one of her 
seven Scottish churches. 

The name ' Cyndeym ' is explained in the life as ' Capi- 
talis Bominus/ ' capitalis* being used in the sense of ' prominent/ 
wliioh 'cyn' as a prefix might well besr. Munghu, his other 
Barney is explained as '"Karissimiis amicus,' a free tiamHation 
of the name regarded as the equivalent of the Welah mwyngu. 
A Celtic place-name Qurnock (Gaelic Cemach), mentioned in 
St Kent^em'e life as bdng in the parish of St. Ninian's in 
Stirlingshire^ is probably Biythonic, being an adyeetive from 
cam (a cairn). The old name of Glasgow, too, is given in the 
following passage : ' Usque ad Cathures que nunc Glasga 
Toeatur, itinere recto, Eentigemo cum pluribus se comitanti- 
bus sequente peigebant ; ibique juxta cemiterium quoddam 
a sancto Niniano quondam consecratum, cum sacrae glebee 
sarcina superimposita, pulchro satis spectaculo, cum omni 
mansuetudine subsistebant.' 

In c. xi. there is a specific reference to Kentigern's journey 
to Wales. As to what occurred there we are told ' Instinctu 
ergo divino rex et clerus regionis Cambrensis cum aeteris 
Christianis, licet perpauci essent, in unum convenerunt.' In 
this chapter also the country of the Nurtiiera lintons is called 
' regie Cambrina.' ' Hsec autem regie Cambrina, cui jam 
Kentegemus episcopali praefuit honore, quondam tempore 
Eleutherii Papse, pnncipante rege Lucio, sicut et tota 
Britannia, fidem Chiistianam susceperat.* Some of the proper 
names are not easy of identification. The name Hork^, 
mentioned in oc. zxi and xzii., may be that of Morcant 
(mentioned by Nennius). The name of the river Clyde is 
given in a Biythonic form as Qud, and similarly that of Dewi 
(St. David). The writer also gives correctly the pre-Nonnan 
form of the name ' Nantcarfan ' as Nantcarban in Glamorgan- 
shire, and the name Bideroh is only slightly inaccuiate as 
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Riderech, On the other hand, the spelling of the name Cad- 
wallon as Catliwalluti Beems to show Goidelic influence, and 
the same may be the case with that of Cathen, a soldier of 
Morken. Its Brythonic form in the pre- Norman period would 
probably have beoD Catgen (later C^adyen and Cadien). 

In the lives of the Breton saints there is scarcely any- 
thinff that ha.s a bearing on the relations of Wales and the 
North. Giidad is correctlj stated to have been the son of 
Caunus (Caw), but he is said in one place to have been 
bom in ComwaU, and in another to haye been bom in 498 at 
Axdu yd (Buinbartoi). In the life of St ILsrv^ reference is 
mado to a lady oalled Rivannone who was near a fountain. 
The resemblance between this name and that of Rhiannon 
deserves attention. 

In the Middle Ages it was the practice to embody all 
history and a large body of legend in the form of pseado- 
history in the annalistic framework that was transmitted 
from Eosebius and Jerome to later writers. British writers 
took special delight in e^Mmding and developing those 
meagre references which the annalistic framework oontsined 
to Britain. The most notable expansions of these annalistic 
allusions on the Welsh side are the Historia Regum BrifnnnicB 
(written in Latin, and translated into Welsh) of Geoti'rey of 
Monmouth, and the Mahitwgion. which, in their present 
forms, imply a chronological framework of the same type. 
The proper names found in the allusions which the traditional 
annals contain to Brit«iin and to the Celts, with the help of 
genealogii s and local legends, became most useful nuclei for 
pseudo-history. Bran could be identified witli Brennus, Beli 
with Belgius and (Ouno-)belinus, Caswallon with the Cassi- 
▼eUannuB of histovy, Elen Luyddawg with Helen the mother 
of Constantino, Maosen Wledig with Ifazimus, and namss 
from the gienealogiss ooold be used without a careful regard 
for chronological or topographical ezsctitude to fill up the 
gaps of history. The methods of Geoffiwy and of the 
Mdbmoffion are very much the same, ezoept that the Mabir 
nogion have drawn upon a richer store of Welsh local legend. 
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As might be expected, there are some Northern references in 
Geoffrey an^l in the Mahinogion, hut, when these collections of 
legend were made, Wales had long since lost a living interest 
V in the Britons of the North, and even Cunedda is given as 
the name of a prince of Cornwall. Similarly Dyfhwal Moelmut 
ia represented as the son of Clutno, prince of Cornwall, 
though the very name Clutno ia undoubtedly Northern, 
meaniDg, as it does, the man familiar with the Clyde 
(Clut + gno). It u a name of the same finmatioii as Mbefano 
(skilled m Bwine), Tndno (skillad in the land), Kaehno (skilled 
in hostages), Taagno (skilled in peace), and Gwyddno (skilled 
in wood). A certain Stater is styled 'King of the North,' 
and thete is associated with Dumbarton a certain Elidyr, 
who leayes to Pcfednr 'the Earldom of the North.' In 
Geoffrey the name Nynnyaw is given as that of a son of Beli 
Mawr &b Manogan. Howel ap £myr Llydaw is said in one 
place to have been left at Caer Aldud (Dumbarton) when ill 
and burdened with old age. In connection with the family 
Y of Kynvarch, one of the most famous of the Northern families 
of Wales, Lieu, eon of Kynvarch, is represented as receiving 
for his domain Lodoneis (the Lothians), Uiyen as obtaining 
Rheged (which Geoffrey in another paR<;n(Te says was called 
Mureif), and Arawn, as beinir lord of Ysg-otlont, that is, the 
country of the Scots or the Goidels of Scotland. In one 
passage Arthur is said to have made an expedition from 
Dumbarton as far as Mureif, 'the land that was called by 
another name Hheged, against ihe Picts and the Scots, who 
before that had fought a^inst Arthur/ These escaped to 
Llyn Llumonwy (Loch Lomond). Ueu of Lleuddiniawn 
(Lothian) was, according to GeoflOrey, manied to Aithur^s 
sister and was the &ther of Mediawt and Gwalchmai (the 
Mbdred and Qawain of the Komancee). Geoffrey tells us, 
too, that Medfawt obtained the help of the Picts and Scots 
against Arthur. Thus, in the Arthurian stoiy of Geoffiey, 
there are distinct tnuses of northern elements. 

In the other great Welsh expansion of the annalistic 
framework to which reference has been made, naniely the 
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Mabinogion, the traces of Northern British elements are for 
the most part only slij^ht and incidental. Tn the ' Four 
Branches ' the legends are nearly all connected with place- 
names in Wales, but some of the names have analogues in 
the northern groups. For example, one of the warriors 
mentioned in the Gododin bears the name of Pwyll, and a 
Pryder (though not a Pryderi) seems to be mentioned in the 
Gododin in the expression Llia^vs Pryder (the host of Pryder). 
In the mediaival triads there is a Pryder ab Dolor Deifyr a 
Bryneich (Pryder son of Dolor of Deira and Bernicia). With 
AnKwn, King of Anawn, may be panllfllfld Aiswn, son of 
Kynfiadi, whom Geoffirey associates with the land of the 
SoQflB. Hanawyddan fitb Llyr is widouhtedly the same 
pevBOQ as Manannan mae lir, but in an Arthurian poem of 
the Blaek Book of Oamiatihen he is associated with the 
North under the names Manawidan and Manauid. It would 
not be strange if, in the legends of the Northern Britons, 
he was regarded as connected with Manaw or Manann (cf. 
Clackmannan and Siamannan), a name surviving in Dalmeny, 
the ancient Dun Mannin. Again, the name Lieu (Llew Llaw- 
gyffes) is found in the genealogies as that of a brother of 
Uryen, and in another genealony there is a Louhd (i.e. Lieu 
Hen) son of Guitgd (i.e. Guitgen, later Gwydyen), a name 
found in the Gododin. Possibly these two personages were 
later associated with the Lieu and Gwydion of Gwynedd local 
legend, whose names survive in Din-lieu, Nant-lleu, Bryn- 
gwydion and Moel-gwydion. Taliessin, whose name occurs in 
Nennius, is mentioned once only in the 'Four Branches.* 
The story of Macsen Wledig iu its present form haa no links 
with the North, but in the annalistic framework Helen was 
connected with York. Again there are no Northern elements 
in the present story of Lludd and Uevelys, but in the stoij 
of Eulhwch and Olwen Lludd's daughter Creurdilat (the 
Cordelia of Geofl&ey) is distinctly connected with Northern 
legend. It is not impossible, too, that Uevelys is due to 
a palttographioal error for Llevelyd (Lliweljdd), a name 
invented from CSaer liwelydd (Carlisle). A similar mistake 
TOL. iv. K 
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of ' Arderjs ' for * Arderjd ' occurs in the Bed Book 

Triads. 

In the Btory of Kulhwch and 01 wen, which has received 
rather 1^ recasting than the * Four Branches,' the traces of 
Northern elements are more numerous. These may, for the 
sake of convenience, be enumerated as follows : — 

1. Tbe name ef Kulhwch and tliet of his &Uier Kilyd 
ooeur in the ohl poetry of the Bed Book of Heigeet in 
Kortheni aseodationB. 

2. The name of the fitther of Kilyd ia given as Keljdon 
Wledic (Oelyddon the Over-lord). Thia name Kelyddon 
appean to be invented from Coed Oelyddon, the reigiilar 
Welsh name for the Caledonian Forest 

3. Kulhwch is rekted to Arthur, who, in one fotm of hia 
legend at any rate, has northern connections. 

4. Tbe names of Arthur's comrades^ Kei and Bedwyr 
(Kaj and Bedivere), are associated with the North in an 
Arthurian poem of the Black Book of Carmarthen. 

5. The nnme Kyndilic (Cyuarwyd) occurs in one of tbe 
Llywarch lieu poems. 

6. The name of Niidd, the father of Gwyn and Edem, is 
found in Northern groups : of Nudd Hael and Senjllt. 

7. With the name of Brat wen and that of Moren Mynawc 
his lather we may compare the Gododin names Brad wen and 
Moryen. 

8. Hie name Annwas Adeinawc occurs in tbe Arthurian 
poem of the Black Book of Carmarthen in Northern aaaodationa. 

9. With the names of Twzch mab Peiia and Twrch mab 
Annwas we may compare the name of Twrch that oocura in 
Gorohan Kynvelyn and the poetry of the Bed Book of 
Heigest in aaaociation with noxthem namea 

10. The mention of Caw and his children may be noticed. 

1 1 . Inference is made to Dunart Urenhin y Gogled (King 
of the North). 

12. The names of Run fab Nwython, Eidyol, Cyfwlch, 
Oludno Eidin and Uiyen Beget generally occur in northern 
oonneetaona. 
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13. There is a pamgs in whidi refeamoee is made to 
Greidjkt (OordeUa), daughter of Uadd Llaw Ereint» 'the 
greatest maiden that ever was in the three islands of the 
m^tf and their three adjaoent isles.' ' And Ibr her Qwjthyr, 
son of Qreidawl, and Qwjnn, son of Nudd, fight eveiy first of 
Haj for ever tiU the Bay of Judgment.' 

14. There is a reference to the two oxen called ' Deu ychen 
bannawc,' of which it is said that one is on Uus side of ' y Mjnyd 
BaQna6c,' and the other on the other side. 'Ami these are 
Nynnya6 and Peiba6 whom Qod turned into oxen fiir their 
sin.' In the Life of St, Cadoc * Y mynyd baQna6c' is said to 
be in the North. 

1 5. There is a reference to the mead-horn of ' g61ga6t 
gogodin," apparently the same person as 'g^ljget gododin' 
mentioned in the Gododin itself. 

16. With the name Odgur, son of Aed, may be compared 
the Odgur mentioned in Gorchan Maelderw. 

17. Allusion is made to a certain Cado o Prydein, under 
whom were the sixty ' cantrefydd ' (hundreds) of Prydein 
(Pictland). 

18. The name ofMabonvabModxonooeors in an Arthurian 
poem of the Bkusk Book of Gannartiien in northern associar 
tiona 

19. There is a further fi»gment of the Greidylat legend as 
follows : * A little before that Grndjlat^ daughter of LLudd 
Law Erdnty went with Gwythyr, son of Greidawl. Qwynn, 
son of Nudd, came and took her by force. Gwythyr, son of 
Greidawl, collected a host and came to fight with Gwynn, son 
of Nudd. Gwynn was victorious. And Greit, son of Eri, and 
Glinneu, son of Taran (thunder), and G6rg6st Letlwm and 
Dy£aarth his son were taken. And he took " o penn," son of 
Nethawc, and Nwython and Cyledyr Wyllt (the Wild) his 
son. And he slew Nwython and took out his heart and 
compelled Kyledyr to eat his father's heart, and owing to 
that Kyledyr went into the wilds. Arthur heard that and 
went as far as the North, and he summoned to him Gwynn, 
son of Nudd, and set free his nobles with him from his prison 
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and made peace between Qwynn, son of Nndd, and Gwythjr, 
son of Grddawl. And peace was made on the undenrtanding 
tfaat the maiden should be \e(t in her father's hotue after 
being the companion of both, and every first of Maj for ever 
until the Day of Judgment Gwynn and Gwythjr should 
fi^t from that day forth, and the one of them who should 
be victoriona on tha Day of Judgment oould take the 
maiden.' 

20. The name of ' Mabon ab melld ' occurs in the Arthurian 
poem of the Black Book of Carmarthen in northern connec- 
tions. 

21. The connection between Arthur and the Cordelia 
story is further referred to, where it fi;iys that ' from thence 
Arthur went to the North and caught Kyledyr the Wild.' 

22. There is a reference to Caw of Pictland in the follow- 
ing nanatiye: 'And Ka6 of Prydyn [Pictland] mounted 
Uamrd, Artkui^a and met it (the Twnh. Trwjth} ^niien 
he waa at bay. Then Kaw of Ptydein took a ationg axe and 
Tigorously and nimbly he came to the boar and daye its head 
into two halvea. And Kaw took the tuak.' 

28. A furtJier reference to a similar legend occum in the 
words, * Arthur said, Are there any of the " anoetheu " [objecta 
difficult of attainment] still unobtained ? ' One of his men 
answered, 'Tes, the Uood of the exceeding black witch, 
daughter of the exceeding white witch from the head of the 
Valley of Pain in the wild land of HelL' Arthur started 
towards the North, and came to the place where was the cave 
of the witch, and Gwynn, son of Niidd, and Gwythyr, son of 
Greidawl, advised that Kacmwri and Hygwyd, his brother, 
ahould be set free to fight with the witch. 

24. There is a further allusiun to Kaw of Pictland in the 
words, * And ( 'aw of Pictland took the blood of the witch 
and kept it with him.* 

It is evideut from these allusions that there are in this 
narrative traces of northern elements with which others have 
been in course of time incorporated. The narrative suggests 
that Caw of Pietland may have been . &r more piomment 
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in the legends of the Britone at one tame than their later 
forma might lead us to suppose. 

In the story called T%e Dream iff Rkonabwy, which was 

probably written in its present form in the monastery of 
Ystrad Marehell (Strata Maroella), near Welshpool, in Mont> 

gomeryshire, some of the proper names mentioned are drawn 
from groups associated with the North. For example we 
have — (I) Iddawc Cordd Prydein (Iddawc the disturber of 
Pictlaiid) ; (2) Qwarthegyt, bod of Kaw ; {?>) Elpliiii, son of 
Gwyddno ; (4) Owein, son of Uryen ; (5) Gures, son of lieget ; 
(6) Edjm, son of Nud ; (7) Mabon, son of Modron ; (8) 
Peredur Paladyr Hir ; (9) Dyrstan (Diystan), son of Tallwch; 
(10) Moryen mana6c ; (11) Llacbeii, son of Arthur; (12) 
Adaon, son of Talietibin \ (13) Gilda^, son of Kaw. 

The Romances of Owain and Luned, Peredur and Geraint 
and Enidy which correspond to the Yyiun, Perceval and £rec 
et Enlde of CSir^tien de IVoyes, represent phases of the 
Arthurian legend in too developed and non-local a foim to 
enaUe us to assign to any elements a Northem colouring. 
Ihe only links are in some of the names, such as Owein ab 
Uiyen, Oynon ab Glndno Eiddin and Peredur, whose &ther, 
Eftawc, is said to have posseseed the earidom of the North. 
At the end of Owein and Lunet there is a reference (also 
found in Bonedd Gwyr y Gogledd) to the three hundred 
swords of the family of Gynvarch, who are sometimes known 
in Welsh collectively as ' Kynverching,' Cynon ab Cludno 
Eiddin's fame, like that of Caw of Pictland, was obscured in 
later Welsh literature, but in the earlier literature he has the 
distinction of being the chief hero of the Gododin, a poem 
commemorating the battle of Catraetb in the North. 

T}ie Bcdimeut of some of the older Brythonic legends has 
found its way, not only into the Mahinogion, but also into the 
Triads. These are allusions to famous incidents and person- 
ages arranged in groups of three. The oldest Triads that 
Welsh possesses in point of date are ' Trioedd y Meirch ' (the 
Triads of the Horses) found in the Black Book of Carmarthen, 
but other Triads probably equally old are finmd in the H8. 
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called the Bed Book of HeigeBt In dose aawoiation with 
the Triads in the latter MS. iB a ttory entitled ' Pan aeth Uu 
i Lyehlyn ' (when a host went to Scandinavia). This story 
has clear affinities with the Brut of Qeoffirey of Monmouth, 
and in it we are told, 'And when Medrawt heard that 
Arthur's host was divided he returned against Arthur and 
joined Englishmen and Picts and Scots with him to keep this 
island from Arthur.' In the Triads Arthur is chiefly associ- 
ated with members of the same groups as are found with him 
in Kulhwch and Olwen and the Arthurian poems of the 
Black Book of Carmarthen. 

In one Triad we are told of the ' Three Horse-loads of the 
Isle of Britain,' one of which is said to have been that of * Du 
y moroed, the horse of Elidyr Mwynvawr, which brought 
seven pertioiis and a half on its back irom Pemi Llech Elidir 
in the North as far aa Penn Llech Elidir in Anglesey. And 
these were the eeven pecaons, l^idyr Mwynvaur and Bhirgein, 
daughter of Maelgwn, his wife, and Gwynn Da Gyved (Gwynn 
of the excellent carousal), and G6yn Da ralmat (probably a 
mistake for keimat, warrior), and Mynach Na6inon, his coun- 
sellor, and Peti7le6, the attendtttit, his ciip*bearer, and 
Aran Uagyl, his servant, and Albeinwyn, bis cook, who 
swam with his hands on the hindquarters of his horse, and he 
was the half person.' It may be noted that the next hone- 
load was also connected with the North, *And the second 
horse-load was home by Coruann, the horse of the sons of 
Eliffer Gosgordua6r (Elifer of the Great Ketinue), who carried 
upon him Gwrgi and Peredur and no one overtook him but 
Dinogat, son of Cynan Garwynn (the white-thighed), upon 
the fierce and swiit horse, and Aruidiawt, and it won disgrace 
on account of that unto this day, and Dunawt Fwr, son of 
Pabo and Cynuelyn Drwsgl (the clumsy) to look upon the 
funeral pile of the host of Gwenddoleu at Arderyd' The 
battle of Arderyd was a famous northern battle fought 
between the forces of Gwenddoleu and Khydderch Ilael. 

Another Triad refers to the two famous battles of Catraeth 
and Arderydd as follows : ' The three gentle retinues of the Isle 
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of Britain, the Retinue of Mynyddog Mwynfawr at Catraeth, 
and the Retinue of Dreon Tiew (the Valiant) in the battle of 
Arder)'s (a mistake for Arderyd).' To the same cycle belong 
the Triads that follow. 

1. 'The three monarchs of Deira and Bernicia, and they 
were three bards, and the three sons of Dissyuyndaut who 
wrought the three excellent slaughters: — Diffeidell, son of 
Dissyuyudawt, who slew Gwrgi Gar6lwjt, and that man used 
to elay a Welshman daily and two every Saturday to avoid 
kilfiiig one on Snnday ; Scafynell, son of Dissyuyndawt, who 
slew Edelfflet FfLemaSe, King of England ; aon of 
Di&Byuyiida6tt who killed the two bitds of G6eiidolea wbieh 
were keeping his gold and his eilyer, and they used to eat two 
meo dailj for their dinner and twice as many for their supper. 

2. *The three passioiiate men of the Lde of Britam who 
wrought the three evil slaughters : Uofiian Llaw diffiro who 
slew Uryen, son of Kynuarch, Llongat Gr6m Uatgotof Eiddin, 
who slew Anon (Auaon), son of Taliessin, and Heiden, son of 
Euengat, who slew Aneiiin 66a6tryd (of fluent song), the king 
of hards. The man who used to place a hundred head of 
cattle every Saturday in a bathing vessel in Talhaeam struck 
him with an axe made for cutting fuel, and that was one of 
the three blows with an axe.' 

3. 'The three battle-graved men of the Isle of Britain, 
belyf, aon of Cynan Garwyn, and Afaon, son of Talyessin, and 
G6aiia6c, son of Lleena6c. And the reason why they were 
called " Battle-graved men " was that they avenged their 
wrong from their graves.' 

4. * The three bulwarks of battle of the Isle of Britain : 
I>una6t, son of Pabo, and Cynuelyn Drwsgl, and Uryeni son 
of Cynuarch.' 

5. ' The three generous ones of the Ide of Britsin, Ehyd- 
deroh Hael, son of T^twal Tntklyt, and Nudd Hael» son of 
Senylltt and Mordaf Hael, son of Serwan*' 

6. In the Triad entitled 'The Three Valiant Ones of the 
Isle of Britain ' we have a reference to the three sons of a 
Gsrtsin Gleissiar fimn the North. 
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7. The Triad of the three gentle kiagB of the lale of 
Britain ako mentions Northern characters, and along with 
them Mana6ydan, son of Llyr. The other two are Llywaioh 
Hen, and G6gonJG6ron, son of Peredur son of Eliffer, 

8. In one Triad which nam* s the ' Three Pure Households 
of the Isle of Britain,' there is named as one household that 
of the Scot Aedan, son of Gahran, and as another that of 
G6endoleii, son of Keidya6 (Ceidio) at Arderyd, who kept up 
the fighting for a fortnight, and a month after their lord was 
slain. And the number of each of the households was a 
hundred and twentj-one men.' 

9. In addition to the foregoing Northern aUusions the 
following may be given, 'Three kings sprang from serib: 
Gwryat, son of G^nyan, in the North, sad <jtdauel, son of 
Kjnued6, in Owynedd, and Hyueid, son of Blddio» in the 
Deheufaarth (South Wales)/ 

{To he eontinued,) 
TANNAISG NAN LilTHEAH A DKFHALBH 

A bhana-charaid ionmhuinn, 

Am faca sibhse riamh an rud sin ris an abair sinn tanniieg ? 
The-againli nach 'ell sibh a' creidsinn 'na leithid. Cha mh6 a 
bha mise uaireigin de'n t-saoghal, 's bha mi a' cur spWdh- 
achas mu bhbcain, 's mu shithichean, 's mu glinothaiclieau 
ml-chneasda mar sin an suarachas. A bhkrr air sin, bha mi, 
ioiuadh uair, 'p^am chur fein as mo ghabhail, direach a leigeil 
118 cho beag buim b a bh' agam de 'n bhatiiar skith sin, 
Chrath daoine bu shine 's a bu ghlice na mi-fein an cinn, 
's ohnir iad sir mhanadh gu 'n ^ireadh ole dhomh naireigin. 
GhaUi mise mo rathsd fmk, mar is gnkth leis an bigridh a 
dheanamh; ach thig gliooas oimn le sols ma thig e idir. 
Oidhohe ghaotliar gheamhraidTi, 's sebil dhorcha* ghmamacb, 
a' ruagadh a eh^ air aghsidh na spenr, 's a' doilleizeaefaadh 
a bhei^pNa a bV san de 'n glieslsieh, dh'fhalbh mi a dhlhsidnn 
caiaid domha Uba mn thuaixeam mile ga lethadh'astsr nam. 
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GliaUi nd air mo thuns gu sinmdadia* feadaiB OOch d, *Gabhaiclh 
mile 'n lathad iii6r, ok aur mhatli le e.' Gha deadb mi 
10 Iliad' air m' agbairt 'nuair a thug tunmcladh de *ii latfaad 
an seallndh na maia mi, 'a dod a Viongantaiohe leam fhaietnn 
na orutli m^, iaigalta, ao rioobd duino, eadar mi 'a a' mhuir, 
agns dkeaeb aane an rathad a bba mi gabhttL Cha luaithe 
chunnaic e mi na thilg e chz2kgMi an ^tird 'tan adhar, 's mhaoidh 
is bhagair e, a r^ir coltais, nan rachaina oeum na b'fhaid' aar 
m' aghaidh gun ^ireadh na bu mhioaa dhomh. Feumar 
aideachadh gu'n do chuir an aaaUadh-gun-iarraidh so giorag 
onn. Sheas mi mar a bha mi car tiota, a ghabhail a stigh 
snidheachadh an fhearainn. Bha 'n abhainii air an dara 
taobh dliiom 's i 'na tuil, 's bha balla cloiche, seachd no ochd 
traighean air airde, air an taobh eile, 'a bha 'n lebmhann 
beucacli BO 'san t-Rlff^he 'e e sireadh co dh' fhaodadh e shlugadh 
Buas. Bha e soilleir nach robh e'n comas domh gabhail 
Buachad air an taobh eile. Thill mi ceiim no dhk air m' ais, 
cha 'n ann a cliionn 'n robli eagal orni roimli 'n aog, ach a 
bhuidhinn beagan iiine airson cuimhneacLadii aii na daoin' 
o'n d'thamig mi, agus mi-fein uidheamachadh airson blkir. 
Ghnimhnaoh mi air ni no db^ ach oiia bu ehinmbne laam 
gu 'n d'rinn aon dnine bhnineadh dhomh euchd m^r aam bith 
am measg tbannaag. fimnaintich mi 'n sin air Baidaeaeb 
Endor, 'a air Taillear na Manaehainn, ach oba Vionann an 
ooMnn 'b mo chor-sa. Bha Wallaoe is Bnioe, Laobatin M6r 'a 
Dabh Slth, math gn le6ir, ach bha toaghanna oogaidh 'a 
biodagan 'a rudan mar ain acaaan, 'a eha robh nidhir a bhiorain 
bhata agamsa. Cha robh so a dol a dheanamh feum 'aam 
bith, 's bha e gu buileach feumail rud-eigin a dheanamh. 
Smuaintich mi nach bu mhisd' an gnothach am balla oloicho 
bhi eadar mi 's am fear a bh' air ti mo mhillidh. Streap mi 
thar a' bhalla, 's shnSiigmi air m'ais 'nadhubhar gus an d'rainig 
mi n t-^lit* *san d'fhkg mi taibhse Gholiath. Bha nis m' anail 
am uchd, 'a m' fhallus 'gam dhalladh, 'a — 

'Chluioneadh mo cbluaa an fhuaim a bbitbeadh 
JUg luaths mo chridbe ri m' tbaobh.' 
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. Ma cUMireadh gbabh mi onid mo dumnairt 'b thug mi sbil 

cliim&aic mi, an kite 'n ni tis an foUi finghair agam, ach 

stoc craoibh sheilicli 's dhh no tri mheanglain mu cheaim, 'b 
lad a' crathadh 'a a' luasgadh 'a a' ghaoith. Shuath mi 'm 
falius bbkrr mo mhaildhean, 's lean mi air mo thurus, a 
amnaintaacbadh nam biodh gach sgeul taibbe' a tbainig g'ar 
n-ionnsaidh air an dliltb-rannsacbadb, math a dh'fbaoidte 
gu 'n gabbadh iad m\neaobadb air dhoigb co-ionann ri m. 

'S cuimbne leam 'nuair a bha mi 'm bbalacb beag cisdeachd 
ri seana bbean cb6ir ag innseadh do 'm sheanamli'air mu \>hh,B 
a fir. Dh'aithris i gu mionaideach a b-uile car mu 'n triol>laid 
a tbug a' chrloch air. Cba chnimhiie. leam dad de na 
ing an duine c6ir ao galar a bhais, ach 's math a tha 
cuimbn' agam air crioch an sgebil. * An oidhche *n d^igh an 
tiodlilacaidh,' ars' ise, 'mu mheadlioD oidhche, thainig egu taobh 
mo leapa 's thuirt e rium gu 'n robh na " sp^icean" air an do 
ghiiilaineadh do'n chladh e, 'nan Beasamh aig ceaxm lUt bkthach, 
'Bmig'ancurftstighasaiit-fleaUadh. Thmiiiimiiibniidlmm 
riB» adi leagh e as mar nauL Cho luftth 'a a bu l^dhomh 'a ft' 
mhadainn, chaidhmi maeh, 'a fhuair mi aadnmar ft thubbairt 
e, 'a linn mi mar ft dhlair e.' Blift bo air innaeadh mar nadi 
biodh an teagamb a bu laghft aice Ma tsa dearbh cbmnteacbd 
a' gbnotbaiob, 'a cba ml>6 ft noebd am bcnxunmacb eile gu 'n 
robb i cur ag 'a ft' bbtda. Thachair so 'nar linn fein, ach cift 
iomadh linn bbo'n ft thoiaiGh an duine air oreidBinn 'san 
tannasg ? Thainig an creideamh bo a nuas g^ar n-ionnsaidh 
troimh linntean do-aireamb. Bha e d'ar prlomh aitbrichaan 
na fhlriP" shuidhiohte. Anns na linntean dorcha c^in sin 
anns naoh b'fbearr an duine a bbeag, a tbaobh e61ais, na 
brCiid na macbracb, bbae 'g aoradh do spiorad, no do tliamia^g-, 
aitbrichean. A rdir dhaoine fiosracli a rannsaich na cilisean 
sin le mor shaothair, s'e Aoradh Aithricbean (Ancestor 
Worship) no mar their Herbert Spencer ria, Aoradh Thaniiasg 
(Ghost Worship), an t-aoradh is sine air am bheil lorg 
againn. Bha 'n t-aoradh so an tils a comb Bheasamh, anna 
a' mh6r-chuid, ann a bhi 'g ullachadh loin is nitheau eile a 
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8haoilead]i am a bliiodh feumail no taitneach do spioxad 
a' mhairbh, 'a 'gam Agail mar thabhartaa ug an uaigh. B'e 
ehzend gu'n robh an tancasg comaaach air math no ozon a 
dhcanamh do'n bheb a reir an tomhais anna an robh an be6 a' 
ooimhlionadh, no a'deaimad, a dhleaanaia do'n mharbh. Mar 
80, cba robh teagamh fo'n ghr^ aig an duin' allta ann am 
bith an tannaisg. Bha fAnnMi^ a ghnMh maille ris air aon 
d5igh no d6igh eile. Chunnaic e le shiiilean fein iad ag 
laladh mu'n cuaurt 'aan odhar-dhorcha. Chnal e'n guth an 
oiteag na gaoitbe, 's an gearan an gaoir nan tonn. Thainig 
iad g'a ionnsaidh fo sgk'i] na h-oidhohe, 's dh'fhi^ iad taachd- 
aireachd nach faoidte dheaimad. 

' 0 hm ntetl tha dldth mn'n cuairt 
Chitbear tMuitii umi miui • dbYhalbV 

ana b&rd na Feinn, 'a e fein a &ioinn cnith nan laooh a 
dh'fbalbh, 

Air igiatludbli nan gM»Ui m6r '• a' db^ro ' ; 

's chual e 'n guth am borbhan sruth Laoire. 

Ach cha *n ann am b^rdachd a mhain a tha 'n tannasg a' 
faotainn aite, ach an litreachas an t-saoghail gu leir. Tlia 
Carraighean Cuirnhneaciiain na ii-Eiphite, ClMr Chreadha 
Chaldea 's Bhabil6nia, a' mh6r-chuid de sheann sgilobh- 
aidhean na h-Airde n-ear, 'a beul-aithria an t-ahnigh 'a a' 
h-ui]e dikthaioh fo'n ghr^in, \ka de 'n ebreidunh so, 'a thainig 
eanrann nach beag dheth a nnaa g'ar n-bnnaaidh fein. 

Bho ehionn bheagan bhiiadhnacthan thug mi cuatrfc W 
Ghaidhealtaehd, 'a air mo thnroa thagball mi 'a a' ' Ghleann 'a 
an robh mi 6g.' Bha'n gleann mar a bha e liamh; na 
beanntan krda, creagach, corracK, air gach taobh dheth, a' 
mhuir mh6r a' alachdraieh air a' chladach, 'a na h-e6in mhara 
agiathlaich mu na sgeirean 's air leadh nan timn, direach 
mar a b'kbhaiBt, 'a bha hrlar a' g^dinne oeart mar a dh'fhibg 
mi e: 

Bha 'n t-allt mar bha a'ruith gu triigll, 
'S na fluir a f&s mu bhruachan, 
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Bba e6in na speur am b^rr nan geug 

A' scinn gu h-entrom ^uanach ; 
Aoh dhdmhsa cha robh ni mar bha, 

Bha'n li « Vldlle gniMmeh ; 
Bba maise 'n t-al^ibh is glbir *' ChUt, 

iS gaeh Di fo'n ghriin leun aiMfMli. 

Cha robh aon de chompanaich no de bhana-chompauaich m* 
h'lge air Ikr a' ghiinne. Sbeall mi mu'n cuairt 's mi a* 
faireachduinn cho aonaranach '& .^ecl a bhithinn am choigreach 
an tir t hem. C'^it an diugb am bbeil companaich nan 
liiLlieau sin a chaidh seachad cho luath ? Sgapt* air agbaidli 
an t-saoghail, 's cuid dhiubh, mo chreach, 'nan dacLaidh 
bhuan. Shuidh mi air bruach an uillt, far am b'^bhaist 
dtuiin a bhi duioh air ' Crloch a* blioclaidi'» 's cha robh mi 
aoh gl6 ghoirid an an, a' Bmnainteadiadh mo flmimiiitoaii 
£nn, 's a' onimbneaohadh air ui no dbJ^ 'nuair a dh'iadh 
gnmnan diikbhsan air an lobb m' innlann a' tigbinn mu'm 
thimcbioll,— balaohain is oaileagan boidbeaeh, laidir, Allan, a 
tbainig 'nan hm gu inbhe ffaear is bban cbo einacihdail 'sa 
cblteadb eadar d^ cbeann na Siorramachd. Bha iad an sin 
ceann-ruisgte, cas-ruisgte, mar a b'^bhaist, cho beothail 's cho 
riochdail 's ged a bhiodh iad a Ikthair 'san fhebiL Db'fhan 
mi greis a' gabhail iolla ri duicheachd na cloinne so — tannaisg 
nan Ikithean a dh'fhalbb— gas an d'fhks mi motbachail airce^ 
a bhi tighinn mu'm l^inum, 's bha fhios agam gu'n robh na 
faileasan a bha air sg^than na h-inntinn buailteach gu iad 
fein a nochdndh 's a' cheb a bha mu'n t-silil. Dh'dirich mi, 's 
le cridhe trom thug mi mo chh\ rip an Eden so, ach lean mo 
chompanaich bheagami, 's anns gach ccum de'n t-sHghe, iad 
a' comha rrachadh a mach dhomh gach ionad 'san do thachair 
Bud no so, nithean nach deachaidh air dhi-chuimhn* fatiiaat, 
gus mu dheireadh nach robh leud nam bonn, an krd no'n 
iosal, ris nacli robh cuinihnea.clian ^raidh naisgte. So, arsa 
mise rium feun, am fior thannasg, 's cha'n e 'n sgleb a thig 
air siiil na sgaoimireachd. 'Se mar a tha, nach 'oil annaion 
fein aflb tannaisg, 's gach aon againn le a gbronnan fein de 

agus na tannaisg sin matb no ole 
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'nan gah, dbreach mar a niUiear iad, 's e sin ri rkUi, tha iad a 
rdir ar giidain fein, ma tha ar gnlomh olo« tlia tannasg an uilc 
sin g ar leantainn. ' Co agaibh a rinn so ? ' dh'fharraid 
MacBeth d'a mKaithean 's d'a mli6r naislean 'nuair a nochd 
tannasg Bhanco e-feic, a chcann sgoilte 's fhuil m'a chluasan. 
Cha migeadh an Blaightir a leeiB fhebraich co rinu so, bha 
deagh fhioe aige co d'an d'thug e 'n t-tighdarras so a 
dheanamh, *8 bha nis a chog-aia chiontach fein a* toirt toradh a 
dhroch-bheairt fa chomhair a shill, ' Coinneachaidh sinn aig 
Philippi,' arBa tannasg Ciieasair ri Brutus an oidhclie roimh 
'n hhlkr 'san do thuit Brutus. Bha \h.mh aig Brutus am baB 
an B6inanaich ainmeil so, 'a bha ma tannaag a dhroch 
j^u^mh 'g a leantauuL CSo dhiii, 's e 00 a* blurigh a thug 
SliakBpcare as na tfti^^frnr na n nn« 

Fe beachd an diaine 'ana Knntaan doroba ain, gu'n 
fobh apionud nan a dh'ang a gfanlttli mu tliiniduoll 

ait«-cbmbnaid]i an dilaeani 'a ga aoniaichte ma na h-uaighean 
'aan robh na cnirp 'aan do thuinnich iad re an turme 
troimh'n bheaiha 80» a nb a' gabhail taimk Cha 'n 'eil, mar 
sin, mdr-iongantas ged a bhiodh am beachd anidhiobte ao 
iomadh uair a toirt air an t-sidl a bhi faicinn cruth nan 
daimheach a dh'fhalbh air ne5il chaochlaideadi na b-oidbohe. 
Bha'm beachd eile bh'aig an duine gu'n robh na spioradan so 
comasach air math no cron a dheanamh dha, g'a chomh- 
^igneachadh gu oidheirp a thoirt air an deagh-ghean a 
tharruirig ga if>nii3aidh fein. Is anu o'n bhefichd so a 
dh'^irich an t-aoradh ris an abrar Aoradh Aithrichean, no 
Aoradh Thaimasg. Thu mi 'g- rkdh nach cuir so a bheag a 
dh'ioghnadh oirnn, ach 's e an ni a tha na aobliar ioghnaidh, 
nach *eil aon ghnh aoraidh is aithne dhuin]i anna nacii eil, an 
aou BCadb. no'n seadh eile, roinn mhath de n phriomh st^idh 
60. Tha 'n smuain amhaidh, anabaich so a thainig an ceaun 
an aUambanaiob, matb a db'fbaoidte oeud mile Uiadhna 
xoimb 'n Im ao, mar i^ix^kuine de aUol mvataiid a dium gu 
bhi 'na ehiaoibh ebo mdr 'a gu'n do cbombdaieb i an iaiamb, 
'a gu 'n d'fbnair gaeb aidmbeil dueidimb fo'n gbv£n 
neadacbadh 'na geugan. Tbaagamb gur ni-eigin 00-ionann ri 
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80 a bha air a chiallachadh an sgeul spleadhach nan Loch- 
lunna^li le Craobh mh6r na Crainne (Yggdrasil), aifr an robh 
a freamh an Slonhd an dubh-aigein (Nifllieiin), a biirr 'sna 
n^amhan, 'b a geuirLin a' cr»rahdach na talmhamn viilc. Biodh 
sin mar dh'fhaodas e, tha sinn a faicinn gu soilleir raar a 
tbainig o'n ghrkinne ehil so b^rr saibhir de gach sedrsa 
spiorad, matb is olc, oir tliainig an duine gu bhi aealltaiiin 
air gach creutair mar aite-c6mhnaidh spioraid araidli air an 
robh e fein a' buileachadh buaidhean aiaidii a b'airidh, Da 
hheaohd-6aQ, air aoradh fhaotainn. Bhktar ag aoradh do'n 
natliair anns gaoli oeam de 'n t-noghal, 's bhk oreataareaik 
eho raarftch ris an daol a' fiiotainn lixd-urmm. Mar eo 
thainig an taxmasg, ceum air cheam, gu bhi air krdaehadh *b 
air a mheudachadh gu mdr. Rianeadh 8pio!rada& de gach 
sebiaa dheth; spioiadaii math is olc, glan is ne6-ghlaii; aingii, 
hid is loeal; d^ is deamhain, dbreaoh mar bha freagarraoh do 
shuidheachadh na cilise, gus 

eaglais 'san tir nach 'oil fo thearmunn tannaiag Naoimh a 
ihaobh-eigin, ague m6ran diobh le cuimhneacbain kraidh, 
mar a tha cnaimb, no cnkmhan, an Naoimh air am bheil i air 
a h-ainmeachadh, fo'n altair. Ach buinidh so do mheur eile 
de'n chraoibh Yggdrasil, 's cha cheadaich iline dhomh iomradh 
dbeanamb air aig an km. Tha mi 'g ainmeachadh nan nithe 
sin, cha'n ann an dilil ri dad a chur r'ur n-eMas fein air na 
ctiisean sin, ach a dhaighneachadh an ni a thuirt mi cheana, 
nach eil eachdraidh an tannaisp: cho faoin 's a shaoileas cuid, 
's a chomharrachadh a mach dhuibh ai^ a ciieart i\ni, cho trHh 
an eachdraidh na daonnachd s a thai nig an taisbean so a 
chum an duine. Bu mlior Diana nan Ephdsianacli, ach's 
moth a na sin tannaag an AUamharraich ! Dli'fLaodamn 
tuilleadh a rkdh mu'n tannasg, ach theagamh gu'm foghainn 
na dh'fh6ghnas aig an Ikm. 

81^1 leibh. Is miae bbnr caraid agaoimeaoh, 

DOHHNULL MaoEaGHABIT. 
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OLD WORLD STORIES 
Abthub HnoHBS^ B*A. 

L— THE SMALL MAN OF DARK ASPECT 

Many, very manj, long years ago, when the world was 
young, and men dwelt on fiuse of the earth seattered and 
&r between, a small man of dark aspect was standing on the 
shore bj the great 86a» wondeiing and thinting to himself. 
For many a year he had now been wandering« having oome 
from his own watm countij whence the dawn of light azose, 
left his all, and journeyed &r, fiur away over the mountains 
and through the rivers and along the plains towards the 
regions where him-thought the sun fell from his sight into 
the darkness when the wings of the Night-gloom over- 
shadowed the earth, and all places grew dark. But not yet 
had he reached thither ; and he had come to the sea, and 
was standing on the shore thereof, and was thinking:. So 
strange to him seemed ail things; at all times he would be 
thinking, thinking, and albeit of body he was but slender 
and weak, yet was his mind greater than eternity. He 
looked away over the mighty water that was before him, his 
black eyes glittering in liis heud like the drops of the 
sparkling dew on a fair day iu spriiig, his long hair over his 
shouldeis falling down in locks,— which, too, was black as the 
feathers of the raven. He thought what the sea was, as it 
rose and fell befinre him, reaching away, away for ever, for all 
he knew, and the fiery, strange ball sinking into the depths 
thereof amid the hot, biasing, molten gold and silyer in the 
&r-«way distance beyond. In time before also he had beheld 
a sea» but not a sea like this, a sea as mighty as his own 
mind, a sea for ever. And ha saw the fine sand beneath his 
fiMt, and the rocks round about him; he saw the clouds 
flying across the sky through the air ; and he thought what 
such things were, and why it should happen that some were 
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white and some were black, that some were little and some 
great. So had he ever been since the first beginning, reflect- 
ing and musing, and thinking on matters whereon none other 
of men ever thought. The voice of the wind was his dehght, 
the song and the tune of birds his rapture ; and full of ecstasj 
to his soul were the fiur hues of beaut j he beheld about him 
in all places — ^the blue of the heaveni the white of the swift, 
thin donds, the gr&ea of the earth at the time when the 
herbs and the trees were growing, and all such pure tints as 
a man maj behold beni^ts when the son is departed, and the 
gentle moon risen in his stead to east her raysof endiantment 
OTsr the land and the sea. Strangely fearfiil things were the 
white lights slow-movuig in the sky. Mightily would he 
wonder when he gazed up at the shining stars, and little 
could he think what they were, fSetr away, so high-set in 
the great, bluish black darkness above him, twinkling ever 
brilliantly, as living eyes of fire. 

At last, when he had long gazed over the sea, as he stood 
upon the sand, him-seemed he beheld as it were a dark 
somewhat that arose far beyond the water, plainer and 
plainer ; and he thought it was land, and desire grew within 
him that he might have power to journey over thither. He 
loved to wander and to behold such places as it had not been 
his to bee in time that had been ; his mind, restless as of 
yore, ever reaching toward the new, yet still forgetting not 
the old. It might be that it was there, in the far region 
beyond, the land beyond the water, that the sun fell into the 
darkness, and was lost from sight. And so, wiih his toola of 
hewn stones, the small man made a boat of the wood of trees 
and the skins of animals, to seal on the water, and to oross 
thereover, that he mi^t kam the secret of the distant shore. 
Nor iron nor brass had he; he knew not to work them. 
But he knew the manner to build a boat ; in the far time 
now gone by he had been building one before. And so he 
went over the sea, on a bright day when the water rested 
calm, and came even to our island, where then lived no man, 
but beasts and wild creatures that BUed the forests in every 
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plaoe. And here he found Iub heart's de%ht ; jet were the 
eoafloos colder then thej used to he of old, in his own warm 
country, whence the day-dawn uproee. Little hy Httle, he 
wended his way across the island, and came to the water 
again. And there he stayed, by the mountain, by the sea, 
with none save his own small self, living at times in the tbIc, 
at times on the great mountain, musing ever and again on 
the wonderful things that he saw and in time past had seen. 
He would think of the lands he had come through, of those 
lands we name Italy, France, Spain, of the North of Africa, 
and. the shores of the Mediterranean Sea ; he knew about 
them all. But it was here he maxie his home at last, here in 
our Cymric land ; it was in her mountains he delighted, and 
in her fair meadows were his places of joy. The mountain 
cave was liIs dwelling; the mountain cave his tomb. In 
later lime he learnl to build himself a dwelling and a tomb, 
yet ever they bore the image of his ancient cave. At times 
they are even yet to be seen. Here lived he, and here unto 
this day hath his mark remained. To-day the languages of 
Europe Aow the influence of his speech, and still in Cymru 
is he himself to be seen, thinking, thinking ever, and musing 
on all that he beholds, as was his custom ever of old time, 
the small man of dark aspect, with black hair and bright 
eyes. Look about for him; mayhap you yourself are he: 
men name him The Iberian. 



n.~THE MAN WITH THE BRAZEN SPEAR 

Again, in the long ages of old, ere the waters had overcome 
the land, and multiplied the kingdoms, and when the breeze 
was ever gentle and the sky was ever clear, before the smoke 
and fog of hordes of men had come to daiken God's fair 
heaven, strode a large and powerful man along across the 
moors arul over the mniintains of Middle Europe, his journey 
from the Kj^t mtto the Webt, from liie riamg of the sun unto 
the setting thereof. Swung behind him a strong shield ; 
firm grasped in his right hand was a long brazen spear. 
TOL. nr. h 
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Hifi Head was round, and over his shoulders in ample plaits 
fell his coarse, red hair ; his hlue eyes had in them the look 
of the eagle when be is most enrag^ed. Great was he of body 
and strong ; his inusclee on arm and leg were seen in knotty 
welts, like bands of iron. A j^iant of the world was he ; and 
his mind was upon Union and Order. He went on in his 
power and hia glory, and rejoiced in the might of his strength. 
And after long and weary jouni eying, he came to the vale 
of a river, where the place was fair, and the green leaves 
beautiful to look upon, a shelter from heat and from shower. 
There the soft mud was alluring to be heard, playing on the 
BtringB of the leaves, and blowing gently to itmlf beneath 
the tops of the meadow groves. And there above a hollow 
in the ground, en the bank c£ the river, the man boOt his 
round bni^ and rested when the trouble of the day had 
ceased, ^^en he was aweary. With him were his dog, his 
ox, and his goat ; and oarefidly he tended them, and watched 
constantly lest harm should come to them. Long, however, 
he would not stay in the same place ; he arose, and left the 
little round hut and the pretty valley, and passed by over the 
hillside. For him it was not to make his home in peace ; it 
was for none at that time. The world was free, and each 
took his journey whither he would. From Asia along the 
Danube iliver, through the genial valley of Khine, he came ; 
bringing the shield and the bra7:en spear ; and with him the 
dog, the ox, and the goat. W hithersoever he went, he set 
order on the countries ; he faced his enemy a giant, and his 
valour know no end, yet often would he lose the day, and 
bitter was the sorrow in his heart. Though many were the 
battles he won, more were those he lost. And when many 
years were come and gone, journeying through the wilder- 
nessss of the wodd, and over desert mountains, with proud 
step came he to the foot of a high hill that rose from en open 
and level plain, watered by two smooth and limpid rivers. 
He domb step after step, often gazing behind him from long* 
ing hic the old fields o£ contention and joy of ycrft After 
long &tigae and effort^ he trod the summit of the hill, and 
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lay there on the green grass, meditating on what liad been, 
was, and would be. He looked in front ; a level pkon lay belbre 
bim, of the fiureet lands that man ever yet beheld, and large 
and mighty nTors he saw descending from the land to the sea. 
There, on the gemal green mead, was neither grief nor plague, 
the breese soft and lights the heaven bright and dear. 
There, Dream and Hope were, hand in hand, and Happiness 
danced on the bank of the slow and bright blue water. 
There was the uprising of every high purpose, and there was 
rest for every weary. Beyond the mead he saw a wildness 
of trees, and the track of men or of beasts he mw not, but 
bushes and herbs and flowers. It was a Palace ot" the Great 
King, a temple not the work of men's hands ; and the man 
with the brazen spear feU down and worshipped. 

He arose up on his feet ; fur, far away, over the fair lands, 
he saw many anotlier pleaaanL sighL ; tlie bea like a second 
sky, and the light of the heaven starred throughout the blue 
thereof, like gems on the creet of every little water-wave 
that ever swelled to shorOb The man watched them, each 
one a flow and ebb^ a flow and ebb, a living image of the 
mighty sea itself; his mind reached away to the distance 
beyond, and it came to his mind and to his thought to go 
thither. He would understand the secret he saw not, and 
behold the course of the world that lay far before him. 

Adown the hill he went his way with brooding mind, and 
his heart was heavy as he walked; yet go he would. A 
glance he threw over his shoulder; stood, looked before 
toward the bright, bejewelled blue sea, and started down in 
haste, with his face turned thereto. 

Having journeyed late over the pleasant green mead, and 
spent much time merrily and joyously on the banks of the 
mighty rivers, and crossed through the wildness of the trees, 
he walked to the estuaries on the rivers, and came unto the 
seashore, down to the beach. Forward he would go ; leaving 
behind him the happiness he had seen, and reachuig iorward 
to the liappiness he had not seen. Yet many a time and oft 
he looked back ; would have the whole had he the power. 
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To his thought all happiness lay forward and beyond, or 
behind him and gone by; ha lived the future and the 
past. 

Without a boat waa there no means of crossing over the 
water ; and the man made there his ship on the beach, and 
hoisted a sail on her, an(l along the sea and the ocean was 
she borne, with swift and gliding motion, he still having the 
shield and the brazen apear, and with him his dog, his ox, 
and his goat. Anon he saw himself come to an island, the 
fairest in all the world ; and yet, in despite of all, backward 
would lie look, and think of the places wherein he had been 
aforetime. He landed; leaving his ship on the margin of 
the sea, and journeying with firm strides fiur into ihe land, 
where he saw the douds, away on the crests of the hills. 
And he made him also a oorade, to cross over the riveis, and 
with his coracle on his back, or it may be rowing noiselessly 
along the broad rivers, so he went ever, his mimd and eyes 
oft and again on what had been. Sometimes he tired of rowing, 
despite the strong, muscular arms, and would turn back ere 
landing, with regret that he had started. Year after year he 
journeyed and rowed, until he came to the furthest bound of 
the island, where the sea was ever rolling below the moun- 
tain, and the mountain ever silent above the sea. And there, 
living all by himself, was a small man of dark aspect, with 
black eyes. And he was standing amonfr the trees. He saw 
the mighty stranger, and the mighty stranger saw him, as he 
stood there under a tree of green leaves ; for the heat was 
great. 

And he of the powerful arms began to pride himself of his 
strength, so weak and feeble he saw the small man of dark 
aspect, with the black, bright eyes, compared with his own 
might 

' Ha, thou small man of dark aspect, with black eyes,' 
said he, ' what dost thou heiel ' 

' I am standing under a shady tree, to avoid the heat and 
the rays of the sun. And wherefore is thy journey, and who 
art thou!' 
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'I seek adTentune and go where I ]iBt»' said the man of 
might. 

' From too frequent going where thoa listeat^ thou mayest 
at last arrive where thou listest not.' 

'Tea, come thou with me. And my Bervant shalt thou 

he, and I will he master oyer thee/ 

* Lord, thou canst do as thou listest with me, but hence 
wilt thou not move me except it he of thy atrength and 
power.' 

And the man with the brazen spear wondered greatly 
that the soul of the small man of dark aspect should be so 
bold, and he began to relent in his heart toward him, and 
grew more gentle in his speech. 

*Yea, thou email man of dark aspect, with black eyes,* 
said lie, ' and brave of spirit art thou too, though feeble be 
thy body. Why should not we dwell together ? And neither 
riiall it he worse on thee though I five here in thy hahlta- 
tioD. live we together. And the brazen apear ahall he thy 
protection.' 

'Highty man» God repay it thee. And my mind and 
spirit shall be thy protection. For my thought ia not thy 
thought, and thou goeat not the way it runneth. Thou ahalt 
never have my mind, neither shall the mlg^t of thme arm 

he to me. Live we together.' 

So there they remained, and still remain, by the margin 
of the sea at the foot of the mountain. His own language 
did the man with the brazen spear teach to the small man of 
dark aspect, but the small man of dark aspect yet forgat not 
utterly his own idioms of the past time, and some thereof he 
taught to the mighty man. And the mighty man set union 
and order there. 

Discoursing together would they be many a \oncr summer's 
day, many a long winter's night, and in his merry mood the 
mighty man of the brazen spear gave unto the small man of 
dark aspect with the black eyes, the name of ' the Fairy.* 
There they were, there they are, there shall they be, where 
the sea is by the mountains, the mountains by the sea. 
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until the Sun is at the end of his path in the heaven, until 
Night cometh eternal and the light is no more. 

And the mighty man with the brasan spear— who then is 
he, and of what nation ? 

* Tis tiie Celt— fays uidMit lUiiy : 
Say tlie mouateiiia^It Is naa.' 



SEA-P0EM9 
{Owtmuedjram p, SO.) 

Kenneth Macleoo 
T 

TiLLADH AN L1SINTBH HSARAIGHi 

[A Macleod of Harris lullaby. The version given here was got 
from a Skye lady, the late Miss Janet Macleod, the Schoolhouse, 
Island of ^igg ] 

A diaganin gaoOt hlo lio iBo 
Hio l«o Irtt, hlo Ifia 

'S fhada bh' nam a dil mi oe6, 
dia'jA de6 an oaol no'o eniiL 

(M mi *n iihblirach anns aa db, 
Tiflimim ^ Baa wan 'a aan fitniiih, 

Oiomach, rionnach, agxis r6n, 

'S trio a gbaill na Mdid do m' luaidh. 

TStwm a tbog lad BUMAt gn iUI, 

Cha'a fhaeaa laeha mAnh ma 'a «aairt ; 

Ach fiihaadi dabh a ehaaidh 'aaa lotg— 
It «^ da rond ia aa-tudr. 

T^na 's uisge air do agAith, 

'S moUaehd DhA ad gbuib ad dmaiit. 

Chluinn mi an glaodh-bUs am chluaia, 
0 ga 'a coartaich Dia mo luaidh. 
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'S prinn an iiibhrach chaidh fo thuinn, 
Cha robh birlinn Chuiun cbo luath. 

Cha b'e sid » rinn mo le6ii,' 

Aoh duiH mi mo thmtlr bliry threao hg, 

Ch&ill mi RuAiri s Raonuil 6g, 
9 AoiDV Bla ft' dnwaain Mr 

Adi 'm dk' fhkg mi 'n diugh f o Uitta, 
C^gfiiMM6 sir t' athav luwii tig oirmi 

Fcia d' * UMu't Ait' an g|6ir, 

*& 4iid«Mlid abaith o Bjgh 'a o'n Oigtu 

Ba mo leinibh, bi a iuaidii, 

"8 bamdid ilia dliint anna aa t-anain, 

Ghdibh mo leanabh sealbh gach bmudh 
Tha 'n dingh fo Bo man* af dmain. 

'S nk no laaaabli raaliadb niur 
Eadar Baile-Cliath 'a an tSnain, 

19 ghaibli no laaaaUi laannn Aomm, 
•8 go'kii Cdgh ia' a enid da 'a UiruailL 

Mo thniaighe, cha bbi sonaa Imaii, 
'S oIg an 0^ otila-eaain. 

A ohagarain gaoil, hao lao lao 
Hao lao iro, hao leo. 



SCOTTISH GAEUO DIALECTS 

CbABLBB M. HofiEATSON 

(Contintted from p. 80) 

Tn other dialects liquid changes occur but are not a 
prominent feature. It may not be amiss, however, to give 
some of the examples and also a few of the instances of the 
insertion of liquids. 

' Th* fbUowiag nfaia rmam an also aaaoeiated with at leaat two oUi«r songs. 

H«r« they are at any rate in place, and there is no good reason for omitting them. 
The ohaoge (A rhjme decides nothing, as any one acqusinted with this class of songs 
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M 

Initially, m sometimes takes the place of h. Binid, calTs 
stomaoli, is minid in Glenlyon and North Argyll In the 
latter diBtnet moile, impatmoe^ eeeme to be for boile» mad- 
nesS) rage. N^rachd, happineas, in Argyll meoraohd accord- 
ing to MacAlpine» is miaraehd in Skye, (Early Irish, mogenar) ; 
Is nearaohd an duine a smadidaicheas Dia, happy is the man 
whom God oomcteth. 

Mkm, ulcer in the am-pit, is mkn in North AxgyU and in 
Maoeachen's Diotionaiy. 

L 

Meilich, become numb^ is meinioh in Gairloch and Loch- 
broom, and capal-coille is capar-coille in PertL 

Taibhse is taillae in Perth, and fbidhidinn is foidhildinn 

in West Ross. 

Apparently, on the analogy of words like iarmailt, I has 
been introduced into one or two words. Faoghaid, better 
faghaid. chase, hunt, hunting party, from Latin agitatio, is 
met with as faoghailt and faodhailt. Compare also a Ghear- 
mailt (the) Germany, which may have intiueiiced or been 
luiluenced by an Eiidallt (the) Italy. 

Burmaill occurs for burmaid, from wormwood. 

N 

Eilear-nis is sometimes heard in Skye for Inbhir^nis 
(InYemess). Mionchuileag (or meanbhchuileag), a gnat, 
midge, is milchuileag in Anan and Eontyre ; in Eintyre also 
mldiuileag. Lmmainn, London, is Lumsinn in Perth. 
Daonnan or daondan, always, is daolant and daonalt in Perth 
and daoman in Kintyxe. Biaonan, earth nut, is biaolan in 
Aimn and braoran in Glenlyon. M^nan, yawn, is miaiBn in 
Aidnammehan and in Skye. In Airan comanaich, communi- 
cate, is oomaraidi, and feamnach, sea weed» in Eintyre feam- 
anach, is feamrach. 

2f is changed to 2 in seveial words like iannailt» firom 
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£imamentam, suf bailteaeh (in Wast Boes) for anabainteacth, 
from Busbainn — sabstantia. 

Eanchainn is ' eanchaill * in North Argyll and West Koss, 
flghlan, 'sghlar' at Blair Atholl, and mugharn 'mughairl' in 
AiXBiL Muilichinn for muinichiU is muilchir in Perth, and 
we may note Muireall, from Marion, and mairseal in Airan 
from merchant. 

R 

< Cha leig e leas' is oonunon in Argyll for 'cha ruig e leas.' 
Airaan, ploughman, is axlean at Shisldne in Anan, In West 
Bobs Grioganu^» MacOvegor, is Griogalach ; seamnig trefoil, 
in one pronunciation, silmeag, and cituraeh, small lain, eLtQaclL 
In Eintyie ibdhraoh, searching, is ritdhlach. 

An eatar, day after to-morrow, is an eanar in Kintyro, 
and MacArtair is MacArtain in Skye. 

Abhairst for h.bhaist has been noticed already. Crobhsag, 
gooseberry, in West Koss, is crobhrsag in East Ross. Tort 
for tota or tobhta, a piece of turf, is heard at Shiskine in 
Arran, and tuarnalaich for tuanalaich, dizziness, in Gairlo<^. 
Uaigneach, lonesome, is uairgnencli in Pertb, Strathspey, 
West Ros?;, Skye, and Lewis. Eireaimach, ivy, apparently 
for eidheannach, occurs in Arran. 

M 

M being liquid, nasal, and labial, shares characteristics 
belonging to all three classes of consonants. When unaspir- 
ated and long it follows the other liquids, /, n, and r, in 
diphthongising or lengthening preceding short accented 
vowels. It nasalises a neighbouring vowel, but <m the whole 
perhaps not so generally as n does. Marbh, mur, muir, m^ag, 
beam, ceum, feum, gaum, leum, teum, com, lom, torn, for 
example, generally, and less generally fuaim, gruaim, grua- 
madh, nsm are exeeptions to tibe rule of nasalisation. 

A loss of initasl if in patronymics is dbaiaeteristiB of tbe 
speedi Soutli Argyll and of Arran. In Eintyre and Anan 
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if IB usuaUy retained in formal or guarded speech. It is in 
colloquial and familiar talk, though not always even then, 
that it is dropped. For example, in Arran MacNeacail, 

Enprlished Nicol, may be heard as Ac Riocail, Mac Cilga, 
Englished Cook, as Ac Cilga, and Mac Lothaidh (Mac Clo- 
thaidh ?), Englished Fid I art on, as Ac Lothaidh. We may note 
alRO Gleann Ac Lothuidh or Gien Cloy, in 1472 Glenkiowy, 
nieauing Glen of Mac Loy or Fullarton, ia which the family 
of Fullarton of Kilmiclhiel has owned lands from the days of 
King Ivobert the Bruce. Similarly, in Kintyre, Mac Dougal! 
in Ac 'tighaill, Mac lonmhuinn, Englished Mac Kinven, is Ac 
lonmhuinn, and Mac Naomhain, Mac Niven, ezemplifyii^ the 
local dkftnge of oo m eertain eaaea to naaal i, is pronoimoed Ac 
Rlomhainn. Mae lonmliaiim, which is dJatinet from Mao- 
kinnonin Arran and Kintyre Mac Eanain, is a Gaelic render- 
ing of the imported Lowknd name Love, whldk is ita English 
equiyalent in Arran, just as Mao bradain and Mao epoiain are 
Gaelic renderings respectivelj of ihe imported names Salmon 
and Purcell. In at least one instance the patronymic has 
passed into English in its decapitated form, viz., VLm 
Mhuirich, pronounced Ac uirigh and known in English as 
Currie. This peculiarity, which is quite unkno^vn in the 
North Highlands, is met with in Inland, and is prominent in 
the Isle of Man. Many Manx names, owing to it, begin with 
CorK, and have done so for over three centuries ; e.g. Callister 
for Mac Alister, in on record in 1606, and Kermod for Mac 
Dermid in 1586, and both are still in use. The corresponding 
Welsh word Map, son, has suffered in the same way, and so 
many Welsh names begin with P, as Parry, son of Harry, 
Pritchard, son of Kichard. 

This ac for mac has been given by Shaw in both parts of 
his Dictioiiaiy as a Gaelic word for son, aud haa been adopted 
by other dictionaries. 

Mh 

Non-initial mh nasalises an accented flanking vowel as a 
rule. There are exceptions, such as cliamhuinn, son-in-law^ 
riamh, ever, in some dialscta 
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OUierwise tlie T«riatioii8 of mft appear to unse solely from 
its labial quality, and huve a veij dose resemblanoe to thoee 
of bh. Like this oonaonant it is aounded varioualy as v,f, u, 
Wthot not at alL 

Except after Mac in a few patronymics in Kintyre and 
Arran, mh as the aspirated form of initial m invariably gets 
the full sound of v like v in English vast, ©ve. 

Medially r/i/i Las tiiis sound almost everywhere in a small 
number of words as clamhan, a buzzard, deimhinn, certain, 
dlomliain, idle, lomhaigb, image, leamlian, dm, ainmhidb, 
animal, ionmluifl, tieaaare* lonmhmnn, beloTed, etc Dk»m- 
liain, lomlutigh may be heard -with w as well as with v in 
Sutheriand, where, on the other hand, n^unhaid, enemy, and 
sometimes skmhach, quiets with one or two othms retain the 
V sound that they lose in many dialects. 

In Arran and Kintyre, and, as appears from MaoAlpine's 
Dictionary, in Islay medial and final mh as a rule sounds v. 
In all three places it has this sound in amharc, amharus, 
caomhain, cliamhuinn, deimhinn, diomhair (secret, not diam- 
hatr here), diomhain or rather here diomhanach (idle), gamh- 
ainn and genitive gamhna, nlUnhaid and plural n^imhdean, 
reamhar, s^mhach, Samhuinn and genitive Samhna, sgiamhail 
(squealing), sleamhainn, h,mhghair, geamhradh, ionmhuinn, 
Ramhladh, etc. MacAlpine sometimes gives e.g. in umha, 
where Arran and Kintyre have mh silent, and on the other 
hand those districts have v where MacAlpine y;ivcs mh as 
silent, e.ff. in gainmheach (sand), ionmhas, ruamhair. Mac- 
Alpine gives the v sound in gaineamh, sand, but writes 
*gaineacli' for <xainmheach. 

lu all three districts tinal nJt is v in words like caomh, 
cn^imh (bone), cn^mh (digest), damh, dkimh, fiamh (aspect), 
freumh, gniomh, litmh, naomh, neamh, tkmh (oar), riamh 
(ever), sgiamh (squeal), sniimh, snlomh, tkmh, and also in 
ftlM«lli«MunK^ ealamh, felamh, talamlu In addition, iiireamh, 
aiteamh, annamh, seasamh, ullamh, hreitheamh, odnneamh. 
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teagwnTi, and the ordinal numerals ceithreamh, coigeamh) etc., 
ate Bounded with v hj MacAIpiae, and the first five aJbso in 
Kintyre. ' Mh sounds v, never u,' MacAlpine tells us, and 

again * mh serves very often only to give a nasal sound to a 
or 0 ; not so in r\mh, t^mh, r<\v, tkv, an oar, rest ; it is silent 
always in the prefix <"(>m^, but p;iving the nasal sound ; also 
in dhomh, gho, etc' Apart from words lil^e comhairle, coim- 
iiearsnach, into which the prefix comh, coimh, enters, the 
instances in which the sound of v is not given w^here mh is 
written are very few in number in tliose southern districts. 
A tendency indeed to introduce the v sound mibtakenly is 
discoverable in the case of mh, and also, as we shall see, in the 
case of Ih. MacAlpine maintains explicitly that the true 
orthographj of woids like mothar (loud sounds mbihar Mae 
Bain), when the yowel is nasalised, is momhar, and acooid- 
ingly writes momha and momhaide for motha and mothald, 
greater. Coinnseas, conscience, also, which is pronounced 
ooiseas with ot nsaal, in Arran and the North Highlands he 
writes coimhseas. Damhsa, dance, in which he gives mh the 
V sound, has that sound also in Kintyre and in Arran. 
* Dausa,' au diphthong and nasal, is the pronunciation in East 
Perthshire, where damhsa but not dannsa would be so pro- 
nounced, and in Northern Gaelic, where dannsa with a 
diphthongised au before long nn, and nn assimilated to s as 
in * rausaich ' for rannsaich, would be so pronounced. Dannsa, 
the original form of the word, from English dance, might very 
readily be written damhsa, therefore, in the northern dialect, 
but how it could become either * dausa ' or ' davsa ' in the 
southern dialect is not clear. In Arran and Kintyre the noun 
indeed is damhasa, and the verb is damhais there ami witli 
MacAlpine. Shaw gives damhasam, to dance, and damliasaire 
dubh an uisge, water-spider, literally, black dancer of the water. 

The V sound is equally prominent in the case of final mh 
in North Argyll, and occurs in at least a number of the 
examples in SkyOb In West Boaa it is found after broad 
vowelist in monosyllables, as damh, gniomh^ etc., but not 
didmh, aireamh, talamh, etc. 
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/ 

In a few cases 7nh has taken the sound of f. Naturally it 
has doue m uioat readily where the tendency to keep the v 
sound is strongest in the most southern dialects. Mac 
Mhuirich, Englished Ourrie, is Mac Fuiric-h or Ac Fuirigh, 
and Mac Mhurchaidli, Englished Macmurchy and Muichie, 
Mac Furchaidh both in Kin tyre and at Shiskine in Arran ; at 
the south end of Arran Mac uirigh and Ifae uidiudli. So in 
Eintyre Mae MhaoUeiD, MftcMilIan, is Mac Faoileinn. 

Medially / takea the place of f»/^ in Mac Greainliam, 
'Crawford/ in Anan, and both there and in Eintjie in 
fbmhair &r fiumhair. MacAlpine pronounces aimheal, Iriah 
aithmheal, eflbl or evral (e nasal), where the lost A may be 
held to have induced the f (ff) from v (w) ; in other words he 
gives vf, as amhach, neck, *avfacb,' so amhaidh, sour, raw 
(cf weather), amhain, entanglement by the neck. etc. 

Famhairj a giant, in the Book of the Dean of Lismore, 
fewir, Manx fbwar, Irish fomhor, is fohfair rather than ioSaii 
in Arran ; in MacAlpine, Perth and Lewis it is favair, in 
Strathspey fawair, in North Inverness and North Argyll 
fo-air, in West Ross fohair, in East Koss fu-air at least in 
the place-name Novar ' Tigh an thumhair,' in Skye fu-aire. 
Possibly fuamhair, quoted in dictionaries from the margin of 
Genesis, represents the pronunciation fu-air. The Le^s is pro- 
nunciation may have been adojited from literature; tlnj Nvard 
seemingly is unfauuliar in Sutherland. The voweis are 
nasalised in all iLe pronunciations. 

In final position / is heard in caomh and naomh in Arran, 
and in amh, ndamh, and samh in West Boss. 

This sound is heard medially mostly where it has coloured 
or superseded a following a. In North Argyll amhach, neck, 
is ' e-uch,' and so amhaltach, amharc, amharus, deamhan, 
glamhas for glomhas, cleft, and glamhadh for sglamhadb, a 
snap^ match, and also diamhair, gamhainn, namhaid^ reamfaar. 
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The spelling of other words, such as ^mhuinn, cUamhuinn, 
Samhuinn, Rleamhuinn, shows u in place of a after mh owing 
to the w sound of mh. In West Ross this u is heard in a few 
instances, e.g. d^mhair, liimhadh (a hatchet), miamhail (mew- 
ing), reamhar, while amhaich (for amhach) is there 'ahuich.* 
Simhach, quiet, which may be heard as ' sk-ach ' in Rannoch 
and Skye, is 'sk-uch* in West Ross and Sutherland and 
* s'^uch * in orth Argyll. In East Perth • 8^,-uch ' and ' s6ch ' 
are both current; the latter ly the pronuiiciatioii also in 
Strathspey. The accented vowel always and the other usually 
are Dasalised in those prontinciatioiis. 

Mh final in monosyUablde with long vowels is often u in 
Perth, Strathspey, and Sutherland, e.g. in enkmh, fireumh, 
gniomh, Ikmh, naomh, nismh, priunh, riunh, riamh (ever), 
snikmh, snlomh, tkmh, and others. 

In words of more than one syllable amh or eamh final is 
sounded » more or less frequently throughout Northern Gaelic 
and almost invariably in East Perth and in Sutherland, as in 
kireamh, aiteamh, caitheamh, claidheamh, ordinal numerals 
ceithreamh, coigeamh, etc. The only exceptions observed in 
the former of the two districts named out of about two dozen 
instances are cautheamh, claidheamh, one pronunciation of 
falamh, soitheamh, ullamh, and in the latter district claid- 
heamh and falamh. In West Ross, on the other band, in 
this class of words u is heard only in breitheamh, deanamh, 
ealamh, talamh, teagamh, and the ordinal numerals. In 
Arran this pronunciation is heard in ii,irearah, breitheamh, and 
in Kintyre in breitheamh, teagamh, and ordinal numerals 
with the exception of ceithreamh. 

w 

In P«rth» Strathspey, and Sutheriand especially the 
sound after short aooented a or 6 sounds is w xoAher than u, 
as in amhairc, amhuU, gamhainn, Samhuinn, and genitive 
Samhua, sleamhuinn; amh, damh, creamh, leamh, samh 
(smell). W ooeuis sometimes before a liquid or other oon- 
sonant, as in amhlair, samhladh, gamhnach (&now oow). 
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geamhradh, samhradh, geamhta ; and sometimee after a long 
vowel or dipthong, as kmhuinn, cHamhuinn, sgiamhuil. The 
same pronunciation is heard in West "Roks in most of those 
words, with the exception of the monosyilables, and also in 
nkmhaid, glamhadh (for sgiamhadh), and tamliasg. It is 
heard in Sutherland additionally in dloniiiain and in alter- 
native pronunciations oi iomhaigh and sdmhach, Reamhar, 
fat, which is *revar* in Arran and Kintvie ajid 'r avar' with 
MacAlpine, and ' re-ur ' m North Argyll and West liose, is 
're-ur* and 'rewar' in Perth and 'r'awar' in Sutherland. 
Tho word for a Bong, which is dran in A^rran and Kintjre and 
MacAlpine, and ^ran in North Argyll, Skye, and (with d 
paealiaed) Perth, is amhnn, 'awran' (or 'auran'), with aw 
(or au) nasalieed in Strathspey, Weet Rosa, Sutherland, and 
Lewis. In Lnah the word is written amhrin and abhrAn and, 
as nsnal reversing the relations as they are in Scotland, is 
pronoonced 'dran' in the north of Ireland and 'auran' in the 
south. 

h 

Instances of this have been given from West Boss, where 
it is found, in 'ahuich' for amhaich (amhach) and 'ibhair' 
for fiunhair. 

nil 

Besides instances referred to alreadv — the prefix comh, 
etc. — a few of the words in which mh is silent apparently in 
all dialects are cumhanq-, tomhas, umliail, umhal, romham, 
romhad, tromham, tromhad, etc., cuimhne, Domhnach, cloimh, 
roimh, troimli. In DonilinaJl, Donald, mfm are all usually 
silent. In iimhlachd (obedience), where mh is silent, u owes 
its length (d) to the contraction of the syllable from umhal, 
obedient, and has caused this adjective sometimes to be 
written eiToneously ilmhal. 

The sound of short open o is given in Arran to the termina- 
tion amh or eamh in the ordinal numerals and in the word 
teagamh. Shaw, in his Dictionaiy, writes oeathro, fourth ; 
coigo, fifth ; fithehiodo, twentieth, etc ; also teaga, periiaps. 
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Ceithreamh only has this o in Kintjre, the other ordinals 
having u there. 

In coinneamh and ullamh the sound is short ao in Arran, 
and ILL tlio former in Kintyre. The former represents an old 
conne, but is dealt with in some dialects as coinneamh. 

Caitheamh, wearing, ckramh, repairing, creideamh, and 
deanamh end intii dK in liea of mh in i^zaii« Kintyre, and 
Islay, aa do also feitheamh and seaaamh in Airan and with 
MacAlpine. Seaaamh, HoweTar, is given as well by Mac- 
Alpine. In the literature of South Argyll and Arran dh is 
often found in place of mA in moat or all of those worda^ 

The sound of slender p& appears to be given by Mac- 
Alpine to final mh afler a slender vowel in one or two 
instances. In cloimh, scab, and enoimh, maggot, for example, 
mh is represented by him by yh, by which dh in d4idh and gh 
in briigh, etc., are repres e nted. 

P 

In some dialects, such as that of East Perth, p in medial 
or final positions sometimes is hardly, if at aU, distinguishable 
from b, as in apa, capull, ceapaire, leapa, genitive of leabaidh, 
tapaidh, cnap, ceap, etc. In most dialects p in such positions 
aouads as with an aspirate before iL. In Kannoch and iu 
Strathspey this aspirate, if it has not altogether become cA, 
has come to sound very like that guttural Thus tapaidh in 
both those districts strikes the observer as being sounded 
* tachpaidh/ and so with apa, etc. A sinular peculiarity in 
those two distrieta is observable in the caae of broad t. 

B 

Gaelio h is commonly said to sound like English ji, but is 
described more accuratdy as a surd or voicekas 6 and may be 

produced by trying to sound h without voice. Sonant or 
voiced 6, le. & as in English, is oocasionaUy heard in Suther* 
land, e.g. in beag, l^bag. 

A change of 6 to ^ occurs in buinne, tide, current, which 
is puum and pinn in West Boss and, according to the Bev. 
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Adam Gmm, puinne in the Beay country (North Sutherland); 
Tha pninn air, or Tha pinn aar (fit. there is a eorreiit on it) is 
aaid at Stromeferry when the tide flows swiftly through the 
narrowa The same change to|> is found in West Boas also 
in bmith * prih ' and in briste. 

Bh 

As has been saad under mh, bh is sounded v,/, u, to, h, or 
notat aU. 

V 

Initially bh always, except in one or two instances in 
which it sounds /, lias the sound oft*. 

Medially it has the sound of v almost as regularly as mh 
has, in Arran, Kintyre, and MacAlpine, as in aobhar, crkhh- 
ach, dbbhaidh, faUixa (eyelid), &obhar, gkbhadh, labhair, 
rabhadh, riabbag, saoibhir, slabhag, treubhach and treub- 
hantas, uabhar, aoibhneaeh and aoihhneas^ arUiar, cabhruidi, 
ouilbbeart* gealbhan, inbhe^ sealbhag, slabhraidh, treibh- 
dhireach, uabhrach (proud), etc, and in loan words as f^bhar, 
sibhail, sabhal, searbhanta, sorbheis, siobhalta, etc. From 
MacAlpine may be quoted also abhacas, abharsair, abbcaid, 
oeaobhaidh (tender, nervous), iiobhail, ^ibheall, rabbaarl^ 
tkbhachd, trobhad, abhras, asbhuain, cuibhrionn, siabhrach, 
brabhd (a bandy leg), rabhd, sabbd, etc, in all of whidh he 
sounds bh as v. 

Aoibhneaeh, aoibhneas, cuilbheart, gealbhan, saoibhir, 
sealbhag, p^ibhail, seirbheie, slobhalta have v apparently in all 
dialects, and g^bhadb iu all except that of West Boss where 
it is * g^-iig.' 

In North Argyll, in addition, aobhar, asbhuain, cr^bhach, 
f^bhar, rabhadh, riabhag, saoibhir of the words above have v ; 
in Perth aobhar, cr^bhach, fabhar, gubhacih, saoibhir ; in Skye 
asbhuaiD, ciabiiach, iabhar, saoibhir; in West iioss asbhuain, 
craobhaidh, diobhail, saoibhir, uabhar; and in Sutherland 
aobhar (South Suth»land)t arbhar, Abhar« fiwUiar, and 
saoibhir all have v, 

TOL. IT. II 
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hi. final position hh sounds as v as a rule in Axtbd, the 
three Argyll dialects, and in Skye. In West Bom itb»v sound 
u confined generally to monosyllaUee. Diyergenoes from the 
V eonnd ooour mosUj where the nearest vowel is slender, and 
ere rarest in the three southernmost dialects, more frequent 
in North Argyll, and extend to a few words witli broad 
adjacent vowels in West Ross. Baobh, cliabh, dfeabh, eubh, 
gabh, leubh, saobh, Bgriobh, eibb, sliabb, witb words like 
balbh, falbh, dealbh, deiibh, seilbh, meanbb, dearbh, garbh, 
doirbii, soirbh, have v in Arran, Kintjre, lalay, and North 
Argyll, as have also craobh, taobh in Kmtyre and Islay, and 
dfeabh in Tslay and North Argyll. Baobh, cliabh, eubh (cry), 
leubli (read), agriobli, aliabh liave v in West Koss, as have 
also balbh, dealbh, and most others with the nearest vowel 
broad, and one or two sucik as seilbh, where that vowel is 
slender. Ciabh, a lock of haar, In Arran a whisker, has « 
with MaeAlpine^ and in Arran, North Argyll, Skye, and 
West BosB^ but is oiabhag (with v) in the last three districts 
and (with w) also in Sutherland. The v sound prevails in 
Skye also, at least in many of the words as baobh, cliabh, 
craobh, eubh, gabh, leuUi» skbh, sibh, sliabh, balbh, falbh, 
marbh, tarbh, mairbh, etc. Gbeibh, which is *gheo* witJi 
MacAlpine and in North Argyll, Perth, and West Ross, may 
be beard as ' gheo ' in Arran and in Skye. MacAlpine says 
of gabh ' gav (murdered by some gow and gaw),' 

Aitreabh, beulaobb, cWaobh, leanabh, have v with Mac- 
Alpine nnd in North Argyll. Beulaobb and ctdaobh have V 
ii^ Kmtyre, and leanabh in Arran and Kintyre. Beulaohh, 
ciilaobh, which are properly old datives plural, beulaibh, 
culaibb, and other datives plural, beothalbh, fearaibh, 
geallanaibb, linnibh, etc., have the v sound in Skye. 

The termination of the second pereon plural in preposi- 
tionsd pronouns and in imperatives iigrcoa as a rule in the 
different dialects with the local pronunciation of sibh. Where 
bh is sounded v in sibh as it is in Arran, Kintyre, Islay, North 
Argyll, and Skye, it is sounded as v also in agaibh, with you, 
oirbh, on you, annaibh, in you, asaibh, out of you, dbibb. 
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of 700, and BO on, and in briaiblif break ye, dkuiaibh, do ye, 
itiiiUi, eafc ye, Maibh, drink ye, togaibh, lift ye, etc. In 
Amn 'sbtt' is heard, but more rarely than 'ahiv,' for aibh, 
and has not affected the forms in qnestion. In Perth and 
Badenoch bh is simply silent in Bibh, and bo also in all the 
foRDB. In Sttthorland sibh ia ' ahu,' and correspondingly the 
others are agu, annu, brisn, deanu, etc. In West Ross, 
thoup:!) hh is silent in sibh, it is sounded as 6 in the related 
forms annaib, ichib (eat ye), 61aib. Probably this has arisen 
from the pronunciation there of sibh fh^in frequently (not 
always) as sip fh^in (si yit-'m l), though it has to be observed 
that sip fh^in in Skye and siu p^, which is heard in Arran 
and in Sutherland, have not had such, an effect in those 
districts. 

MacAlpine writes comhstri, but pronounces it comh- 
striobL Stri, strive, strife, he calls a ' corruption of striobh, 
ndiieb SB naed in KnapdaU and SutheidandBhin^* and be 
writea atiiobh and atfi In Amn stilobb k beaid, but more 
freqnently abi. 

In aeveval instances t» or «r in borrowed words bas 
become v in tbe most sonthem dialects. MacAlpine not only 
wiitea &A, which waa, of course, tbe coirect thing to do, bat 
pronounces it as v in cahhsaidh, coey, cabhsair, canseway, 
cabhtair, cauter, &bhd, Scot, faut, faulty gabbd, Sootb gaud, 
a trick, B^^bb, saw, and skbhadair, sawyer, sabba, sauce, 
Babbaair, sausage, tobha, *tow,' rope. Cabhsair is 'cavasa'r' 
in Arran. Skbh, saw, is 's^v' in Arran, North Argyll, and 
Skye. The noun is siibha, * s'feva ' in Arran ; in West Boss 
it is ' sh,v,' but the verb is sdbhaig, pronounced S^waig. In 
Bannoch both and a^u or s^w are heard. 

/ 

Initially hh\B f with MacAlpine smd in Skye, etc., in bharr 
for a bharr, from off, used prepositionally, and in West Rosa, 
etc., iu bho, from, and bhos, on this side. The latter, however, 
is for a(n) bh-foe. A height at Little Loch Broom, with a 
few boolders that look fwok a distance like men standing or 
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squatting on the top, is called Cam nam fir fr^ig (bhr^ig), 
Cairn of the False Men. MaoBride, in Kintyre Mac Ille Bhiide, 

is Mac Bhrtdeinn and occasionally Mac Frtdeinn at Shiskine 
in Arran. Mac Figeinn, which is the Gaelic in Kintyre for 
the surname Littleson, ifi obyiously ibr Mao Bhigein, from, 
beag, little. 

Medially,/ occuih iu Arrau in cabhag, siabhrach, *s\ofrag,' 
siobhag ; with MacAlpme in siobhag, tabhann, etc. ; in West 
Koss in creubhag, duobhaidh, inbhe ; in Skye in siobhalta. 
Cabhag, which ib cavag'in Kintyre, North Argyll, Perth, 
and SkyQ, and * cavaig ' in Sutherland, is ' cafaig ' in West 
Boss, and 'cav&g' with MacAlpine. Siobhag, which is 
' fliofiig' In Kintyrd and North Argyll also, is eiofhag (' sihag ') 
in West Boss. 

Finally, / is heard in Arran in oraobh, d^bh, and taobh, 
and in West Ross In fiu>bh. 

MaoAlpine gives vf for hh in. several iiiflt4inceB| as abh, 
bark, abhag, terrier, cabhlaiche, an admiral, ete. 

u 

For bh before a and e sounds u is heard, especially in North 
Argyll and West Ross, e.g, abhag, *a-ug,' arbhar, 'ara-ur* 
(first r long), faobhar * fao-ur ' in Argyll and * fdl-ur ' in Ross, 
labhair, sbbhag. So diubhair, * di-u*r,' leabhair, rabhairt, 
* re u'rt,' sabhadh (sawing), s^bhaidh (will saw), ' sa-ui,* 
sabhal, siubhal, tabhann, ubhaii, in North Ar^ll ; and 
crkbhach, dabhach, dubhach, i^bhar, t^bhachd, a few infini- 
ties like leubhadh, 'lia-ug,' craobh, • crilu,' dcabh, 'dhu* 
( taobli is ' tu '), and dearbh, 'derahu' (long r), and one or two 
otberb in West Ross. It is heard sometimes in Sutherland, 
e.g. in treabhair, treabh, sgriobh, etc., and in Perth, e.g. in 
abhag, rabhadh, slabhag, tabhann, craobh, leubh, sgriobh, 
taobb, treabh. The pkoe-name i\obh, Fife, which in Bannoch 
is Flou and Fly, is in East Perth Ru. Flu and Flou indeed 
sound like two syllables Fl-n and Fl-on, as do also leiibh, 
'l^-V sgriobh, *BgA'U,* and soms other words with a long 
YOweL in Perth. 
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In all words like balbh, meanbh, dearbh, bh \b u m East 
Perth and Sutherland, where the nearest vowel is broad, and, 
in Sutherland also in a few instances where the vowel is slender, 
as deilbh, seilbh, mairbh. Words like aitreabh, leanabh, 

beulaobh, ciilaobh, fhearaibh, all have u 'aitni,' Meanu,' etc. 
Id Perth and Sutherland, as have also the prepositional pro- 
nouns agaibh, etc., and imperatives biisibh, etc, in Sutherland, 
as already noted. 

w 

This sound may be heard in Perth, e.g. in asbhuain, 
cabhruich, oobhair, oobhar, gobha, gobhal, gobhar, labhair, 
Ubhar, leftbhar (book), leabhar (long), sabhal, alabhroidh, 
diabh, sUabli, etc ; in West Boss in abhma, fkbhra (eyelid), 
aobbar, cabhraichi cobhair, gobha, gobhal, gobbar, ra^hairt 
' lowirtk' aabhal, slabhraidh, etc. ; in Sutherland in aobbar 
(North Sutherland), ciabha^ (lock of hair), cUabh, sliabh, etc. 
Abbainn, river, which has v in Arran, Kintyre, and Mac- 
Alpine, and is ' a-u'n ' in North Argyll and ' o-inn ' (open o), 
in Strathspey, is ' awuin ' in Perth, Badenoch, Skje, West 
Bobs, and ' awam ' in Sutherland. 

h 

Tnstoncee of A are eharaeteristic of West Boas, e.^. in 
cobihar, foam, 'ct^iar,' diubhalr, difference 'dihuV.' ^dlbh 
is there baalahi, meinbhe (comparative of neanbh), menahi, 
gairhh, gairahi, meirbh menihi, and sometimes dearUi, detabi, 
and garbh garahu, with the liquids long in all cases. 

nil 

At the south end of Arran, Mac Bhrldein (Mac Bride) may 
be heard as Ac rideinn. Bh is silent generally in some words« 
as cuibheas, dubhan, siubbal, thubhairt, ubhal, loibh ; in the 
tluee southern dialects in cobhair, cobbar, gobha, gobhal, 
gobhar, riabhach, etc In a few instanees like feabhas, 
leabhar (book), leabhar (long), treabh, Ih, though silent, may 
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have been tlie cause of the change generally of ea Into eo in 
those words. Gheibh also in most dialects is pronounced 
as if it were gheobh, with bh silent 

£li> 18 silent with MacAlpine in cubhaidh, cuiblmonn, 
gheibh, but sounds v in thoae words in Arran. On the other 
band it is v with MacAlpine in inbhir and easbhuidh, but silent 
in Anasu Mao Alpine givaa two pronunciations of eanbhruich, 
inbhe, and (aibhse, one -witli M aa v and one witb hh silent, 
Xbiudst is ^yist (llTisht) in Anan, Kintyre, MacAlpine, and 
Sutherland ; Mi, kst, and iagb (^ht) in Pertb ; it-u'ni in 
North Argyle, and f^uiat in West Boas. £ubh (in Kintyva 
£ubh) is rendered by MaoAlpine ' Eve, first woman ; aapen 
tree'; Eablia, Eve, and eabhadh, aspen tree, are given in 
O'Reilly's Irish Diotionaij. Shaw has Eabha for both. In 
Scottish Gaelic the aspen is eibheadh and eadha and Eve in 
Anan Gaelic is Eobha or Eodha ' jo-a,' a dtaleofe fonn <^ 
eadha. Clearly the Gaelic for Eve has somehow been in- 
fluenced by the name for the aspen tieei 

The pronunciations, as far aa known, of cathadh, drift, 
point to cabiiadh as being the correct form of the word, viz., 
cavfadh, with MacAlpine ; cawa, Perth ; ca-udh, North 
Argyll ; cahudh, Skye ; cahug, West lioas ; ca-u, Sutherland; 
cafa, Lewis. Armstrong has catliadli and cathamh ; the 
latter occurring also in Eng.-Gael. is evidently his own form. 
The regular verb cabh, ' kavf,' is given by MacAlpine, and is 
in use in Perthshire. In Arran the word is cathadh, like the 
Irish c&thadh, and either has been influenced by, or is identioal 
tvith^thadh, winnowmg. 

Wotds like deilbh, seilbh, mairbh, talrbh are in Berth- 
ahire deli, 8eli» maori, taori (East Perth, man, taxi in Bannooh). 
In Bannoeh dealbh is 'deala-ah,' meanbh ' meana-ah«' dearbh 
* dean^' In some lUalecfea deala-u, deaiaru, eta, may be 
heard. In East Perth this glide a may be heaxd sometimes 
afber the u sound, which is then apt to become W, as balbh, 
balua, or balwa* The Dean of Liamore vritea dalwyth 
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(dealbh), Bano (Banbh), garo, garrowe, and genre (garbh). 
Manx forms are marroo (marbh), tarroo (tarbb). Compare 
Welak marw, Gonush xnarow, Breton maro (Gaelic marbh). 

MacAlpine gives bh the sound of broad gh in one or two 
instances, and dubh, black, which is one of his instances is 
pronounced dugh in North AigylL He, however, makes guth 
▼oice 'gugh.' 



GA£UC IN NEW ZEALAND 

Duft XmtoBi— Soma Um» ago I Mnt you ta utiele on a 'Gaelic Oaw 

Id New Zealand,' which you were good enough to insert in the Cdik Rmkn, 
This article aw.ikcned some interest both at home and in Amprica, as witness 
a letter written la Welsh which I send you mth some other enclosures. For 
tha past two yaan I have been conducting a Ghialic class in Dunedin, which 
iammoiafaapaotatlianm itaiaa Ilia MaAm I 
started with an attendance of about one hundred, most of them being young 
Colonials without a word of Gaelic in their heads. The C^aclic cla«» ' caught 
on ' wonderfully, and i felt somewhat embarrassed by the numbers and by 
tba iwk that w« liad only a vary faw booka Wa aent for Wh jtals Horn h 
Leaim Gaelie^ but three months would pass ere we could get a supply of this 
book. Meantime the Chriftma^ holid?iy8 arrived, and we had a notiible 
•basket* Cf'iUdh to which everyl.iridy brought a fi\d or a fM'I. When wo 
resum^ed aiter the holidays the crowd was perplexing, and I began to think 
tlul tha ChMUa Bavival had aotaally aal tha FlMilie OaM 
no haather haia to ban}. But in order to maka any progress we had to 
settle down to sober work, and that soon soVw^ra a Coloninl crowd. So long 
as the lessons consisted in pronouncing familiar sentences or tackling 
uncout h sounds by the whole crowd, or by the ladies and gentlemen altar- 
BMall^» tiuy warn immanaaly popular. Gaalia aayiu^ eonaatly apalt on tha 
blackboard, were greedily transferred to note-books. Gaelic translations of 
all kinds of complimentary, not to say amatory, expressions were asked for ; 
and I feel sura that more Gaelic passed through the post-otfice of Dunedin 
on poatoaida and sncb miMirea that CSucittmai than during tha whole pre- 
viona Uatoiy of tha Colony. 

However, in proces" of time, tho principle of the ^urrival of tho fittest 
operated, and there remained a fairly good working c1;lss whose iitttindance 
and attention could be depended on. By the end uf the fouiih terra we had 
a trtittan araminafacn in GaaUo grammar and ^alling^ in whiah about a 
daaanydddly of thoaairiio had began GaaUo witii nia for tha fiiat timo^ took 
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part. Tbey acquitted themselTes v«ry creditably, the best making 95 per 
o«Dt. in » fairly stiff paper. One of tlie queitiqiis vm to vendor into GseHe 
the various ways in which * I did it,' ' I did not do iV esn be expressed, 
giving the emphatic forms. This question was answered very fully, indi- 
cating some progress in the knowledge of Oaplic idiom. The prizefi awarded 
confli^ed of copies of Macfarlane's Oaelk arid £ngiwi Dictionary^ which have 
fliiMe proved neefol for the work of the oleei. These prizee weie preeented 
hy Highland gentlemen in Dunedin, who have not only shown a great inte- 
rest in the Gaelic class, but have attended the meetings and taken part in 
the work. At the close of the first year a public exhibition of the work 
done during the year WM held, which created oonsideraUe intereet. At this 
meeting the tele of MMmdug agm MkmAag wm xeetted hj memben of the 
class, one person giving the narrative readings and the others the different 
parts of the dialogue in character. This was considered a unique event in 
Dunedin. The class continues to meet regularly every Monday night, and 
a good dee! of Ghelie poetry hee been read by the more edTUioed memben, 
while the othere ere making fairly good progress. A suitable Gaelic learn- 
ing book if. hn^evpr, a j^reat desideratum. We found that we had practi- 
cally to make our own grammatical lessons — one or two of the senior mcmHprs 
of the class assistii^ me by useful suggestions. 1 have heard that the same 
la tme of e Geelie chM taoght in Melbourne. What aeeme to me to be 
wanted is a book based on HlJ^'a eyatem of leanii^g foreign langoagei, in 
which the subject is arranged in a series of lessons, each lesson being com- 
plete in itself. Dr. Bourke did something of this kind for Irish Gaelic ao 
long ago as 1859, in Ida Edtjf Lmm ti» /risA, anticipating Hugo. Sveiy- 
body who knowa Dr. Stewartfa AaaKe Qmamitit knowa that it ia » maater- 
piece of which Highlanders are justly proud; but it is a work for tho 
student and not for the beginner. It is of very little use to those who do 
not know Latin, because of the nomenclature of the cases and the general 
airrangement of the aubject, baaed aa it ia on Latin grammaie whkh them- 
aelTea are now antiquated. In Dr. Boorke'a work dedenaion of noons is not 
treated until the forty-seventh lesson, or the 260tb page in a book of 
390 pages, In my class I did not give a lesson in the case-changes until 
the third term, as I had found by experience that the difficulties presented 
bj eaae In 6ael»^ eqteeially to tfaoee who knew no language bnt Sngliab, 
were suoh aa to diaeonngie and drive away even the earnest pupil. I found 
that the case lesson was more intolligiWe by adopting the terms used in 
English grammar as far as possible. The dative case in Gaelic (which ia 
no more datiTe that it ia aliktave in meaning) I called the prepodtional 
oaac^ beoMiaa it is alwaya praeeded by a governing prepoaitimi. The 
numeral dh., two, is said in some grammars to take the dative case, whereaa 
it is really a separate indeclinable number, and ought to be ao treated, thoa 
avoiding confusion. 

I eneloBa % Um mmngn eonaiating of ooeaiioiial emreiaei done by nevbtfa 
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of the Gaelic class, and should he glad if vou would insert any which you 
Duty consider o£ tsutiicieat mterest or merit ior the VcUic Memew. — Yours, etc., 

DUMCAK MAOLIHMJlK. 

T¥^i*»ii Utaa% Donedin, New Zwhwi 

E£rog Newjdid, lUaethAa Unedig, 
York N«w, atates United, 

Gcgledd Amerig, 13 Ebrill 1907. 
Ifortii America, April 

Y Parch J>, & UMSLMKHAK, 

Wupa, New Zealand. 

Anwyl Syr, — Mi a ddarllenais efor ddyddordrh nuyyaf hanes eicll 
JiKAK SfR, — / read with pleasure great {hi)stonj your 

doabarth yn yr Alaeg yn Zralanfi Xewydd bell yn y Celtic Review amser 
daw in ihe Gaelic in Z^'aliind New distant in //n- Celtic Koview time 

^ oL Maddeuwch i mi am anion atoch (attocb) y Uineiiau hyu gan fy 
tadk. F«rgk$ h meJora$iidimg yw llcw Umi ksn at I 

mod yn lioff unm or ieitlioedd Geltaidd. Teimlaf bod yn iMylodn* aniaf 
«n fmi fcry ^Xmftagu CSriNle. If^A that UiiMoim «fm$ 

mewn rtiyw modd i chwanegu bach fel hyn o gymniiradwaeth o'ch gmiih 
t» MM iMy to add (iome) little like Urn of rmtmmdatim of fmr mvh 

nobl A godidos' VT1 wir. Yr ydycb vn ha^ddn rind fawr am eich 
mchU (nul j'TavitwwUiy indeed. Y(m are deserting ^iraur gro^t for your 

urddaarwydd o feddwl a'ch gwaithgarwch iaith yr Aibau a'r Xwerddon. 
MlMUf thea^ and loSoir language of Seottamd arnd InUmd. 

Dywadirdi withyf ot bydd hyny yn unol a'eh ewyllys dnnyMg 
Toa iiB iw (f is Om magn§M$wiihfmr lattt ta add 

am. dflh daobortih yn yr Akeg a sat y bydd o yn mynod ym]nin n'r hyn 
tAaatfoar dau w (he Gaelic, and how u Uim frimg om at thit 

o bryd. Pellder o ffordd sydd yr unig beth a rwystra fi rhag eich gweled 

time. Distance of way is ihe only thing that hinders me fram seting 

cbwi yn bersonol ach gwaith yma, felly fe gymmeraf aniaf y rhyddid 
yuu in person and your toork there, so I take upon myself Ihk) freedom 

ooh anerch mewn ysgrif. Yr ydwyf wedi treulio dipyn o amser efo 
^ addnuiagtftaifLmUiaf, I have tftat aomUSOatf Hima fB04 

Mtodiaeth yr ieithoodd Celtaidd gan gyibnadd o booof dipyn o arforiad yn 
Migia§ ha haffaagm CiUk ly rmdniag of wa ama mm if 
y Gymraeg. llM*n ddnrg gonyf ddw«yd nad ydwyf wedi cyibnodd mor 
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bell eto efoch iaith chwu ieiiy gobeithio na fydd y Uineli&u hjru yn 
fitr fftt with kmfuage ffonr. 80 I hop» wkAwSIU Um Ikm 

anghymiMndwy nea 711 anlMwdd iw dwll i chwi gu m bod rnewn 

iaifh gTdrjv. Yd wyf w«di traulio tipyn o anuer efo'r WyddeUeg; 
Im^iM^it^liiiliaawHMi //mmw tpent liUkof Um» vfith Irish. 

Buasai yn ddaiawngenyf icbwi yRgrrifenu ynyrAlaeg. Caniateweh 

If would be {re^rded) good rigM by me if you vroff in the Oaelic Fermit 

i mi anfon y dymimiadau hyn efo'm caloDdid mwyaf. 
itmttmd mpuA AmiliBkmifhmiimutgreatetL 

Dywedwdb dipyn am yr ardal • fyddvell ohwi yn gweithio ynddi, a 
Tell to me alittkabotdthgloealit^ wMhe yiM l» itmk in, and 
beth yw galwedi^eth y trigolion gan fwyaf. Yr ydwyf wedi clywed 
tchai is the ml ling of the dwellers in great pari. I hare heard 

llawer am New Zealand, eto nis t^^vn i ond ychydig iawn am duni. 

much about New Zealand, yd know -not I hut little indeed aboui it (she or her). 

Oa Albanwyr sel yr ydjch cymmerai yn ganiataoi mai bugeiliaid ydych 
If Seoldmm arnhmpm an ImiHiake for granted thai Aepherds youan 

bnmigjrd, a cImii eieli bod oliiritliau yn fagail ysbrydol, dy wedwdi «n 
marfy oti, and heemm yon an a ^u^herdt^pkUuat, tell to me oM 

uoh Eglwya yna, ae anfonweh gofii oV adroddbd Uynjddol 08 ydyw 
ffoar church there, and send otpff if report yearly U 

wodi cael ei argraffu. Byddaf fi yn cjmmeryd dyddordeb mawr iawn mewn 

ha:< bfrn printed. do I take interest great very in 

gwaibh ogly wsig. Yr ydwyf fi yn aelod eio'r Trefayddion Galfinaidd 
lOBrf d^d^y am I in membership trith the MetheOeti Oahimetie 

•-^Capel Ebenezer (Cymraeg). Mae'n ddrwg genyf ddweyd nad om yr 
--Ckapel Mmuur {WM), HU had lyfM to MfthatthenitMi 

on addoldy yu y dre fitrr hon Ho >gyniwKr gwiitnothm Chititg. 
Miapiauifwinkifim tUy fmA Uvi» tkjilaMiam^ithtmgMi tmim Mie. 

T mae eicb lie yn cymmwyd ymaith y wobr o'r un o'r prif ddinasoedd 
is jfoitr place iakinff eff therenardfnmmeof the chief cities 

y byd. — Yr eiddoch yn gywir, H. WMSMtSTBOHL 

of the world. — / aw, yours trulyt 

Os byddo i chwi unrhjrw anbawsder i ddeall j llytiijr bini i gyd 

If there be to you any difficulty to understand letter this all 

ymofynwcb a unrbyw Gymro a fyddo mewn eicb cyrhaedd. Ot ydwyf 
yuu ask with any IVehhman who Ls there within your reach. If I am 

yn ly lie y mae hen ddy liad Cymreag ag sydd yn dweyd 

kkmif place right] OimiaM §aying ukUk tf l9 saying 
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rhywhcth fel hyn, — fod Cymro i'w gael hyd y nod mcwn pellderoedd 
tomethmg Like this, — there is JVeishman to be fomd even tn disimt^laus 

eithaf j hyd. Ysgrilenwch jn ol ataf 711 yr Alaeg os dewisweh. 

H.W. 

Svnm of pmptntlou of oatme&I or in wUch OiitDIMl it IIMd M ft 

principal ingredient. 

Three members of my clasa, belonging to Caithness, Sutherland, and 
Lewis respectiTely, amiued tlMnuelvM one mgh^ by jotting down the 
lolloiring:— 

Iff, pofridgtt. 

Broehan, thiokgrvd. 

Brochan bhn, thin sT'ie!. 

Bnehem beag, inianU' porhdge. 

SUknff, otttmMl drink, liot 

ittew^, oMbim] driid^ «dd Imt with wUAj added. 

BnUhaisd, J 

■ I \ so wens or flummery, itl^au being usually applied to IxAl&i 
TxJ^ Iwimii, althoag]! OIUiniMh (oftlMiniiA) aooording to ety- 
j mology woaM Mam to imply tlirt tlMpnpinlioii boilod. 

Aran-eotree, oaten bread. 

Onukm, a cake oi parched com bruised into meal and baked quickly 
before the fire. 

Bon-naeh-haise, oat-cake prepared in the palm of the hand and 

UUag, freshly bruised meal worked into a handful with water, milk, or 

whuky, and eaten vnlieked. 
flOtou^ a handful of oatmeal eaten dry. In moal parts of the Highlaada 

this is uik^ baft in the three diatrieta menticned vUag ia « 

above. 

Maragt pudding (in the Scots sense). 

Mnmi» white podding („ „ ) or aamagei. 

IM dhubh, black pudding ( „ ). 

OoiUaekam ^ifg, stomach of fish stuffed with Uvera of fish ninoed with 

oatmeal and spices. 

^a^^P^^ } a fish's head staffed with oatmeal, eto. 

Bainru'-briift^ whipped cream with oatmeal. 

Fmng, cream wiiip])e<i with the lomd or frothing-stick to which new 

oatmeal is added. 
Stapag, n eommon mixture of oatmeal and eream. 
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JOHN STRACHAN, LL.D. 

TtoRTY years ago, in this month of October, the competitors for bursaries 
aasembled in King'a College, Aberdeen, and heard the late Rev. Dr. Milligan 
read out early in the list the name of John Strachan, Keith. He was just 
fifteen ; p«le and stadiom-loohittg evta theo. AU <tf tui wwe ■tndents, more 
or lent flower of the North Ckmntrio' csmo np year by year with * 
feverish interest in the First Bursary. Of tlioKc who sat there that d.ay, 
some have settled here and there at home, anr] dome have fol1o\i e(l their 
fortunes far — one at least, well known to the writer, has made his home 
*by the long waah of Anitnkriui mm'; Muno-^Bod thoM not die kMt 
brilliant — are no loogpr with lU. John Strachan, Keith, is the latest to 
join the majority. It c^me nyion one like a shock to read that in the 
midst of his successful activities he had passed away at the early age of 
forty-five. 

In « ]ai|^ dHS of vsried ability ho took a diidnguiahad, though not the 

most distinguished, place at the outset. By the end of tho euiriculum, 
however, he reic;ned in the classical side without a rival, carrying off the 
Simpson Ureek Prize and the Seafield Gk>ld Medal for English. Graduating 
with flnt-dMt honour* in chmics in 1881, he won the Ferguson Sdkdarahip 
in dassics. Proceeding to Cambridge University, he carried on there hit 
conquests. He wa^ Person Scholar; he was first-class in Classical Tripos, 
part i., in ; he was second Chancellor's Mfirlalji<it and first-claRf in the 

Classical Tnpoa, part ii, in 1885 ; and he was uiucted a i; cllow of ir'embroke 
CoHoge. Immediately after leaving CSuibridgo, and while only twenty- 
three years of age, he was appointed to the chair of Greek in the Victoria 
University — then Owens College — Manchester. He continued till his death 
to occupy that chair, and in connection with it published, in 1891, an edition 
of Herodotus, book vi, which ie Mid to contain the meet Mientifio account 
of the anthot^e dialMt yet pnhluhad. Whflo ttill a atndent at AbeidMn, ho 
paid some attention to Sanskrit, in which he subsequently became an 
aeknowloflged authority, bo that on the death of Dr. Wilkins, in 1889i he 
eombined the chair of Comparative Philology with that of Greek. 

It iB» however, in oonneetion with Oeltio lOMareh that the oztnMndinary 
grasp and acuteness of his mind are moot clearly perceived. Ho ma at an 
early period attracted to Celtic subject?, probably from some occasional 
remarks dropped by the late Principal Sir W. D. Geddes, whose interest in 
learning was unfaihng and cosmopolitan. At all events, Profesaor Strachan 
lived daring tho eoamior vaoationa in tho Highland«-HHio mmaier ho apent 
at Arisaig— in Wales, and in parts of Ireland. ProhaM|y tho tfmoigeit 
impulse of all he received from Professor Rudolf Thumeysen, in a summer 
course at Jena. He would learn there German scientific method as con- 
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traated with imsupported assertion and guessing, from which fault, un- 
happily, some oi oven the best native Irish scholars were oot altogether free. 
The MTMit^ imd thoninglineat of liis Induethre metbod can only bo 
adequately OOttimlieiiided by one who has made some study of his works. 
Before me at this moment, having Professor Strachan'a 'with the author's 
compliments' written m the corner, lie the following laborious monographs: 
* The Deponent Verb m Irish (iiSd4), ' Tiie Verbal System of the Saltair oa 
BaoB' (1896>, 'Hie Pkrtiolo Bo- In Imb' (ISM), 'Tho Subjnnetivo Mood 
in Irish' (1897), « Substantive Verb in Old Irish Qlosses' (1899), ' Contribu- 
tions to the History of Middle Irish Declension' (1905), all which, together 
with fche very important ' Sigmatic Future,' and other papers, appeared m 
tbe Trmmdwnt of JW^gkai Society of Lomdam, I bavo bondM bofom 
me, with the aame 'compUmeDta' or 'beet new yeai'a widies,' nomeroiis 
Sonderabdrucke from the Zeiischrift fur CeUischf Philolocfie, and other periodi- 
cals. The last issue of the iiewr Celtvim contains ' Anecdota,' or articles, 
setting forth fresh diaooveriee of isolated facts in grammar or structure 
•iiiiilar to othon vbieh are found in many of tbe lea^ng Celtic periodieali, 
extending over the last ten years or more. In Erm, of which five parts 
have been published, and of which he was joint editor along with Professor 
Meyer, he contributes two articles to each part. Here also he began, in 
oonjnnetion witb Mr. J. 6. O'Reefe, an unfinished edition of the Tdm B6 
CUoitti^ from tiho TeUov Book of Looan and tha Labor na Hnidre. Tboao 
oontributions gave great impetus to the cause of Celtic scholarship. 

The greatest work in which he has borne a part is the monumental 
Theaavnu Falaeohibemicus in two volumes, of which he was joint editor 
with Dr. Stokes. Tbnt mirk is a eoUaction of all tbe old huh doomnento 
previous to 1000 ajk Many of tbom had been already edited by Dr. 
Stokes with scholarly care. In the new volumes Dr. Strachan's rare critical 
acumen is also in e\-idence. It was his ambition to add another volume to 
form a Glossanai index or Dictionary of Old Irish. In a letter to me, dated 
May 19, 1900^ bo aaya : * Aaeoli't Oknarkm h in Tariona ways onBatiifoetoiy, 
and I should like some day to do the third volume of the Tkommu. 
Whether it will be possible I do not Vnow. T must first finish my Grammar 
of Old and Middle Irish.' Alas for unfulfilled ambitions. Some other hand 
mmt write the more perfoet Glooiariam Palaeohibernioam ; and of tbe (Hd 
and Middle Ixkh Gnmmar, of wbieb ^ foondadoni were laid deep and 
wide and sure, the only visible outcome is found in two small volumes, 
Seledums from (he Old Irish Glossts and Old Irish Paradirrm?, of which it may 
be said that they embody the most recent results of schularship in tbe least 
poenble space. One might abnoet aay tbe nne thing of bli 'Stories from 
the Tain,' beginning in the November number of IiiMthat m ChMtfe, 
1903, and running on till August 1904. 

Concurrently with his Irish studies he took up Welsh, and used to say 
that when he grew fatigued with Irish he found relaxation in Welsh, then 
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'back to his etnHie? fresher th«n at first.' And he WM eotnaUy Mcing ft 
C^Bmmar of Middle Welsh through the press when 

' This high lnsl^ with ft fieafe ttaisig to poiSM, 
Dies ere he kiMvirs it.' 

The cause of Celtic studies has lately sustained great losses. What with the 
■erere iUnesafls of AtUntoii and Zitammr, the dMitlMi of Aiooli, Nigra, and 
llAchain, the older race of seholwt hxn bad their rankB weakened. But 
Strachan almost belonged to a younger generation. Though he and Macbain 
were students at the University of Aberdeen about the same time — and 
surely it is uo small boast to the northern University that they were 
both her sons — Straehao, betides being younger, had greater oppor- 
tunities. But even hia ahoiMari coold not support the Atlantean labours 
he undertook. In obscure corners one stimibles on acknowledgments for 
help in proof-reading which must have cost much toil. When he was doing 
(hat serfka for ibBlriAJBmii hb waa wont to eanma delays by s&ying tliafe 
bawaa^both boajand tired.' Hia work in coDneetion with the aoannar 
classes in the School of Irish Learning in Dublin, which I attended for ten 
days two or three year? ago, was very considerable; and perhaps his service? 
to Irish scholarship may be more convincingly seen and icit in the lives ui 
the Inabmen and Wdilinien wbou he gathered roosd him to atndy man 
thoroughly their respective langua§ea than in his published work% great 
though they be. In the same letter which I have already quoted from he 
says : ' The work in Dublin goes on. I have arranged to give a six weeks' 
course this summer, beginning on July 10th. And now the University of 
MmohMter baa taken op the aabjaolk I bava been drawing ap the pro- 
gramme of an Honoura School in Celtic. Next session I hope to olfor courses 
in Irish and in Welsh. I only vriah I could get some men of ability to 
teach.' It is gratifying to be able to add that in his Honours School the 
first student ^adnated hat year with first-olaaa bonoora in Celtic 

Strachan waa eaentially a grammarian. Brownii^a poem, without ita 
ludicrous and repulsive features, well describes the n.iture of his work as 
well as the enthuniasm of his friends and pupils while he lived, and their 
chastened pride in him when he lived no longer : ' This is our master, famous, 
calm, and dead.' Ha laboored at the derivationa of wwda and their primary 
maaalniJIi the origin and exact significance of set phrases. Above all, ba 
bore a great part in elucidating the structure of the verb; and he was 
about to do the same service for the declension of the noun. He was 
perhapa lUffvaHad aa a textual eritie and emaodafeor. ^la firat to aetaUi^ 
the olear line between Old and Middle Irish, ha thereby had the foundation 
for determining from internal evidence the age of a text. While he has left 
behind him none cTPJiter in this fiel l. he was at home also in the modem 
language, and freciueutly illustrated his pomt by quotaiions therefrom. 

FenonaUy Dr. Stnebaii appeared to ba ahy and feaerrad, but in the 
aompany of tiioaa who loved him and ijTmpatbiied with bn aabjeeta and 
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upirations he becama fruk, open, and enAlUtMtie. Meeting him again 
after an interyal of more than twenty years, I was struck by the almost 
absurd identity of this toholar oi European fame with, the John Strachan, 
Keith, we aD kneir at boya in Aherdaen. The nniTenity which gave him 
his degree of LL.D. in 1900 hat lost a most distinguished alumnus ; and 
Ireland and the Celtic movement have lost one who, disregarding politics 
and matters on which CSelts may differ, devoted his life to the eUicidatiwi ol 
a language wherein lie biuied the hidden treasures oi a great past. 

QlOBOB Gaundl 



LEAVING CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1907 : 

GAELIC 

[By permiwion of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office.] 

C i-u1 {dates toko taak OatUc in IMS, amd vko nw> detire to get additionai wtmHet (nilUa 
the n< r.ximain of 80)>krlit Xinf^t SekoUr$kip RxamiwUUmoflWI ilumldmit — '* — 
I. and ll.inthMpap0r,mtAAaMt^im0Umlit!Ultimt'^U^ 



I, Ikaaslsto into Engiial) : 

Sih ari aaii, mat*, «' %m1 ma bhMBBtcbd agMbh, agns fh» ad 'tme coaula air Ma aa 

WMtabUaa'aadas'ann. dSlfeCasltahpaaeialaB d'aa aifbaaalfaWMtt«imB4a 



saauga'wn 

i fhsoia a' writh sir mo thmngsidh. OBa*B *cll tos smb co4hU rwiiu aa fhUUon w 
ktiBiBodh'ttBlibbtlaaa doAau>aiUtiisr,adiitMgu kan aseb 4«ua1eb i lium go* an 
tatdmifo'sUfattk bMliehaactf atlidd'anii^MaB aOwldatlioirt ae. Aob nd tha ain 
a maigh, tha dAAsi vnA 'til i stich ; md flia g6tafeh« *a tsugaidb, tha miaa ddchaa 
aadb w Horaa ImM % a' ehiUha. "B a BMoaaa Qam a their iad rinm, agna nach i a' Bhanria 
airda fVwBfiwt Afoaadh'alBdaateaathalitmtaiiochd.Uluaithegumi^adhtraiflbdfaai 
ftwgadh mo thigh* agns Uttha bo thaiaa do cboiKrich bhocfada aan ao cniaidh-ehia, aa aMa% B 
Ulaa anoonwli ga ai aan Utt a Uidaaadh dbaiUb a ghlacadh la foiU ao la fdiraaart. 



OU Traailals Mti Trgllrli irnir irfthi felloiriag:— 

(a) Is to'ul) Jr-um a* r,]iii,11if:,ll,';rli,l, toiKli l.--am 
Gft« h rjL« C'^ ire til: >li.;t}Mi>.-!i UMii Hcftr.t. ; 

Is toi^--}! IrSfi Mi cjUe.'ir. n ..it: ■. i i.t'.ulL f'.iri. ''ir, 

la boineid Ghlinn gareidb mu n c-amagkn dlulb. 

Ib toigh learn a' OhiidhUg, a bArdaehd 'i a c«61, 
|8 trie tbog i a nlos nan 'nnair bhiomaid fo \*ttn ; 
\ i dbHoDDsaich ainn trith ann an liithean ar an^ii 



ar a-oig . 
fo'nlbiftd. 



'8 nach fig ainn ga brith gua aa Inidb ainn 

(i) Tha gaeh beinn, gach enoc, *■ gach iliabh. 
Air am faea ainn tho triall, 
Mia air eali aa dnaeb 'a am flaak 
O aaeh tig tim «liaaldli aaa aiaa. 

Bha 'n t-al or nach Tm:' thu rismili, 
'0 altnjrn pr;i ,dh Jlm.t a|(aa miadh ; 
Ach thmt an rndtic nil 'naafiUabb^ 
O'n a cbaidii tha gu aior. 

TSL Baprodaea^ la OatUe, tba foUowing story read oat (vida 'The Shapherd'a Hog"):— 

T^aaalata fate Oadie 

The HiphlHti'l<-n; rotii'nril. weary atnl dish<'Jinpnr'l, to IriPir firmpj rin5:t::in about seven 
o'clock in iho m ori; 1 1; v.'lii:ti F,<:iniO of tbein irnnit-iliateJy lay down to sl»*s> an.! nthfrs Went 
«w»y i:i ?*»Rreh of hon. i-tlii:ir lo '■.<•. S<j si'are*- wr, food at thin time tliat the Priijcf !iim»elf, OQ 
retiring: m Cui.ode-.) ijou';*, ci.nild obtain no better refreiibnient than a little bread and «hiaky. 
He fi-lt the ufi:^ost iiniietv r>jL-a r ;i ng hii man, whoaa strength Was being rapidly redu''f<l dy 
hangar and cold ; aad iie tbarefora gave ordwa» bafoia aaaldng repoae. that tha whole oountrj 
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•honld be thoronghly searched for provinions. Hii orders wore not without tffflet. A l»rg» 
quantity of b&rley was found and at once ground into dim}, but th« poor famiahod soldiers 
never had a chance of tasting the bread, for the hour of battle came before it oould be baked. 

V. Combine the following PrepoiHfoiit with the Pereoiul PrODonne, Singular and Plural 

air, do, re, ri. 

YL Translate anf three o{ the followlna: sentences into idiomatic GMlis:— What doyoQ wfsik 
n>e to dol I oare not whether he goes or stays. My bratharwato to mb UK iMdt. 
The sooner he comes the better. I shall call in passing. 

VU. Express, in Bngliab, tbe meaning of any three of the following sentences fmere tran^latioo 
of^ the vrord« will not suffice) Ii fhada gbabh e bhuanu Cha b'fniach leis s:d a 
dheanamb. Tha beul an anmoich ann. EuigiUh eaich mall muUeann. '8 e fartnad a m 
traabbadh. 

ITfUmibttitiiUd/erQtuitioiul. andll. by those CkiiulidaU$mUifwh9t»okOmditimin\emd 
vko HMD mA to obtain additional vmrke/or tke Kitu^t BMa rM p MtmUmmlUm ^iSlffm 

note N. P fTJ- (hf headqfMsf^^] 

VIII. Translate into Esglish :— 

Na miaolBtlab gur Ctiilteach > bochd, gearanacb, mill. Bka nl an latba fbiin cho dtidheil 
eridhailat tI m» OhAMkaal ad dhtithaioh. Bha ml l a e— Mi>eb» tmiidacb, ird-thogairach. 
Olui do ohvinadh riamh •prcehd no dubbaohM no Utik Idt tlM Bl aii a' fis aeaa. Tlia 
DO eiUablwB air glasadb, agoa gad naeb Atodar a r&dh gur seam dvtaa mi, obali aim a* dliwidlt 
aa Mbim tha mi. Tha baaehd tr af^n 'ga fbaotainn gatli latha air as t iiog b a ] ebaock* 
laideacb so. Tha cridhealas m*6ige fuaighte am choimbne ri companaicb m'diee, agns iadsan 
cWn 'eil ann. Is iomadh tlr anns a bneil iad 'n an loidhe, agns is fad' o chiile gach naigb 
anns a bheil iad air an c&ramh. Tha mo dhittbaieh air faataUB. aob cha'n 'ail mo dhaoine. 
larram iad. aeh • am f6id gorm a chomharraicbeas a macih lao. Dk' fhalbb iadsan, agn» 
falhhaidh aiima ana an latha no dhi. Cha'n im ga ccidhaaka, sfaa aaaaaghal a* alaamhnaiiBhadh 
a«; Aa'a ttwiWiitlmMaaohd a bhi aaaa— li air alaliiBkh a* bhfla. 

EL niadala Into Btg^itb one of the two foUawing qnatninai— 

(a) Hm Cabar ftidh < an dKtths do T«ir dimity 
Kaeh biodh disleineach 's an stri, 
Fir nacb obadh leia 'g an togail, 
Dol a chogadh 'n aghaidh lugh ; 
Ba cholgail, faioeant', an stoirm fimfihflaMhi 
Armaoh, breacanach, air Ull 
Sal '» an iiuiiaiit» jaB bhoan jbinJgi 
'8 iad aaeb taiowih diaoidb iSAb. 

{jb) Cia mar a dheanadb e i^ran, 
Onn ei'ilas, gun tuigse nAduir ? 
0 iiach (leanadh e air iloigh e, 
'S aim bu chuir dba Tuirefirb sarabacfa : 
Bruidhinn ghlugar.h .1 !i niabadir 
Mor&n mtadaich ann -ikj .l uri rli ; 

Na ni tl phlabartaich ■: In in liraii-'-'i, 
Ciia bbijy na thuigcas a (;:j„.:[hUg. 

TUS SUKFHBUD'S DOO. 

▲ naUy good eoUia is worth a great deal tohismai^: in faet, the dog is the tone idiepherd, 
for ha does most of the man's work for him. ▲ North Ooonter ahapbwd once boaght aoma 
•hasp in Kdinburgh, and on the way home loat two of tham. WM waa Bot Only a fluafaftnna 
aniatafniach to him, but a slur upon bladof. 

Batarai days after, the shepherd, wboaa nana was John, learned that a ftnoK who Uvai 
naar tha highway had found two sheepu Ha aet off at onea with tha dog to aae if thay ware Us. 
Hie fhrnar aikad Um how tbey were marked. 

Aa John had bonglbt akeep from mainr adtoa, baeonld not infbrmthafhnaar; whoaaid:— 

'Varr well ; ibaa It iaonly right thrtlahaaklbamthaahaaii.' 

'It'aaract/r«pU«dJohs» 'that loaaiMttan tha&aap: bntif lay dog oaa, will yoQ latma 
havatbemt' ' 

The fanaar, fbo«^ hard, was honest, ant havfw Itttia faar of tte tarial, had all the ibam 
upon bia hxm tonad into a large park. John'a dog abo waa tanad fata the park, and ft 
mmadtatalr ttaigM. oat fliai ana and then the othar oftha ab^. 

That aftanoaa iloba waa oAMl forty ponada far bli aaiUa^ hatha nfaaad it, saying, ' Ha 
la a laoddobaad ball worth man than that to na^ BaliafaxbatlardiaphOTdtbaBlaa.* 



* OnldSML 
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THE WELSH AND THE EARLY 
MUNICIPALITIES 

HowBLL T. Evans, B.A. 

The relations of the early muDicipalities to the native 
population lack uniformity, and this feature may be traced 
to the peculiar nature of the conquest of the country. 
Broadly speakincr, it was only in the royal towns that there 
existed any general prohibition against the Welsh becoming 
burgesses ; in the rest of Wales there is evidence to show 
that there were Welsh burgesses from the very origin of the 
municipalities. In the royal towns, particularly in North 
Wales, it was the deliberate lutenLiou of Edward I. to make 
the towns EngliaL Elsewhere their English or foreign 
cliancter was an afiddent of the method of oonqueat punnied, 
or the fleeting result of abortiye rebeUions. 

The charters of the North Wales towns contain no hostile 
reference to the Welsh with the exception of the little town 
of Newhoroiigh ; hat the minutes of Ordinances of Becoid 
dedare that no Welshman should acquire anj lands or tene- 
ments in the walled English towns on pain of forfeiture of 
the same. In spite of this, some of the members of the lead- 
ing tribes of North Wales soon became fellow-burgesses with 
the Chester, Doncaster, and Bradford merchants who had 
settled there at first. The process received a stimulus from 
the partiality of Edward il. to the native Welsh ; and in the 
time of Edward m. the burgesses are not ail English. The 
VOL. IV. H 
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aame may be said of the townsmen of Dynevor and Dryslwyn 
in the vallej of the To wj in 1 849. The minority were English 
but a few were not. The statement that none but English- 
men are to accuse Englishmen, which occurs so frequently 
in Welsh municipal charters and documents, is liable to 
misinterpretation. Thus the charter of Richard ii. to 
Carmarthen in 1386 declares that burgesses are not to be 
convicted or indicted by any Welshmen but by English 
burg^ses and true Enghshmen. A similar strain runs 
through the charters of Cardigan (1390), St. Clears (1393), 
and Aberystwyth ; whereas the charter of Richard n. to 
Denbigh (1378-9) states that only English burgesses were 
to have common of pant are and uiuiiupoly of trade of the 
district, and no officer of Wales was to concern himself with 
anything done in the borough. Hostile as these references 
appear to be, they neverthcjess necessarily presuppose the 
existence of Welsh burgesses within these xoyal towns; 
otherwise no such legislation would have been necessary. 

There is no question that the earliest towns of South 
Wales were HtUe more than militaiy settlements, and that 
the burgesses who congregated around the Norman castles 
were foreigners. It is known that in 1115, for instanoSi the 
burgesses of Kidwelly were a mixture of English, Normans* 
and Flemings, the latter element being probably due to the 
large body of mercenaries introduced into the country at this 
time. In the Inquisition of Tenby in the reign of Edward II. 
all the names appear to be non- Welsh. The English appella- 
tions given to the boundaries of the liberties of Cardiff in its 
charter of 1340 are also an echo of its first foreign masters. 
They are Appledore, Broadstream, Payne's Cross and 
Crockherbtown. The foreign character of place-names in the 
Laughane charter of Guy de Bnaii {temj}. Edward i.) are 
also noticeable. Such are Greneslade's Heved, Moldehulle, 
Loreeton ; and such phrases as 'eoran his heved.' And the 
witnesses of what early chartera are available are for the most 
part foreign. But these facts do not preclude the possibility 
that from the earliest times some of the burgesses were 
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Welsh. The Cardiff Records bear ample evidence that at the 
granting of its charter of 1340 there were many Welshmen 
as burgesses there, and not many years afterwards, in 1376, 
Welshmen held the office of provost both at Cardiff and at 
Llantrissant. When de Braos granted a charter to Swansea 
in 1305, that town, presmnably had its native element on the 
burgess list, for the charter deolaree that no burgees shall he 
indicted by Welflhrnen ; and as, aooozding to this same charter, 
only bnrgiesses could indict burgesses, it is difficult to see what 
other interpretation the prohibition can bear. At Neath in 
1341 'no Welsh nor anj other shall have any liberty by 
reason of a certain burgage in the borough unless he pays lot 
and scot with the inhabitants,' a proTision which obviously 
suggests the existence of Welshmen amongst the burgesses. 
Further, the signatures to the charter of Thomas d'Avan to 
Aberavan show a fair proportion of Welsh names as well as 
those to the Charter of Thomas Despenser in 1373, althoup^h 
it must be allowed that the orirrinal grant was nominnlly to 
English burgesses and chent ers. Signatures to Welsh 
municipal documents must, however, be treated witii caution, 
for we are not without proof that some of the Welsh en- 
deavoured to cloak their native names with a N >i man or 
English garb , and in consequence the number of diatiiictively 
Welsh names found does not accurately represent the pro- 
portion of Welsh burgebses. Turning to those municipalities 
of North Wales which wm not in royal demesne we find 
that in Gru%dd ab Uywelyn's charter to Welshpool there 
were only three Engliah witnesses^ This was probably some 
time before 1279. The position was more than reversed 
when Welshpool passed to the Charlton family, for in his 
charter (ctrca 1330) all the witnesses were English. Similarly 
Denbigh had a strong native element under its native Welsh 
prince who had there his court, hall, chapel and apart* 
ments; but English influence became predominant when 
the town and the lands attached thereto passed to William 
Montacute, who also granted additional municipal privileges 
in 1330. 
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It will thus be seen that in the fourteenth centurv, the 
period when most of the towns of Wales obtained municipal 
self-government, the available evidence leads to the con- 
diuion that, apart from the few restriotbiui imposed on th» 
towns in royal demefine, the Weleh were not handicapped to 
the extent that is usually suppoeed, and that on ths whole 
they were not forbidden to beoome burgesses. Neither the 
munieipel ohartere of Pembroke nor the reoords of Cardiff 
contain any hostile reference whatever to the native popula- 
tion as regards their eligibility to become burgesses, Mid the 
reasonable inference is that they laboured under no serious 
disabilities. Several circumstances would tend to increase 
the numbers of the native population in the towns in this 
century. There was, firstly, the general enactment of 
Edward III. in 1335 that the towns should be free. This 
might have led the native Welsh to settle more fi eely in the 
neighbouring towns, for English law was p^radually displac- 
ing Welsh custom, and with it came tlie tendency to consider 
the heads of families as the freeholders, which meant dis- 
possessing all the other male members of that share which 
they could rightfiLlly claim. Many of these latter must have 
settled in the towns. Thousands of native Welsh also fought 
on the battlefields of Fbtnce in the early years of the 
Hundred Tears' War. Many of tliese probi^ly returned 
after the death of the Kack Prince and increased the town 
population. The Bhwk Death wrought a change in the 
system of agriculture which had similar results. The town 
population thus consideraUy increased, lliey found occupa- 
tion in plying various crafts. Carmarthen and Cardiff, as 
well as Shrewsbury on the borders, were important enough 
to become staple towns in 1853. 

The fifteenth centuiy opened disastrously for Wales. In 
1400 Owain Glyndwr raised his standard at Glyndyfrdwy 
against the perfidy of Lord Grev of Ruthin, There had been 
many previous insurrections since the settlement of Wales by 
Edward I., but none operated with such unfortunate results. 
The most tormidable was that of Llywelyn Bren (1314), in 
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Glamoi^an ; and this insurrection seems to confirm the 
opinion that has already been advanced as to the Welsh 
element in the early towns. For from Caidit!'. Llantrissant, 
and other neighbouring towns, Llywelyn Bren seems to have 
obtained very material assistance, presumabiy from the 
native element there. Even Glyndwr s rebellion did not 
produce a genera] exclusion of Welshmen from the privileges of 
burgess-ship. That they were put under serious disadvantages 
must, however, be allowed. From Prince Henry s Council at 
CShester came very serious ordinances, amongst them being that 
aU WdflhiiiBiiwm to be expelled finm the lx»dertowi^ But 
they were temporovj ib ohaneter, if indeed thej oeme into 
operation at afi with any force. It was decreed at Welsh- 
potd in 1406 that no stranger should cany on any trade in 
the town without the consent of the bniigesBes. But this 
was a decree which was common to all municipalities, and 
arose from the nature of the municipal government of the 
period. At this very date Edward Charlton granted a 
charter to the town, and one of its provisions declared that no 
Englishman nor Welshman should plead within the court of 
the town unless in French or English, und that only Welsh- 
men 'who were with us in the rebellion shall be taken into 
the liberty.' The same revolt appears to have deprived the 
burgesses of Brecon of all their liberties, from which it may 
be reasonably inferred that a largfe pi ( portion of them were 
Welsh. When the Duke of ikickmgham in 1448 restored to 
them their privileges, of which they had been deprived 
by his mother, the burgess list certainly shows a marked 
partiality in favour of Englishmen. Even the charts is 
suggestive of a native elem^t when it says ' whom we esteem 
to be English people.' As a matter of fact they were not, 
for it is here we find the most glaring attempts to conceal 
distinctively Welsh names. Perhaps the most sweeping of 
all anti-Welsh decrees was that of Heniy (1446-7) by 
which all grants of franchise, markets, fiUrs, and otilier liberties 
to buy or to sell within the towns of North Wales made to 
any Welshman before this time shall be void and of no efiect. 
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But this again was confined to the royal towns of the north, 
and could not aSect the majority and the most important of 
the towns of Wales. 

The probable explanation for this decree was the rapid 
headway the native population were making within the 
towns. Some years later (temp. Henry vit.) the English 
inhabitants of Conway complained that Wekhmen had 
'usurped upon' the commercial advantages conferred by 
Edward l on the EngUsh burgesses ezdiulvely, and they 
proposed ft seiiee of regulations obnoxious to Welsh competi- 
ton. But nothing came of the petition ; and though for a 
long time the chief mnnidpal offices continued to be in the 
hands of English nominees, the lists show that the Welsh 
were rapidly coming to the front. In 1601 there was a 
Welsh mayor ^r the first time, and henceforth municipal 
honours seem to have been divided fairly erenly, and irre- 
spective of nationality. Similar struggles occurred in the 
other castellated towns of the north. There were "Welsh 
bailifis of Tenby as early as 1402, and also in 1406 and 1412. 
A charter of the Mortimers to Usk about the same time 
declares thnt the Corporation 'having obtained om* licence 
may freely make any Welshman a burgess of our town.' A 
Thomas ab Owen was a bailiff of Cardiff in 1547, but if the 
lists were complete we should in all probability find some at 
a much earlier date. During the fifteenth century, and the 
beginning of the sixteenth, tlie Welsh appear to have 
swamped some of the towns of Pembroke. Some of the 
burgesses of Tenby in 1523-24 sent a most pathetic letter to 
Oardioal Wolsey, declaring that 'the King's town of Tenbye 
Is almost deane Irisshe (probably Welsh is meant) as well 
the heddemen and rulers as the oomyns of the said Towne.' 
Other sources of information for this and other municipal 
matters are the Ordinances and Laws of the Towns, drawn up 
for the most part in the sixteenth century, but representing 
a state of affairs which must have existed at a much earlier 
period. In the Ordinances of Eenfig (1572) new burgages 
were granted to those who had lost theirs by the overblow 
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of the sand. The signatures are all Wekh as well as ihe 
names of the allotten. In a later survey and presentment 
of the town and manor similar conditions prevaiL The 
Orders and Laws of Neath (1542) have some distinctive 
features. They declare that if any burgess have a Welsh 
woman to his wife that threateneth her neighbour with her 
friends or kindred, he shall lose his status. This may be a 
veiled allubiuu to an old Welsh tribal custom, and if it can be 
gribstantiated it may lead us to additional proof of the exist- 
ence of tribesmen in tlic boroui^^hs at this and an earlier date. 
Many of the early burgeasea of Welshpool, and perhaps of 
Denbigh, were representatiyeB of Welsh tribal families, and 
ttibesmea irare not long in settling in some of the other 
towns of the north after their inoorponition. 

To sum up, it may be asserted with a &ir degree of proba- 
bility that the early towns of Wales were not so exdiisively 
foreign as they are scmetimes represented to have been ; that, 
apart from the ordinances of Edward i. and Heniy yl relative 
to the towns of the north, there appears to be no general 
prohibition against the Welsh becoming buigesses, on the 
part of the Lords Marchers in whose demesne most of the 
towns of Wales came into existence ; that the unfortunate 
results of Glyndwr's rebellion were temporary, and not 
general thrmi!j1iout the country, and did not operate so as to 
totally exclude Welshmen from enjoying the privileges of 
burgess-ship even in the border towns, much less in the rest of 
Wales. A £nal word may be said with reference to the 
charters granted by Welsh princes. 

Their interest lies nuunly m their scarcity. Both the 
princes of Gwynedd and the Welsh priacea of the rest of 
Wales granted charters of various kinds, the former of their 
own right, the latter in firtue 6i a right obtsined from their 
superior lords. In 1198 Llywelyn ab Iwwerth granted to 
the monks of Aberconway freedom from the Welsh castomary 
provision of food and drink and entertainment to the prince 
and his re^ue wlwn on progress (cylch) ; as well as freedom 
from tolls, from suit in any lay court, and various other 
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grants. The abbots of Cyrnmer, Bardsey, the prior of 
Beddgelert and the bishop of Bangor had also at some time 
or other received unusual privileges from Welsh princes. 
Probably before 1279 Gruffydd ab Wenwynwyn, Lord of 
Cyfeiliog granted its hrst charter to Welshpool with the 
usual privileges based on the model of Hereford. Since that 
date also Welshpool had three annual fairs and a weekly 
market, the grant of Edwaid L to Qrufiydd, while his son 
Owen rsoeived a similar right at Llanidloes. In fact sadi 
grants appear to have heaa. fairly geneiaL In the south 
Lleison ab McH^gan gave a Chartsr to AhraaTon, but wheliher 
in his own right or as a grant firom the Earl of Gloucester 
does not appear. Probably it was the latter. However, 
they are all in the nature of preliminary grants and theie 
appears to be oe charter by a Welsh prinoe granting muni- 
cipal self-govermnent. Those princes who granted charters 
were generally under English influence, and nothing could 
better illustrate the difference between early Enn-lish and 
Welsh social conditions. The Welsh v, ere pastoral and did 
not congregate in townships and villatj-es, nnd the origin of 
municipalities in Wales must be traced to the castles of the 
Normans. 

A DBEAM 

GWYNSTH YaUGOAK 
I. 

I dreamed that thou wert with me stil], 
To fill with gladnaii all my dayi, 

To charm me with thy lyric lays, 
As hand in hand we climbed the hiU. 

11. 

I heard thee whisper in my ear 

A faith 90 tnie» a love ao great 

To me, thy one beloved mate, 
And found my HeavMi with thee^ my dew. 
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III. 

I woVe ; alas, I found thee not, 

My lore, my light, mj ALL was gone, 

And I in daifaMM un aloiiB « 
I wmpi 1 eiy, 'Am I forgotf ' 

IV. 

I see thee not, yet still I grop« 

After thy presence, in the gloom ; 

And in tiw thadowi of room 
I ete tbe angel Imm of Hope. 



Hope lilts the curt^us of the daim, 
Paft ii tlie daik and dreary night, 
AU patba tiiatleidto thoa aw li^^ 

TImni art mj not, I am tliina own. 

VL 

The promiie ever is my stay, 

For though I weep the livelong nighty 

I 'm waiting for the morning light; 
< Joy comeUi at the break of day.' 

▼n. 

Sneh Uieet my Iinfil,' ia mine, 
With singing I Joy over thee, 

And in thy love my rest shall be; 
0 Fwadise ! O dream divine ! 



' Tbe angel <tf soB^ 
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THE GLENMASAN BCANXJSCRIPT 
PaomasoB MAOKiNNOEr 

GAELIC TEXI 

Bo gabh inganttis adbal mdr fir Emm um sin &'n dias 
tren-fer ain do dealugud re ceili. Ague do ghluaisetar 
rompa gan fdrech do aUab Diiine Engain ague do Glam 
Cruaichi, agus an Gamaniirad uili in a n-d£aigh ag an 
n-dian-mirbadh, co tucatar ir adhbal ortha. Is imlaid so do 
uidh^ an Gamannrad .i. a marbddis d'feraibh Erenn, a cinn 
d* imchur acrns a coUa d'faj^'bail, no co rangatar an gleann ar 
gabatar tir Erenn longport. Agns nfr luaithi iadsom and ina 
in t(Sir rompa agns 'n a n-deagaid ic a n-df(a)n-airlech, co 
n-der(n)sat cruach do cennaib fer n-Erenn ann, conad uadh 
ainmiiigter Cruach na Ceann. Agus do badar ann an adaigh 
[sin] CO h-anbuainech. 

Do eirgeatar rumpo co much ar na marach, agus rucustar 
Merdn milidh ortha ann sin. Agus do cumaisg s^in co 
CMMntM. lat(h)giirech ar na Iftodiaibb, no co n«dorchair leis moran d'a 
mOedttib im Leagan mac Ltutg . . , * .1 oglaoch maitli do 
mninntir OileUa agus Meadba» conadh uadh Srutli Leagittn. 
Bo imgetar a s6in co h-anbu(ain)ech co slis Sleibe Ffnd, Bgos 
rugnstar Caillderg mac LUaigh drtha ann sin. Agus do saith 
sein CO b-ainfeihach inntib, mar naoh beitii do tdir drtba aoht 
6 fein 'n a aonar, uair ni tarrla d'feraib Erenn ohuigi irm 
ifriaih nach teighed. Agus ro dlrigh Buinne Bdimendach, fer 
eomlam7^ catha do muinntir Oilella agus Medba, d'i frestal 
agus d'a (f)ritolam. Agus do fersat comlonn a fiadnuise fer 
n-Erenn ar an urlaind sin co n-dordiair Buinde Beimeimaoli 
do laim * mic Lilaich ar an lathar sin. 

Do imgedar fr Eirenn as sein, agus nfr ansat do'n uidhe 
sin no gur gabsad [longport] an Glind da Arand an adaig 

' vidk la used aa a verb but rarely. I do not rememb«r another instanoe, 
> Tli« MS. ia iaduttinot, and I lum not met with thia naow elaawhera. 
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(QmHrnuedfrompp, 120, 121.) 
ENGUSH TfiANSLATION 

Gieat Tast wonder seized tlie men of Ireland on seeing 
those two mighty men parting (in this manner). Thej 
moved forward without delay to the hill of Dun Eagan and 
to Glen Cmach, with all the Gamhanraidh in pursuit and 
Qommittang great slaughter upon them. Thus the Gamhan- 
raidh acted on tibeir march : they carried with them the 
heads of all the men of IreUuul ^hom they slew, leaving 
their bodies behind, until they reached the glen in which the 
men of Ireland camped. And no sooner were they there 
than the pursuers were upon them in front and rear, fiercely 
attacking them. They made a heap of the men of Ireland's 
heads there, whence the name (of the jdace), Heap of the 
Heads. That night was passed there in i;reat anxiety. 

They fared forth early on the morrow, and Meran the 
warrior overtook them. He engaged the heroes with zest, 
and slew many soldiers, among them Legan, son of Lusg . . 
a worthy warrior of Oilill and Meave's army, whence the 
name the Stream of Legan. They marched from that place in 
great anxiety to the sk^ ci the hill of Finn, where Cidllderg 
son of UUbch overtook them. This man attacked them with 
great violence, as if he were the only one who engaged in the 
pursnit, for not a mighty chief of Iieland's men met him but 
fled before him. And Buinne Beimennach (How-dealer), a 
battle warrior of Oilill and Meave's people, went forth to 
withstand and engage him. The two fought in the view of 
the men of Ireland on that field until Buinne Beimennach 
lell by the hand of the son of Lilach on that spot. 

The men of Ireland left that place, and they did not halt 
on that mardi until they encamped in Glen-da-Aran on that 

* MS* tepeM» io Uum, 
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Bin. Ho ba crechtach, cro-linntech, combniite, forgla fer 
n-Erenn an adaig sin o gli^idh na Gamhanraide, co iiac(h) 
raibe nert na dnrachtus a n-en duioe d'feraib Eireuu acht 
madh Fergus a aonar. ho badar amlaid sin an adaig sin. 
Agus do ^ eirgedar go moch ar na marach, ar cengal ague ar 
coi ugadh a orocht agoa a ened go leir d'a legaib. Agus do 
gluaiaedar a fednaiia rompa go foill, agus siad fain i n-a 
eatliaib o6raighte 'n a n-degaidh 'g a n-diden. Uair gadi 
tukcb tar a teighdia, ar tinol agus ar tizDBiigad]i do maitliib 
na Gamhanndde aa gacb aird d' a n-innsaiguJ ar n-gabbail 
biUdhe agoa borr&id agus aithrecbais doib, co naoh raibe fer 
codacb ain fir* d'a socbraide o Inbir Luimnigb go Drobais* 
nicb do * inntd a cmide d' aiUii agus d' fir-digail Oilella Finn 
ar fheraib Erenn. 

Do cualatar fir Erenn sin agua do gab faitcbes agus imeda 
uili iat. Agus is becc n-aister na n-imtecbta rdnic leu an 
la sin, re med in gnima do gabsat an Gamunrad dib, cor 
frabsut longport a cenn tuaiscert Conlacba an adaigh sin. 
Agus do cuiretar Cormac Conloinges agus Lugaid mac 
Conraei agus moran do raaithibb EIrenn do cuartugnd na 
conari tar a tancutar as tfr, agus da fisrugud an raibi tinol no 
toichestal ar a cenn uar t&iachtA and.' Do cuired do gnim 
ibrra an aJbaii? sin cur b'egin doib au Mael Flidaise docengal 
do cairtiii an dorutj pupaill Meadba an adliaig sin. Agus 
tancutar an lucht fisiaigtlii d' a n-indsuige go mocb ar na 
cohmn 90. nanicb, agus do indeaiter gkii na Qamunxaldi dli ar gnanaa* 
cinn Connlocha, agus zo cuir sin a 80c(]i)t nili iad. 

Do euatar a oomairli ; agus do h-ordaighed aca aagdii a 
credi agns a ooiaighthed ar a oonair i laibi ooimed oo na 
coradaiUi, ar daig go m«bad and do beith a craumiugnd agos 
a oomtinoi uUi re an aigid sin, co iagdaeis ath^ agus naicnes 

* MS. r«peata do, 

' W, * on« maii't poitioiicr.' Brideatl j a teohnicftl phim to indicato the *moaBt 

of property, or the social status, of an indiTidaal. 

' 'From the Estuary of Lnimnech to the river Drowes.' For a detailed doKiip- 
tion of tbe boundaries of the territory of the Gamhaoraidb, cf vol. iiL p. 136. 

* MS. indistinct. 

* The idiom is doabifal to nu. 
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n^ht. FuU of wounds, streaming with blood, and sorely 
bruised were the best of the men of Ireland that night afber 
the charge of the Gramhanraidh, ao tbat not one among them 
iave Fergus only had any stmgth or yaloor left in him. 
Hills they were on that night. They rose up early on the 
morrow, after their physieianB had boond up and d rea e e d all 
their wounds and aoree. Their non-eombatanta slowly went 
in ftontk while they themaelTas were in the rear drawn up in 
ranked battalions for the defence of these. For there waa 
not a knoll they passed (but they had to face) the Gamhan- 
raidh, whose chiefs had mustered and ooUeoted fiom all 
quarters to attack them, for affection and anger and 
contrition took hold of them, so that there was not a 
freeman of their people from Tnver Lnimnecli to Drowes 
whose heart was not (now) l)ciit on punishing the men of 
Ireland and thoroughly avengincf (the death of) Oilill the Fair, 

The men of Ireland heard this, and dread and great fear 
took hold of them all. They made little progress on that 
day, the Gauii);inraidh harassed them so, and they encamped 
at the north end of Conloch that night. They sent CorLuac 
Conloinges and Lugaid son of Curoi with a number of the 
Irish w ar ri o r s to explore tlie road <m which they marched 
out of the country, and to find out whether there waa a 
miiatering or gathering in pursuit of them ftom that quarter. 
They were ao sorely presaed that night that they were obliged 
to tie the Maol Flidaaa to a {Hilar by the door of Meave's 
tent. The soouta retained early on the morrow, and in- 
formed them that the whole force of the Gamhanraidh 
were on the level ground at the head of Conloch, and the 
news reduced them all to silence. 

They held counsel, and resolved to keep the front of their 
booty and battaUons towards the path which the champions 
guarded, as if to show (the enemy) that the whole of their 
assembled force were to march in that direction (but mean- 

• grianan, ' a auonj spot.' Hence in mansiona bower,' and in mni laodBcape 
a green, dry plot,' on wbkh e.g. to spread peatt for drying, Mwmfcipg green,' and 
•0 forth. Orianan Dtirdri is still preserred as a local MIBii Oil Lodh Btivit fid*. 

f «tktatfiJkf 'cause,' 'oocasioD,' ' oj^rtonity.' 
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ar imtbeebt a conair eiU nsAha ein. Do batar fed an eaem-laei e' 
aidd ar an corugiid ain agiis debaid agiis imnsain acoaum ona, 
CO nar legsit aligl oa conair ar a comuB, ar teoht do na oiaiihib 
nile a n-aon inadh re a n-agaid. Isamlaid do badur ague siad 
eomvilikmh ar oenn na b-oicQiche aile do chum el6id ar a cnl go 
crfch m-Breis as in m-bdogal sin. Do shuidhedar mar naoli 
bfadh dail imtechta aca ; agns gabadar an Gamhanrad long- 
port' a n-inadh aile an oonaur mar d6ig le a triathm6 a toighecht. 
AgUB ro badar loth ar leth a coimf hethem a ceile ar an conigud 
sin no go tainic an adaigh d'd n-indsaige. Araar do eirigh an 
adaig ar feraib Eirenn ro fhagaibsit an longport^ sin acht 
madb Fergus an-ns na fjiraireda do an ag diden an deihdh 
and, no go rangadar a n-annrai agus a n-edala agus a lucht 
othraia leosan go l^ir. Do gluais Fergus go foil! feithmech 
con a deg-buidnib i n-a n-degaidh. 

Nf cian rangadar ar an reim sin an uair* tugsat an 
Garaanrad uitlme ar an ordugud ain, agus do cuirset a iucht 
feitlune os aird an elodh-san. Bo eirgetar an Gamanrad go 
gaibtecb a n^iann^raciht far n-Erenn and sin* Agus ni rucsat 
a beg ar a m-buidnib re a m-baeglugadhHaan go ranoatar 
go Mag m-Broin. Agua rucsat moran d'i maitMb ann sin 
ortba, gur ouined Ar adbal ar feraib Erenn in neoch dorad 
bnm agns toni d'a triathalb, conad uadh ainmnigter an 
t-inad sin .i Mag m-Broin. 

Dala far n-Erenn : Do cuatar d'innsoige Srotha Deirg i 
n-a dirmadaib. Agus idr furgedar re deriud a muinntiie gan 
leim a n-ainfhecht is an abainn, gar baidheg agus gur 
baeglaige(2h uixner anba d'i mnaib agus d'i min-da(i)mb, 
conac(b) rainic acu gan fostad do'n abainn acht mad a treoin 
<Mmm9r. agus a tuaircnc^ catha, a n-ard-chiirada agus a n-echrada. 

Agus nil airmedar na h-esbada sin o ranic an Ma^l Fhlidaise 
led. 

Dala Fergusa : Do erne; a n-deagaidh an t-sluaig, agus an 
Dubloinges 'n a timcell. Agus tarla a fir-dered an atba iat a 

> MS. loggport. ' R (in large capital) on margin of MS. 

' tuairgru and tuairgneach are still in OM in lh« MQse of ' oommMldMr,' 
* champion ' (cf. O* B. Dinneen.) 
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while) tliejr wmild endaovonr to find opportonitj to march 
merotly by uiother route. Snoh was their disposition during 
tiie wkole of that fair day until night, while the enemy were 
hustling and harassing them. Thej had the command of 
neither road nor path, the warriors having all oome together 
to one plaoe to oppose them. Thus they were ready when 
next night came to march secretly back to the land of Breas, 
and thus get out of that danger. They sat down as though 
there was no way open for them ; while the Gamhanraidh 
encamped in another place on the road on which, as they 
thought, the chiefs meant tr> travel. They were in that 
position, each watching the otlier, until night came. When 
night fell on the men of Ireland they all left the camp, save 
Fergus nnd the sentinels who remained to guard the rear 
until their lighting force along with the booty and sick people 
should all pass on. Fergus with his stout troops followed 
slowly and warily. 

They had not proceeded far on tlial marcli when the 
Gamhannddh became aware of this manoeuvre, and their 
scouts made known their escape. The Gamhamnidh then 
furiously pursued the men of Ireland. But they hardly made 
up with the troops until they reached Mag Bron, because 
of the deception practised upon them. Many of their warriois 
overtook them there, and inflicted great wliHightftr on the 
men of Ireland, whidi was a cause of grief and sorrow to 
their ohiefe, whence the name of the place— 'Field of 
Sorrow/ 

As to the men of Ireland : they proceeded in vast numbers 
to Bed Stream. And they did not wait for the rear to come 

up, but plunged forthwith into the river, so that a vast 
number nf their women and children were drowned and lost. 
Only their strong men and battle chiefs and principal 
champions and cavalry were able to ford the river. And 
their losses since the time they carried the Maoi Fiidais 
away cannot be reckoned. 

As to Fergus : he marched in the rear of the host, 
accompaLiied by the Dublolnges. The last of them, were 
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gabail lis m ck-Qamhftnndd, no go &catar tr^mlach in tinoil i 
n^a ooirigtib caeiL Agosnirlaf^dTereoaiuizedi'gafiaiics* 
in gan ghuMofat leme a n-d€gaid fer n-Erenn tar in atfa. 
Bancutar fir Erenn tar bel an ilUia, agus is beo arar Inaithi 
iad ina in Gamunrad do leith eli. TuoBat leth ar leth gair 
nor maidmech d'aroli timchell in atha, or do batar fir I^eon 
00 maidim techta d'a n-aindeoin uathaanm, agua do batar-snm 
•g mfri^lhim ar marboat d'feraib Erenn. Do airmetar fir Erenn 
a aluag agus a socraidi and sin, agus ni rainic acbt secbt catha 
do na curadhaib leu tar Ath Leoon is in lo sin a cend criolii 
Brefi ris in m-broscvir sin. Agus iiir gluais deridh a laech 
do'n iaithir sin, an uair do gabutar in Gramanrad an greim 
oetna do na curadhaib re h-aithmela a techta tar bernaib 
baegail o m-buidnib. 

A^8 ro gabastar Meadb mesnech anbaU uirthe o t'conairc 
rian conni reide oc na rigib. Agua do g^ab ag conngbail derid 
ar na deg-feraib. Do gabatar an Gamunrad ac tennad na 
tora go talohnr do rochtain Meadba d'a mughucudh. Agus 
ni dediaid ain ar metacht na ar midlacbas do Meidb, acht do 
congaib loig go setreoh ar na aluagaib no gor coiretar-san 
feidm anbail uirthi, oo naoh fuair d'aitim^ no d'naienea o na 
b-ogaibh fedh a fuail do tabairfc do tairwim, no gur guideatar 
Meadb maithi fer n-Erenn fa anumain aid no oo tuoaia a fbaL 
Agaataeatar maitbi far n-Erenn a n^^hti orthasan agua do 
fostatar tre deth catha iad. Agus do toirling Medb gan 
furech ann sin ; agus dorad a foal go fercach foregnech gur u6 leca 
lomma lan-redi an Iaithir, ague gor dibnuc a fer ague a tuind 
do'n tftlnm^iw gadi conair dar cuartat^, gor u6 Lecan ainm an 
feraind agus in inaid d'a ^sL Agus do chuaidh si i n-a carpat 
go h-at(h)lamli ann sin, agus do indsaigh go sonairt ameec na 
miled, agus do cuir illorc go cohsaidh in a h-inadh. 

Do gluaisetar fir Erenn gan fuirech and sin, agus do 
OafMM»96. gabutar an Gamanrad go dicrai i n-a n-degaid. Rucastar 
D(xnnaU Dualbuide ortha and sin. Agus do gabastar faitches 

' aitim, with the meaning of 'race,' 'people,' is found in S. G., especially in the 
Psain!!' Cf. also Mar bu dual o faiteam dhmt (W. Bm», 6). I>iiiiM«n hm iih 
•offlA, ' act of perraadiog,' ' evidence,' ' proof.' 
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at the ford opposing the Gamhanraidh when they saw the 
main body of the force approaching them in fighting order. 
They did not allow Fergus time to view them, but made 
him follow the nien of Ireland across the ford. The irish- 
men crossed the moutli of the ford, but they were hardly 
over sooner than the Gamanraidh at another crossing. Both 
pai'Uea raised a loud exulting shout at the ford, the Irishmen 
boasting that they escaped the Gamhanraidh in spite of 
tliam, the GainhaiiiBidli vauntiog about the number of 
Iriahmea alain by them. The men of Ireland oounted their 
host and troops there^ and only seven battafions of the 
champions were found to have croBsed the Ford of Iieoon 
on that day, and to have made for Bres temtozy after that 
onslaughts The rear were not able to mandi from that spot 
before the Gamhanraidh held up the champions as formerly, 
being chagrined at their having escaped th^ troops timwgh 
the dangerous traps (laid for them)^ 

Heave Bummoned marvellouB courage when she perceived 
the confused state of matters under the chiefs. She kept 
in the rear of the stout warriors. The Gamhanraidh were 
vigorously pressing the pursuit with the view to reach and 
to crush Meave. She did not blench or shrink from the 
situation, but kept her place valiantly in front of the hosts 
who needed her help so much that she did not find opportunity 



so that Lecan became the name of that ground and spot 
thereafter. She then quickly entered her chariot, took her 
place gaUanily among ^e warxtozs, and firmly kept step in 
the UnsL 

The men of Ireland thempon marched without delay, 
the Gamhanraidh fierody pursuing tiiem. Donald Yellow- 
vox.. IV. o 
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m6r maithi fer n-Erenn ac a faircain, uair do iadatar an 
Gamannrad uile uime ar na fagbail i n-inaid imshlaidi ague 
imbuailti doibh. Agus mar do conncatar fir Erenn Domnall 
ac dluthugadh na deabtha, ro batar uile ag aithfir imaitbir 
ai Fergus fa n comrac do rmne roiiiie ris. Agus 0 d' cuala 
Fer^s na fuigli sin ro gabh naire m6r h-e £si gan Dcnmudl do 
dingbadh do na deig-feiaib, aguB do guidh FeigM in Dab- 
loinges go dfora imchftlma do deaam do dingba(3i DomnaiU. 
AgUB ro cenglutar uiH en comarlo i n-a agaid, agus do badar 
ar ti atiba^ d' ftigbail air. I>o luatbaig Domnall in dgabaid 
ac dol tar Aib na Feinned, agua do leio Fargna 'n a ooinne nn 
h-e. Agoa do ferodar oomloind xa 'roile ar ur an Atba, co 
naoh rae aon dnine dYeraib Erenn ar a n-edrain no go rabadar 
ag tuargain sciath' a ceile san coiniac. Agus do indsaig 
teglaok Domnaill agns teglach Fergoaa d'foiridhin a triath 
•gosa tigetoa. Agns <to dinginadar na teglaigh sin fi«n • 
ceile Bin comnic no go n-drochair each dib comthoitim is in 
cath-irgai. Do gab Fergus agns Domnall ag furvack a ceil© 
sa comloind a fiadnaise fer n-Kreiin, co nar cuimgedar a 
chamid fedhm no f6iridliin le fer dib, go n-drochair Domnall 
do beimmenaib fortamla Fergusa. Agus ni mo ana do cum 
14ir rainig an rnilifUi an uair do b'eigin d' Fergus ague d' 
feraib Erenn a iliagbaU gan fh&dbadh^ is in inad ar 
tiiuit. 

Agus do gluaisedar ar lorg na tana d'a toraigecht, agus ni 
uaradar an sloag nam zdme dgen fand aidUe ana in t-eigen 
f oaradar o'n tdraidH a ini^^ Buia airgid i]aidit6. Agus gid 
eadh do foilngetar gach echt agns geoh eabaxd do fuamtar no 
go tainio ur-dhabadh na h-oidehi d' a n-innsoige. Agus do 
gabaat longpoit a tiudscect erichi Coxainn go h-anbuainebli 
an adaig sin, cor egen doib an Mael Flidaiae do eengal do 
coirthi cloichi, gurab Tolacb na Maili ainm na tuloha* ain o 
aoin ille. Do batar an Gamonrad 'n a timoaU go tainio la 

^ atha tot fatka,v. note 9jmtpm. In 8. 0> w wy /irtt « gkMrnU mk, nAm 
thfto fAth fh-ighail or/haotOMMi otr. 

» MS. ICC. 

* fikib, h 6. fadhbh, S. G. faobh, * ipoil,' ' booty,' it oommoD. Th« wnh^ m km, 
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looks owtook Ham theie. The chie& of tbe men of Lrelaiid 
were gieatly alarmed at his approach, for all ilio Oamhanraidli 
gathered round him, having left the place where they had 
hitherto been hewing and hacking. When the men of 
Ireland saw Donald preesing the charge home, they all 
bitterly reproached Fergus for (the issue of) his former duel 
with Donald. WTien Fernrus heard these accusations great 
shame seized him lor not having protected the stalwart men 
from DoDiilc]. He beseccliecl the Dubloinges vehemently 
to display great courage and to check I Donald's attack. They 
all resolved to oppose him, and they sought opportunity (to 
slay him). Donald hurried the attack after crossing the 
Ford of the Champions. And Fergus met him there. They 
fought on the brink of the lord, and none of the men of 
Ireland able to intervene until they were battering 
each oihen' afaielda in coufllci. DonaJd'e men and Fergus's 
men joined in the fight, each to aid his lord and chiefi Theee 
houaeholdB pounded eadi other in the conflict until they &11 
aide hj aide in the battle-fight Fergoa and Donald fi>nght 
that combat In the view of the men of Ireland so Airioimly 
that his friend could not render aid or aasistaiice to either, 
until Donald (at last) fell under the powerful blows of 
Fergus. And no sooner did the warrior reach the ground 
than Fergus and the men of Ireland were obliged to leaTO 
him where he fell, without stripping him of his armour. 

They proceeded in the track of the retreating party closely 
pursuing them, and the host never experienced greater hard- 
ships than in the retreat from the strand of Ros airgid 
(silvern). Nevertheless they endured every calamity and 
loss that befel them until the darkness of night came to 
them. They encamped that night in great anxiety in the 
north of the land of Corann, and were obliged to tie the 
Mad Flidais to a pillar of Bione, the knoll being called 
'Maol's EnolT ever after. The Gamhannudh snmninded 
1 Ghran. fl^ 9: • A^jfftMMwM 
UklBiid^]^ IS9:~ j ^i^^ gnlkah a* dkmmtt. 

•XELhitt. 
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con a Ian soillsi ar na sluagaib, p^ur u6 comcumttsc catha d'a 
commW. curadaib ar tccht an laei con a \in soillsi, gor bo Buaill nar^ 
bo reim madhma da mor-sluagaib is in laaighin sin, co nacb. 
rainic leo an Mael do taifnecb do'n cairthi d'ar cenglad h-'i. 

Agus tuc Muireadacb Mend mac Oilella aircis ar tossach 
na tren-aluag, gu fuair boegal ar Flidais con a banntracht and. 
Agufl tocbais lea h-i sun fuirecb, Agus do leg na eliiaigb 
seocha no co rainic rro lar long-puirt fer n-Erenn no go fuair an 
Mael Flidaiae a ceiigal do'u chairtbi. Agus Bcaeiles gan 
fbivech dL Agus do cuir fesa d'innsoige na Gamuniaidi d' a 
seor do'n sfsamdlr agns d'a toirmeec do'a tonugeekt* Agus 
da rndis doib amail foair Flidais agus in Mael Flidaise oon 
a tazuMcKlh. Da aaadar an Gamianrad d'a n-oirleeh ann sin, 
agaa do tolmetar do'n togiBim. Agos do fmgidotar maitiu 
fer n'Erenn agna Modb go Cruaidiain. 

Do impo Mmredach Mend agua maLtiii na Gannmialdi 
agus Flidais con a bandtraolit agus gon a bo-taintib siar rompo 
a fritheing na conaire cetna, no go rancattir go h-^ainn a 
n-dorcbar Domnall DualbuidL Is amlaid fuaratar 6 agus 
drem d'a tairiaib agus d'a fbir-muinntir 'n a focbair 'g a 
imooimet. Agus do gabutar longport in a uir-timcell iiili an 
adhaig^ ain. Arjiig do claeidhedar fert fodbaidb oa a cinn go 
moch ar na maruch. Agus do riadi Muiredach Mend marbna 
do CO n-dubairt : — 

Tniag toisc Domnaill Dualbuide 
0 Dun i mutlu gun tiem ; 
A« i a tonidliteht ar tain 
Dftnfe • dafl gm» den. 

Niur dligli Domnall dinqgiui^ 
Ar DaUotngM nor Vadba ; 

A thoitim as garb an gnim, 
I« DMste a dil a n-dema, 

Nir an rinn Triath trdn Irmia, 

Go tucmaeis les la baga ; 

Make righ nar an re a fhedhtiat6A| 

Be n<dol a ndebaid dana. 

^ Th« MS. lMM9omM Toy inditdaet hut, and difficult to mmL BoUi (wtt aad 
teaodatNia ai» w frr vnoKtuB. 
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them until full daylight came to the hosts, wlien, upon Mi 
daylight coming, their champions were engaged in pro- 
miflcnoaB fighting; and the march of the hosts from that 
spot was almost a rout, so that they were not able to looae 

the Maol from the pillar to which she was tied. 

Miiiredach the Stutterer son of Oilill mfide a nish in 
front of the mighty host, and found by chance Flidais and 
her female attendants there. He carried her away with him 
forthwith. And he let the hosts past until he reached the 
centre of the men of Ireimid's camp, where he found the 
Maol Flidais tied to the pillar. He inbtautly loosed. He 
then sent word to the Gramhanraidh to cease lighting, and 
forbidding further pursuit. He told them how he found 
FUdaie and the Maol FUdais with the booty. The Gamhan- 
xaidh theraopon oeaaed their attack, and the pomiit oame to 
an end. And the chie& of the men of Ireland pxooeeded 
irith Keave to Crnachan. 

Mniiedadi the Stutterer and the chiefii of the Gamhan* 
raidh, with Flidais and her woroen-felk and her herds, 
turned back west on the same road on which they came, until 
they reached the place where Donald Yellowlocks felL And 
thus they found him, with a band of his attached people and 
devoted friends axouud him keeping guard over lam. They 
all encamped around him there that ni^t. They built a 
turf grave over him early on the morrow. And Muiredach 
the Stutterer composed an elegy upon him md said : — 

Sad the fate of Donald Yellowlocks, 
From r>nn Tiiaith withmit his forces, 
His pursuit of the foraj, unsupported, 
Ckmed lus speedy death. 

Donald ought not to have htwtd 
l!b» gnat IhiUciogM of lf«av»; 

His death was a cruel deed, 
A loss to those who loved him. 

The miphty Ion! of Erris delayed not, 
Until we could have joined him in Uie strife i 
Woe to the king who waits not for fail tnopi, 
Befora enfflging in item warfare. 
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T . . . de AilUi re a AthcMr, 
Ar na egaib tsr&s . . . 
OoluigWbaa . . . 
Chill tlM n IhmoimM. 

QUfflFiiMlferFliddMk 

Ge fuair bas tre re(i)m n-uaban, 
Mo ar s indsa Domnall do dife^)* 
Tre fich ooob tre uabor; 

Mairc da tarla in tmtf till, 

Da n dorchar miltW mtiaidi ; 
A beth gan anmam sin ar, 
Nocha n-e an tain gan truaighe. 

Mar taimic doib fert an cathmilidh do claeide agus a 
CoteMiiioo. cairthe ... do tocbail, do gluaisiter rompa co h-athlam axm 
eein co rangatar co h-Ath Leaca?i is in lo sin. Ro gabsat 
long-port go h-ath-8cith aun bin. Agiis tancutar tar an echt- 
uib Hgus tar an esbadaib, agiis tar Bgeiai^ na tana agU8 na 
toraigechta, conad air do raid an Eli na roinn-ai ^ : — 

Sunn tiicad an debaid donn, 
Ko ba glonn os grennic gt iun ; 
Bo ba ger giinn gibhis gami, 
Im tain bo llaim FUdaite finn. 

Maith ail Macl, fa mor a hann, 
Ba lor a lanu ua gauh imn ; 
BklaA caoga mac madli n*£^oiid| 
La tri oet laaeh loud dia liira. 

Ar tri do rannaat an sluagh ; 
Sgaeihit tm aa m^yoar na nal ; 

Trian im Laiguib con a li ; 
THam XJlad do bi re h^gfa. 

Trian im Oonnacbtaib ar «in« 

Do bo trom ar toil na fir ; 
Gc do luaidhetar hiadh fer 
Fuaxuur sluagh mer ^ muir. 

' The foUowing Uy is, if possible, still more obscure. A Uter scribe nuda a 
rmj Jia^lMa attampt tha maigia of colomn iOl to giro a legibU nmum. 
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Aiiili (fell) before hia father, 
Of tlM dtftlli vmled (0 Um, 
Tliat he would die . . . 
WHHkaut aid feom hu wwrion. 

Though OOilltlMSWr, the butbiiid of FUdu*. 

Met his death in hia dread career, 
Greater to U8 the loss of Donald 
Through enmity and pride ; 

Woe to those who went on thatquMt^ 
Where fell the nobie warrior ; 
To be lif el6M in Uie thaghtw, 
The fmy wu btdttd m diMifemitt oiml 

Sid. 

When tli«7 luid eompletod the grave of the hattle-aoldier, 
and caieed a . . . pillar (in his memory), thej moved Ibr- 
ivaxd quioUy until they readied the Ford of Leoan that 
day. Ihef enoamped there quite worn oat. And they went 

over their exploits and their sufferings, and the etory of the 
raid and the pursuit, iqKm which the poet composed the 
fiftUowing quatrains : — 

Bun was fought a valorous fights 

It was featful, above the fair . . . 
Fierce and dexbtirouB ... it was. 
Over the raid of fair Flidais's red cows. 

Goodly the Maol, great her . . . 
Her produce exceeded that of every other, 
Fifty boys, wifh time hniidnd -nionm huom 
Wonld be fed by her nUk. 

The hoet wis divided in three, 
(The chiefs surrounded the eettle), 

A third of brilliant Leinstermen, 
A third ol fighting Ulftennen. 

The remaining third wire CfwmiW^t meo, . 

Powerful like a flood the warriors; 
Although the roll of praise were closed, 
(Still) wodd be found fiery weniofe by the we. 

There is a half quatrain avrsntinf?, while Mverel word<i, such as fnmiky 4nl (in 
ths MOM evidently auant here; aad othete, are uokuowa to me. 
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Tarlaie an n^bo k-i /orUr ; 
Do tdt mor vm an m-buar ; 

Tarcatar di cum a tri ; 
Mir erigh si fa an sluagh. 

Ann sin tainic Fergus fein, 
Dregan nem bras fa mor aibh ; 
Do orrd»-c tes agus tbuaith. 
Bo sec mar do bnail an Haefl. 

Buailes Fergus an m-boin maeil, 
Cmna tri a fiadnahe in t^dnaighi 
Our clos a geminn sa geia, 
An or, feea^ oeoa tiiuaidh. 

RigUoll cODglann is lam treu, 
Ro ha ger an forlancl fial ; 
Cerbsat colna fa era ruad 
Tkhi t^lvagb tar abafnn a n-iar. 

Da rith cu Domnaill do a dun, 
Ck> caoga con dor 'n a diaid j 
Biim carbat ran in righ ; 
Miarbais a ara fir fiaL 

Gonais Fergas an soidh ao&ig, 

Do'n ga griiin do luid tre OOmi; 
Ar in mchnd os in glinn, 
Marbais eicL .Mic Ruaigh ann. 

Ann sin tanic Domnall drol, 
OcuB ba Ivrlonn an rail ; 
Tocaatrsan ar aein lurt nn, 
Get nrcar a n-oainfhodit air. 

Dobert Fergus <dUgIoim tail. 

Bo Domnall n glonnmar n-gris; 

' Coiscet na sluaigh gan bres beim aa; 

Tabraim gan tlaa tres 'n ar n-dis.' 

Do cumruicsitar ar in rai, 
Ar ba cumnart a n-gal n-ga(i) ; 
Inpiad gan foil ar a eU, 
Ni Irit gain ar oechtar n^Ml 

Amar do nhadh go trom, 

Agus do tuboiiA go tenn, 
Agus do budh Ui;tth, dar linn, 
la in glinn a Cru(a)icii na Cenn. 
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The cow was lying on the ground] 
A great ehicf Ibiind the iMnl j 
Thrice were efforts niida to rouse her. 
The host oould not Mooniplith it. 

Then came Feigiu hinuelf , 

A fieroo Impetuous dragon of goodly pnmmOO ; 
He looked south, he looked Dorth, 
He stood up whm he etaradr tira MaoL 

Fergus struok the hummel cow 
nuise in tiie premiee of the hoet; 
Her low and moan were heard 
East^ south, and north. 

Btrennona am and mighty hand, 

Keen in vic^nrnus onslaught; 
Hackcrl carcases under red clay, 
Beyond a :wlt of ihe west. 

Donald's hound sped from his castle, 
With fifty relentless hounds following ; 
She deetrajed the prfaioe'a stately «h«io^ 
She slew his truly generona charioteer. 

Fetgna hiUed the dim hound. 

With the polished spear that pieroed her head 

On the field above the glen, 

The son of Eoich's horses were slaughtered. 

Then came the . . . Donald. 
Tough and s^ng as an oak was he j 
There with matehleei etrength he diai^aiged 
A hundred deadly ahote in qniek eneeenon. 

Feigoa made a mighty, powerful thrort 

At the f eatf ul . . . Donald ; 

' Let the hoste be restraiucd from impetaoae blow 

Let us two fight it out ruthlessly.' 

They fought where they stood, 
Equal in valour, equal in arms ; 
A marvel it was, no blood on their body, 
No woond wee f onnd on either. 

As they thrust vigorously, 
And diaiged strenuoinly ; 
And soon (it ended), as we judged, 
In the glen by Heap^tf-heads. 
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Do rith Menm tnt io otlih, 
Tanic sruMAn tn n-a eruth ; 

Do cluith cUth caeil, garb in oKithi, 
Do marb Leghau ar in smth. 

Dorochair Bf'jinni do beinn, 
Agufi nocbar foil a gluinn ; 
Ar slu aleibi &daig Finn 
TMfe do laim nie Lthddi (Imna). 

Do luaidset luag n-agha n-aill, 

Ob Iws build; 

Qabsat longport n-gkMoU 
Ii in i^iim ofl Aitund niU. 

OMwiuilttL Qabeat longpoit ar it« fios, 

Ar in slis os ton n- port dea ; 
Ouirsit slogh ba fuigiull fis 
S« tlii Loeha Onillifli oaia. 

Bobeat ochtach na tuir triuin, 
Bofant OMehtodb nir an naigh ; 
B^ttdiiiiar «ii gflim do Mm Boioh, 
Bft Mir, bft.enrtluair, bt emudlL 



Ar :iCii mag fa rit aen, 

liedb 'ri a aeiiar d'ei.-; an trsiuaigh. 

Lotar ar ii-elod ar u-dail, 
Bob imerghe gle m6r gluair ; 
Do klar tn gndna n^ignd, 
Tar Adi LoeoD, tar aa M^ifti ^Ki 

Saefatoat<k)a lin an t^oigh aan, 

Im Fergus mao Roioh maoiiiii; 

Poradsat debaid nar gann, 

Do na, feraib nar f burn suad. Sunn. 

Do rigsat an Gannmrad Muiretuch mend an inad a athar 
ann sin. Agus adeiaid aroili eolaigh go raibi FlldaiB re 
h-athaid aicci ann Bin, co n-dechaid a Loch Letrech fa 
diamhair di cleth, agus an Mael Flidaise Agus ni fesa 
riam 6 sin ale. Gurub h-i Tdin bo Fiidais© coa a Toruigli- 
ec(h)t go ruici sm. Fimt. Amen. 
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M enui ran through the fight, 
A flow (of mrwfc) from Ida TiMg» ; 

He wielded a heayy dub, tMf^ tlie ahivor, 
He slew Lcgan by the stream. 

Boinne from the hill wu slain, 

Uis blows did not lack force, 

On the slope of the woody hill of Finn, 

Ho fan by tiM hMid of tk« flm ion of LilMk 

They fought otbor flgliti oquJly glorious, 

AbOTO . • • 

They made a bright large Oiinf^ 

In the gion above spacious Aran. 

They choso their camp with knowledge. 
On tho slope above the seaport to the south : 
Th^ iikood teoopo with tore judgment 
On tho imeipitoai «id« of Look CnilOb 

Tho mi§^ty chiefs were fbtoeful men, 

The mould of their graves was bloody, 
Terrible was the deed <^ the son of Boioh, 
Fair, speoiona, stem. 



On tho ono ipot 

Lot him lio olono offeor tho hooto (hATO doportod)^ 

Thoj deportod otealthily soon offeor. 

It was a great ronfuj^ed movement ; 
They marched in fear and trembiiug, 
Aorois the ford of Lecan, across the Moy. 

Seven battalions the number of the host, 
With Foigno ion of Boioh who oooinundad thorn ; 
They fought many • fi^t, 
Against the famvoo mustered here. 

Here. 

The Gamhanraidh placed Muiredach the Stutterer on his 
father's throne thereafter. And some learned persons say 
that he had Fiidais with him there for a season ; and that 
she, with the Maol Fiidais in her train, went to Lake Letriach 
to hide her secret. And no tiling is known of her from that 
day to tliis. Thm far then the iiaid of i'iidaia s cowa and tha 
Pursuit th6reo£ 

The End. Ajcbn. 
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THE EXPEDITION OF 1690 TO THE WESTERN 

ISLES 

Jambs Fsmubon 

Thb Battle of Kfllieennkie was fought in July 1689. The 
victory loat its practical worth owing to the death of Viscount 
Dundee, and the incapadty of the two good regimental 
officers. Cannon and Bnchan, trained in tibe English and 
Scots Brigades in Holland, firom which they had passed to 
the command of new regiments xaned hy King James, to 
lead an army mainlj composed of Highland dans. The 
enthusiasm of the victorious Jacobite Highlanders was broken 
by the stern resistance of the new-levied Cameronian regiment 
at Dunkeld on the 21st of August. The Jacobite forces were 
however strong in the fighting men they could muster within 
the Highland line, in the sympathy of Lowland Scotland 
north of the Tay, and in the central position of the country 
in which their strength lay, and from which, rnuviriL^ on 
interior lines, they could strike in force at InveinesB, Aber- 
deen, and the southern Lowlands. King James was at the 
head of a disciplined and gallant French army and of numerous 
and brave if LU-disciplined native levies in Ireland. The 
Western Islands, and especially Mull, then dominated by the 
JaooHte Macdonalds and Macleans, were important links in 
miutifiiimiig the communications between the exiled king's 
Irish headquarters and his supporters in Scotland. 1^ 
supremacy of the British over the French fleets had not been 
asserted, the situation was full of possibilities, and the pro* 
blem with whidh General Mackay, who commanded for King 
William in Scotland, had to deal was still one of great 
difficulty. The real abilities of that officer, the Highland 
commander of a Lowland army, and his strategic insight, 
haye never, it is thought, received fuU recognition. The 
picturesque' and bloody battle of Killiecrankie has engrossed 
the attention of historians, and has been treated as if the 
death of Dundee concluded as well as determined the issue of 
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the campaigiL Maekay had oertamlT' heen outgenenlled and 
aoundly beaten in a stand-iip fight bj the military genius of 
his great opponent, and while he has on the one haad been 

ponderously extolled as the most pious of generals, he has 

on the other been unduly depreciated as a mere mechanical 
soldier and a dull Soots Whig Dutchman. But his Highland 
birth and connections gave him special qualifications for 
coping with the situation with which he had to deal, his 
rectitude of character and solid military qualities secured the 
trust and support of his sovereign, and the political dithculties 
with which he had to contend did not obscure his perception 
of the effective military solution of the problem. He saw 
clearly that to bring the civil war in Scotland to an end the 
most effective strokes were the cutting of communication 
between the Jacobites in Scotland and Ireland and the 
establishment of a permanent garrison in the heart of the 
Highlands. The same opinion which the militaiy experience 
of the general had formulated was also arrived at by the 
political sagacity of Sir John DahymplOi 

Even before SiUieerankie liackay had stated to Lord 
Mielville that ' a place of security made at Inverlooby for a 
garrison of 600 men (which cannot be undertaken without 
foimer provision of things necessaiy and six weeks sure time 
to end it) would (with a small body of the like number at 
Inverness) make these Highlands as peaceable as Moray.' 
In August he renewed former representations as to the 
importance of employing some frigates on the Highland 
coasts, 'for Maclean, Macdonald, and Clanranald, who are 
of the considerablest of them, are Islanders, and soon subdued 
with three or four frigates anri some land forces aboard of 
them, which would certainly so dishearten the rest that they 
would quickly Lnve it over.' 

His original scheme waB a winter expedition in force 
through Argyll to Dunstaffnage, and then by Lock Linnhe to 
Inverlochy ; and m the early wmtei of 1GS9-90 'he prepared 
and sent to the king proposals for the way to bridle so the 
Highland tebels before the beginning of May that his majesty 
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might leave Scotland in great securitj at his passage into 
Ireland with no considerable expenses.' * He d^ired three 
friarates of 30 pieces of cannon each or thereabout, with 
money or order to the government to furnish 10 or 12 ships 
of burden, wiUi some three or four dozen big boats, 8000 
fixdoeks, the fcnroes being 3I-«nii6d and picks not uselal in 
tlkeae Highland mm, 4(H> eftewiiix de frise, with money to 
fbmiih two months' proyinonB for betwixt three and fiNir 
thoosand foot» and 2000 spades, shovel^ and pickaxes, with 
which he purposed to march towatd the ktter end of Maieb 
thxongh the conntxyof Aigjil to a pbce called Dunstaflriage, 
the dwelling-plaoe of the ancient kings of the Scots, before 
they had chased the Picts out of Scotland, situated in the 
opening of the bay which goes up to Inverlochy, where he 
designed to build a fort for a garrison of 10 or 1200 men, 
capable to bridle these rebels and opposite to the isle of 
Mull : at which place, where there is a very secrue haven, he 
was to appoint the men of war, with the ships of burden and 
boats with the provisions, materials for working the ground, 
pallisades, chevaux de /rise, with the further necessaries to 
attend him, where he was to embark his foot upon the ships 
and boats, and so under favour of his cannon from the men of 
war, and with the help of 400 chevaux d£ ftHse he questioned 
not to force his landing at the very place where he designed 
the fort according to the description he had of it &om 
IngeneefS who had been theroi tho' the enemj shodd oppose 
it with all ihe fbroe they ooidd make.' 

The general, however, receired ' no return to his proposi* 
tions and frequent letters,' and though Sir John DaJrymple 
also stronglj advocated the scheme being carried out in the 
winter season, when ' the Highlanders cannot stay together 
in the fields,' and therefora could not take advantage of their 
central situation to fall down towards Inverness or Stirling 
and Lothian, if these parts were denuded of troops for a 
summer expedition; the means were not forthcoming, and 
the winter operations had to be abandoned. Later on, how- 
ever, in consequence of representations which the general 
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moved the council to make, the king ordered the sending of 
the frigates , and also 500 firelocks, 200 chevanx fie /me, some 
ammunition, and 1500 spades, Bhovelfi, and pickaxes. The 
general, then, 'the time being past for the euterpriBe of Inver- 
lochy by water,' and it being impossible to leave the rest of 
ihe low country unguarded, developed a modified plan. 

*To prevent such daogers, since they muat needs (said he) 
leave the forces so lodged as they then were, till they could 
be in readiness to put to the field, except they had wish to 
make the enemy master of a great part of the kingdom, he 
propoeed, Ibr the next best remedy, to make a detaefament of 
600 ehosen men to embark upon three or foixr ships of bmrden, 
witk prarisions for three montiis, to be sent upon the enem/s 
ooast^ mosfc of them being Islanders, or dwelling upon the 
north-west coasts of the kingdom; and with them to send 
the spades, shovels, and pickaxes, with the palKsades, all to 
be ready against the arrival of the frigates, whereof by a 
letter from the Lord Secretary the Council was aasnred fay 
the first fair wind. By which method he proposed to give 
the combined Hio^hlanders snch a diversion and jealousy upon 
their coasts, that they should not mucii trouble the low 
country, nor he able to come out formidable enough to g^ve 
us much troabie till he could be ready to put to the field.' 
Kews having come of one of the frigates being cast away, 
he jtroposcd to hire a little frigate of twenty guns then being 
buDt at Glasgow. Owing, however, to ' the emptiness of the 
coil'ers ' of the Scottish government, he had stiii great diffi- 
culties to overcome, and he was only able to surmount them 
by the help and public spirit of the city of GUy^w. ' If,' he 
says, 'he had not got the Provost and town of Glasgow 
engaged to nndertake the fiunishing of the said 600 men, it 
had not been done by a month so Boon as it was, whereby the 
whole designed advantage of it had been lost* 'Heengaged,' 
he says, 'the city of Glasgow to hire ahips and make the 
necessary provisions for the speedy despatch of the 600 men, 
which he designed for the enemy's coast to make diversion 
under the command of Mi^or Ferguson, a reaolnte^ well- 
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affected officer, to whose discretion and diligence he trusted 
much. He engaged the magistrates of the said city also to 
furnish and send away with the detachment 500 pallisades, 
with 500 spades, shovels, and piekazes, to make up 2000 in 
all, with the 1500 sent down ieom England, whieh he ordered 
to Glasgow, to be sent away with the party ; knowing that if 
these things were left to the care of the goveniment (where it 
ought to have been, the general having neither money nor 
credit to fomish them) he had certainly been disappointed at 
the time they should be made use of.' 

The o£Scer selected to command the detachment was a 
field-oifficer of one of the three Scots regiments in the Dutch 
service, which, along with the English regiments in the same 
service, had formed the backbone of the army with which 
William of Orange landed at Torbay. He was a younger son 
of William Ferguson of Badi farrow, in Aberdeenshire, who 
represented Inverurie in the Scots Restoration Parliament of 
1660, and his uncle is said to have ' accompanied Montrose in 
all his wars.' His captain's commission from William of 
Orange and the States-General had been grfinted on let 
April 1688, and in tlic rout at Killiecrankie Brigadier BalfoLU', 
the colonel of hie regiment, which furnished the advanced 
gnaid in the march tluough the pass, and was on the extveme 
left in the battle, was among the slain. The Stuart Papers 
mention a Captain Ferguson as among the prlsonen at 
EillieoEBnkie, and Captain Crichton, whose recollections were 
tsken down by Dean Swift, states that ' next day, though 
Tiotorious, the Highlanders suffered their prisoners to depsot 
on parole, that they would neTOr take up aims sgainst King 
James, Colonel Ferguson only excepted, on account of his 
more than ordinary zeal for the new establishment.' This 
must have been the captain of Balfour's (^terwards Lauder's) 
regiment, to whom the battle brought promotion to the rank 
of major ; for the only other officer of his name recorded 
as present, Ferguson of Craigdarroch, lieutenant-colonel of 
Kenmure's regiment, was killed on the epot. Major Fer- 
guson of Balmakelly (an estate in Kincardineshire, of which 
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he had a charter of barony in IG'JS) had a record of distin- 
guished service for several years after the Highland war. He 
was transferred, as lieatenaiit-ooiimel, to the a Cameronian 
Regiment the day after the bloody battle of Stemkirk, and 
oommanded it in the later eampaigna King William, and 
the earlier ones of HaTlborougK As a brigadier-general in 
the BUnheim campaign he waa mtrusted -with spedaUy 
reepoDflible duties, finr he commanded the gairison of Maee- 
tridkt while the amy was assembled there, ' led up the first 
line of foot ' in the attai^ on the Schellenberg, had his brigade 
in the heaviest fighting round the village of Blenheim, and 
took the great mass of the French prisoneiB from the Danube 
down the Rhine to Holland. He died suddenly in the foUow- 
ing year, just after the Duke of Marlborough had intimated 
his promotion to the rank of major-general, and informed 
him he was 'to command in chief all the British troops, as 
well horse as foot, on this side during the winter.' In a 
letter then written by one of his own regimental oflScera, the 
writer says, ' All the English themselves, and even his greatest 
enemies, while he was yet alive, allowed ho was by much the 
best officer we had in all tho British troops. He was brave, 
knew the service, had great and long experience in LliLrty 
years' constant service ; and the Duke was so sensible of this 
that when he had anything diffieiilt or of importance to do he 
constantly employed him even out of his turn*' It would 
appear that early experience had qualified him for the duty 
assigned to him after Blenheim, for the historian of the 
house and dan of Mackay xeooids this anecdote of him : 
* When in Flanders he had on one occasion Tolunteered to go 
with a small party to guard a great number of prisoners to a 
considerable distance after others had signified a wish to 
decline the service as being too hazardoiM. For the greater 
safety he cut the latchets of the prisoners' small clothes, 
which obliged them to march with one hand behind to hold 
them up.' 

The senior naval officer was Captain Pottinr^-er of the 
Dartmouth, The Dartmouth was one of the three ships that 

VOL. IT. P 
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liad relieved Londoodeny not long hdom, liaving ooveied the 
. adyanoe of tli6 Mountfay when she liroke the boom that 

stretched across the Foyle. The west coast of Scotland was 
destined to be fatal to both captain and ship, for on lot 
January 1691 the Scots Privy Council, upon a petition pre- 
sented by Thomas Pottinger, the * Sovereign of Belfast,' on 
behalf of the widow and children of his deceased brother, 
Captain Edward Pottinger, recommended them to the Royal 
bounty on account of Captain Pottinger'a 'pfreat zeal and the 
signal services performed by him.* The record bore liiaL he 
had ' evidenced great zeal and affection for the Protestant 
interest,' he had hired a company of men at his own expense 
and defended Coleraine against the Irish army, the enemy 
being beat off ' by his courage and bkiU m levelling and dis- 
charging the guns.' As commander of a yacht he had served 
-with daring and eredit at the aiege of OaznokfeigaBi Ab 
captain of the Da/rtmauth, which ' wag ordered to oriuae in 
the west aeas for their MijeatieB' aerviise in this kingdom, it is 
well known to the said Lords of CSouncil with -what &ithfal> 
neaa and diligence he behAved himself in the said aernosb 
and with what assidtiify and carefulness he ezonered himself 
of the trust and commission given unto him therein at all 
occasions* from the latter end of May that be came here till 
the month of October last, when, by the -violence of a great 
tempest and storm, as happened not in many years, at the 
dispensation and pleasure of God, he, with his men, ship, and 
furniture, did all perish (four or five excepted), to the esLceed- 
ing grief and loss of his rehct and fatherless children.' 

Other difficulties than those of supply surrounded the 
expedition. ' At this time,' says General Mackay, ' much 
about the middle of April 1690, the club joined in Parliament 
with the Jacobites, thinking by that means to overvote that 
which was called the Court party, and severals of them 
essayed to debauch Major Pergufiou, ailer ii had been public 
the general had appointed him to command the detachment 
of limd forces along with the frigates ; to whom the said 
Hi^r, who is a TigofoaB and well affected man, discovered 
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all their proposals, not silencing a letter from a very near 
relation of his own to the same purpofcse ; wlierehy the General 
gave present notice to the Commissioner and thereafter to 
the Kinp^.' In writing to the king, Mackay described 
Ferguson as ' personne de proHU et d'honneur^ comine aussi 
fidiHe et affectionnS au service de votre MajesU* ' Meantime,' 
he oootuiiieB, 'Ferguon being kept up the matter of five 
weeks, wuting for hb pnmeieiis, tiie General oommnnicated 
to aereral perBons the desigii of that detachment, giving the 
party out for mote in number than it was, that the enemy 
mig^t be advertised of it, whereby they should be hindered 
from giving any considerable nnmbeiB of men to Buchan and 
OantHi, who pressed them sore to take the field ; which took 
the projected effect^ for instead of four or five thousand they 
might have made up among them, I mean such as were of 
Lochaber, with their neighbours, and the adjacent islanders, 
who had combined from the beginning, they had made only a 
levy of seven or eight hundred men, and sent them out with 
the said Biichan, whom King James hfid sent the same winter 
to command for him in Scotland, who, top;ether wi'th Canon, 
took the field much about the 20th of April, while the gross 
of the rel>els, f larticularly such as dwelt near the sea, with 
the inhabitaiiLa of the isles, stayed at home to guard their 
country against the frigates witli Ferguson's detachment, at 
the very noise whereof they tliey were very much terrified.' 
Inanother place he states that ' the veiy ninse ' of the expedi- 
tion had so good an effect, that Buotuui and Gannon oonld 
only bring together eight hundred of their worst men to> 
wards the end of April, and were surprised and dispersed, 
with a Ices of four bundled, on the let of May, by Sir Thomas 
Livingstone at Cromdale. 

In the beginning of May, thanks to the good offices of the 
city of Glasgow, the preparations were complete, and from a 
burgess ticket of that town, dated 7th May 1690, in favour of 
* James Ferguson, Major of the Begiment of Colonel Lauder,' 
in possession of his descendant, Mr. Ferguson of Elinmundy, 
it appears that the magistrates of the Metropolie of the West 
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combined their services to the cause with a personal compli- 
ment to the commander. The successful termination of the 
expedition and his subsequent services in the fioal pacifica- 
tion, during whioh he commanded at Pertli, were reoognieed 
in a similar maimer by a grant of the freedom of the oi^ of 
Edinburgh on 30th October 1691. 

On the 15th of Maj Mijor Feiguson Bet sail from 
Greenock. The oxders for the expedition are printed in 
Ifackay's MemmirSt and were as follows : — 

' Instructions from Major-General Mackay for Major Ferguson, 
appointed to command in chief the detachment of 600 men, which 
aie to ba shipped at Gfeanook, and to go about to the laUs and west 
ol Locfaaber^ vod fot Captain Potttnger, commanding their MijestMs' 
ship the DaHmottt^ with the rest of Uie Squads WMkr his 
CommarKl. 

'1 Tlie said Major and Captain shall do all thino's communi- 
catively, and digest ^eir resolutions betwixt themselves before they 
Qommumcate them to otheca 

' 2. They are ezpranly charged that no diTirions be among them 
upon the matter of their undertaktngs, whieh may prove prejudicial 
to the service, but that they resolve and do everything unanimously, 
and with one accord, ilie Captain submitting to the judgment of the 
Mi^or as to landings and undortakings against the enemy by land, if 
ooeasion should offw viribly finrouraUe Uiereto, and the Major snb- 
mitting tothe Gaptain't judgment as to sea afliin. 

'8b The main design of this detachment being to make a diver- 
sion, alarm tlio rebel CoastS, cut their communication with the 
Islanders now m rebellion against their Majesties' authorities, and to 
take away and burn all their boats and birlinns, whether in the Isles 
or along the coasts of the rebels upon the main land : the Major is 
to undwtalce nothing as to luiding, but upon visible and appaient 
adyanti^es and humane assurances of success. 

'4. If the Major should see palpably, that with a reinforce of 
three or four hundred men more, ho might master the Island nf Mull, 
ho shall presently give notice thereof to the Laird of Ardkinlas, 
Sheriff-D^ute of Ai^llshixe^ who is to have order from the Esd to 
amist him with that number of the most resolute and best-aimed 
men of the shire, and such as will friJlingly and cheerfully be employed 
in that service and as;-ainst that enemy, and that wiUi all possible 
diligence that the occasion may not be lost by delaya 
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'5. That their first enterprise be f^ainst all the enemy's boats to 
the end they be rendered incapable to succour with men or provi- 
auma one anoClMr, and ao be ndueed to eztien^te and haply to 
Bttfamit. 

' 6. That after giving up all their anna, m well awoida as guns^ 

delivering over all places of strength, and swearing allegiartro to their 
Majesties King William and Queen Mary, the Major forsiiid is hereby 
authorised to give protection to the inhabitants of the Isles, but not 
to tlieir diie6» but by eaatiiig themaelTea in the King^a mercy, and 
dehvering their peraona priaonera to tibe aaid U^or, who in that eaae 
is required to treat ^hgm civilly. 

'7. He shall take nothing^ from such persons and countri^ as 
shall submit upon the forsaid conditions, but a necessary supply of 
provisions to his men and ships, and that moderately ; and upon the 
contrary shell uae with ell the vigour of militexy executiosi audi ea 
ahell continue obatmete in their rebellion, with this proviao, that 
women and children be not toadied <xt wronged in their pecaons. 

' 8. The said Major commanding in chief shall have special Pfire 
his men be kept iinrler exact discipline both as soldiers and christians, 
to hinder cursing and sweurmg and ail other unchristian and dis- 
orderly Guatomst end to chaatiae in their poree or penona auch ea 
persist in them after intimation. 

' Being upon the coast, he shall write to the Laird of Mac Leod 
signifying that ho hath order to succour and protect his country in 
case he be molested by those of his neip-libours m rt l uliion, and that 
the government and i are well satisiicd wiih Ins behaviour hitherto, 
knowing that ao long ae our aasistance waa ao far distant we coold 
not expect his open declaring Idr their Majestice Government; but 
now as it is our resolution not to abandon him, so it is our oxpocta. 
tion that he shall declare himaelf £reely for us and against our 
enemies, and so join forces.' 

The oonduot vid auGGew of the expedition fully justified 
Mackay^e choioe of ft oommander and eetimate of the raenlte 
to be attained. It prevented the northern dans from coming 
in any considerable numbers to the assistanoe of Bachan and 
Gannon. A writer of the time observes that, as a conse- 
quttioe of its appearance, ' the small islands between Eintyre 
fuid MuU had put themselvee under the protection of the 
Government, and the Earl of Seaforth, with some other of 
the principal fiighlandera, were inclinable to do the same.' 
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On the 30th of May the Privy Council, being informed 'that 
Major Ferguson is arrived at the island of Mull, and is now 
lying at Dunstatinage, and that several of the rebels have got 
together in a body within that isle in and about the castle ot 
Dowart,' instructed the Earl of Argyll bo order Ck)lin Camp- 
bell oi' Aidkinglass to levy 600 men and march to reinfoioe 
him. The Cotmdl allowed the Earl to ttommate hk own 
offioers, and recommended the Lords CommiasionerB of the 
Treaauiy to order 400 bolls of meal to be sent to Invaraiy for 
the use of the 600 men. A letter of the tame, addressed ' for 
Angus CampbeU of Eflbeny/ preeenred among the Sjiberry 
papers, and printed in the appendix to tihe Memoirs of 
Lochid, iHastrates the steps taken to put their foroe in the 
field:— 

♦Edinbttrgh, ithJvne 1690. 
'LovErxG CoTJSETN', — Their Majesties Privy Council has fordcreed) 
us to raise 600 men to goe to Dunstaffhage to (meet) Major Ferguson 
there. That this may be the better efiPectuate, wee ordered Sir Oohn 
Campbell of Ardkmlass to go from this to (meet) you at Inverary 
upon Thuiflday the 18th day of this instant^ for appointmg thflse men 
to be niaed, and for other (things pertuning to) the good of the 
country. Wco entreat you fail! ('not to come) there at that time, and 
give you advyse, assistance and (concurrance) in this matter. We 
expect that ail of you will readily (comply) with the desyre of the 
Couneillt both for the oomitiy's (good and) ouxb. And ve hope by 
your ooneoftance in this (to have the) ihyie ezeemed from their 
resting pubhc burdttU. Those (who) wiU not concurr they may 
expect little favour of this nature, (and a dale of) tronl lc for their dis- 
obediencu that at present they may (avoid). There is four hundred 
boUs of meal ordered to be sent ... for maintaining these six hun- 
dred men, and what else (they will) need, Major Ferguson will see 
them prorided in. (What) farther wa have to aay m this matter, 
and what directiflns (are necessary) there aaent, ihall be aent by 
AnUdnUuw. — We are your loveing cooaiii, AbotUi. 

'I own I have ever found you most readie in what concerued me. 
I desyre you upon this oeeaaion (to be) veiy aotivey and I have 
ordered you the conunand of the parda' 

The progress of the military measures had been delayed 
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hy an attempt at political action. ' A cdrtain Colonel Hill, 
who in previous times [t.e. under Cromwell] had been 

Governor of Inverlochy, coming by the King's order over 
from Ireland, a project was set on foot to subdue the High- 
lands by him with a sum of money without forces.* A cessa- 
tion of armB was proposed, and an order sent to Ferguson 
•not to act hostilely for a certain time, which was lourdly 
misunderstanding of matters.' On the news of Livingston's 
success in Strathspey the order was recalled, and the General 
who had ' laughed at the nonsense to imagine to bind such 
people void of all principlee d honesty by any other engage- 
ment than that of ferce, but held his peace to see whoit should 
oome of it, only pushed on his preparations/ made xeady to 
oany out the other portion of his scheme. He ohtaLied 
liberty from the King by an express sent to meet him at 
Chester, on his way to embark for Ireland, to maioh into 
Lochaber, and sent orders to Ferguson to meet him with his 
detachment at Inverlochy, together with the provision ships. 
Mackay's march was a fine military feat. There was con- 
siderable danger both of disaster to his columns in the 
Highland defiles, and of counter-attacks on the Lowlands. 
Starting from Perth on 18th June he made a feint a« far as 
Dunkeld to\v ai ds tlie shortest way to Badenoch, by Blair and 
Drumochter, and then swung round by Strathardle, Glenshee, 
Braemar, Strathdon, Strathavon, and up Strathspey, wliete 
he joined Livingstone, who had already been reint'orced by 
the Caraeroniau regiment from Aberdeen, and marched up 
to Badenoch on the 2GLh. On the 30th he reached Cluny, 
and on the Ist of July he made another feint with a small 
force * towards a strait pass where the enemy expected him/ 
and then sttddenly changed his course to the left, and 
« through mountains and boggy ways entered Lochaber by 
Oleospean, where nobody expected him that night.' On the 
8rd he arrived at Inverlochy, was not pleased with the sittia* 
tien of the old fort, which was conunanded from a near hill, 
bat oould not change it as there was none other so fit, and on 
the 5th began to work at the Fort. In eleven days he got it 
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at its full height, twenty feet from the bottom of the ibsse, 
paliBaded round, with a chemin convert and glacis, ' a perfect 
defence against all attempts of such an enemy.' On the 6th 
July Lord Melville wrote to the King : ' I had not account 
from Major General Mackay till just now a post has corae in 
from Inverlochy, showing that Major Ferguson, after he had 
burnt some of the idandfl and taken aEsnranoe of scnne others 
not to join the rebels, not being strong enough to land in the 
island of MtiU, had come to Inverlochy, tiie place ^ere 
Mackay designs to make the fi>rt, and encamped at Lochyeall 
House this day sennight, and stayed till Mackay came to 
him, which he did Thursday or Frayday last.' 

Of the previous proceedings of the expedition an imper- 
fect account is given in a despatch from Captain Pottinger to 
Lord Melville 

' Aboabd the DaHmoiUh in Duart Koao, 

'imjvijfim. 

'Mat it vueasb toub Gsaob,— My last to your Grace was the 
12th of Hay from Oraanock, and the 14th ire aafled thence to theae 

coasts; since which tymc our being scarce 48 hours in one place 
without motion prevcn'ed ray giving your Grace the account of our 
procooding; buL referred to Major Ferguson, who assured me of the 
tender of my most humble duty tu your Grace upon severall 
oooariona, and that ha would be mora particular therein than I 
could, or might be expected from the land part on^ fiat since 
Major Ferguson (who is a man of great diligence, zealously affected 
to the present GoTemment, and brave enonirh ) is parted; as also the 
Major-Geuerall conceiving my blockading liiese sounds not so neces- 
sary now, since the garrison is in such perfccUon as the present 
occasion admita o^ refeiring the cniieing part to me wheie conceive 
most necesaaiy for the preservative of these coasts ; your Grace ahaU 
not faill of account of my proceedings from tyme to tyme, and for 
what hath past since our being upon this coast, and among these 
isles. If your Grace will allow me, 1 wiJi send the transcript of my 
joumall when opportunity offers, soe that I shall be the breifer in this 
relation, (viz^). Slxica our being hate it hath bean my caie to keep 
crusing where most neoessaiy, first in dividing our aquadeb (the 
Major-Generall favouring me with instructions communicatively inth 
Major Feiguson) soe that we divided our squads and boat8» they 
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burning an^l destroying one way, onr ships with the Major left 
nothing undotio that was to be done the other way, in burning 
houses, breaking boats, and wasting the substunce of such as was in 
ftctual rebellion: nor bath our appearance upon the ooast had less 
effect in keepii^ these M'Clains of Mull, M'Donalda, etc^ all at whom 
(if possible) to preserve their interest, soe that joyning was prevented. 
Some letters past betuixt Sir Donald M'Donald jimr., and rae, before 
his submission, as also Llie Earl of Sefort copies wiiereof are in my 
Journall, and of late betwixt Sir Donald, seu*^ and me, who escaped 
ii8» although Capt. Douglas vaa twice out^and m^raelf tltfioe out; but 
ainoe our slender number of finggatta^ and the passagea wo had to 
secure admitted us not to do what we would doe, we muat rest 
satisfied with what wo ronld doe. 

'Sir Donald in his answer, belching out defiances to authority and 
power, etc., in my last tripp I was advised of a vessel in his possession. 
tmng his houae I oomplemented the same with SO or 40 ahot^ 
aending the guarda thereof to the hUls, and destroyed a birling hauled 
up. Not having tyme then, I passed the horrible sound of Kelachie 
(Kyleakin) to the CoUihoe Stone, where the ship was; and least they 
might lire or sink her, I sent away my pinnace, which they perceived 
from the hills, by Sir Donald's order she was tired; however I 
brought thenoe and ataved ax boata, only three men alightly 
wounded, she being burned down to the water : I returned taking 
the slack of the same tyde through that prodigious current and 
straight, where the first of the ebb rusheth out with such violence, 
when the water hath room to spread, it carryed our ship round and 
round about with a wonderful swiftness neither regarumg helm nor 
taS\Bf and what we could doa Wom thence I repaired to Sir 
Dimald'a, the Xomft by order joyning me. We anchored as near the 
shore as conveniently we could. By springs and guys I laid up her 
broadside to the house, playing smartly upon the same for two or 
three hours with our best guns, and the L<nnh upon his harlots: the 
walls abiding battermg ; landed oui men under the protection of my 
guna, burned both housea with a bark and boat of Sir DonaM'a to ihe 
ground, in the ffighbnders' view ; the whiatling nine pounders send- 
ing them scampering to the hiUs, to overlook what they could not 
prevent This much from Sir Donald's huffing letters and example. 

'By the Major Generall's order, 1 have spared Fort-WilliMiu six 
demi-culverings home bored with forty rounds of shot. I am to lay 
my frigatt aaboze to repair some damage loimerly auatained, which 
ahall doe without loaa of tyme» if oonvenienUy I can here, and thence 
keep eruatog upon theae ooaate till further oiden. 
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'Most humMv craving your Grncc'.^ pardon, I am with all su^y- 
mission and reHciiuei»a your Grace'ti most dutifull, most obedient 
fidthfull very humble servani, Edwabd Pottinokb.' 

Some further light is thrown upon the operations by a 
curious story thus rendered in the treatise OH ' Second Sight ' 
by Theophilus lusulanus in 1763 : — 

' The fifth instanf^o is strange and yet of certain truth and known 
to the whole inhabitants of the island of Eigg, lyincj in tho latitude 
of 56° 20', longitude 14°. There waa a tenant in this island tiiut was 
a natiTe, a Mower of the CSapUun of Clanran«ld« that lived in a town 
oalled Kildooan the yeer of God 1686, who told puUiety to the whole 
inhabitants upon the Lord's Day after Divine Service performed by 
Father O'Rain, then priost of that place, that they shoulfl all quit 
out of that isle, ami ]ilaiil themselves soinev/here else, because that 
people of strange and ditierent habits and amis were to come to the 
ide and to nae all aets of hortility, ai killing, burning, tirling. and 
defiM^ment of women; finally to disdiaige all that the hands of an 
enemy oould do ; but what they were, or whenoe th^ came, he could 
not teU. 

* At the first there was no regard had to bis words, but frequently 
thereafter he begged of them to notice wliai he said, otherwise ihcy 
should repent it when they oould not help it, which took such an 
impreaaion upon aome of his near acquaintance, aa that aeTczal of 

them transported themselves and their families even then — some to 
tho Isle of Cannay, some to the Isle of Rum, fourteen days before the 
enenjy came thither under the command of one Mnjor Ferguson and 
Captain Tottinger, whilst there was no word of their cvmiug or any 
ftar of them concMTed. In the month of June 1689 [sic] this man 
fell sick, and Father O'Rain came to aee him, to ^ve him the benefit 
of absolution and extreme unction, attended ^th several inhabitants 
of the isle, ho in the first place narrowly questioned hira before his 
friends, and begged of him to recant his former folly and his vain 
prediction. To whom he answered that tiiey should iiud very shortly 
the truth of what he had apoken— and so he died. 

* And within fourteen or fifteen days thereafter I was eyewitneas 
(being then a prisoner with Captain Pottinger) to the truth of what 
he did foretell : and being beforehand well instructed of all that he 
said, I did admire to see it pftrtieiilarly vcrirted, especially that of the 
different habits and arms — soma being clad with red coats, some with 
white coats and grenadier caps, aome armed with sword and pike 
and aome with awoxd and mudcet.' 
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Another account of the same incident was mven a few 
years after it occurred by Martin, in Lis treatise on the 
Second Sight, in his Description of the Wesiem Ides of 
Scotland, printed in 1703, and is quoted from the copy of 
that book which accompanied Dr. Johnson on his Highland 
tour, preserved in the Advocatea' Library : — 

' One who had hmn accustomed to see the Second Sight in the 
island of Egg, which Ues about three or four leagues to the south- 
TOtfpait of the Isle of Skye, told his neighbouM that he had 
frequently seen an apparition of ft man in a red coat hned irith blue, 
and having on his head a strange sort of blue cap with a very high 
cock on the fore part of it, and that the man who thuR appeared was 
kissing a comely maid in the village where the seer dwelt; and 
therefore declared that a man in such a dress would certainly 
dobttueh or many waxh a young woman. Thia uniuaal Tiiioii did 
much expose the seer, for all the inhabitante treated him aa a fool* 
thotirrh ho had on several other occasions foretold things that after- 
wards were accompHshed. This they thought one of the most 
unlikely things to be accomplished that could have entered into any 
man's head. This story was then discoursed of in the isle of Skye, 
and aU that heaxd it laughed at it, it bong a rarity to see any 
fan^ner in and the yom^ woman had no thoughts of going 
anjrwhere else. This story was told me at Edinburgh by Normand 
MacLeod of Graban in September in 1688, he having just then come 
from the isle of Sk^e : and there were present the Laird of MacLeod, 
and Mr. Alexander MacLeod, Advocate, and others. 

' About a year and a half after the late rerolntion Uiy or Ferguson, 
now Colonel of one of Ilis Majeety'a rqgimenta of foot» waa then sent 
by the Government with 600 men and some frigates to reduce the 
i^anders that had appeared for King James, and perhaps the small 
iale of Egg had never been regarded, though some of the inhabitants 
had been at the battle of Killiecranky, but by a mere accident which 
detovmined Major Ferguson to go to the isle of Egg, wMch was thia: 
A boat^a crew of the isle of l|gg happened to be in the isle of F^lcy and 
killed one of ^fajor Ferguson's soldiers there; upon notice of which 
the Major directed his cnnrsc to tlie isle of Egg where he was suffi- 
ciently revenged of the natives ; and at the same time the maid above 
mentioned being very handsome waa then forcibly carried on board 
one of the vesseb by some of the soldiers^ where she waa kept above 
24 hours and ravished, and bratiahly robbed at the same time of her 
fine head of hair; aha ia siaoe married in the iato^ and in good 
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reputaiion, her misfortune being pitied and not reckoned her 

About the 17th of July Mackay at Inverlochy h id given 
orders for the despatch of a ]>ai ty to the Isle of I^Iull, and 
shipped tiieir provitsiuiiB, when letters were received with the 
news of the naval disaster off Beachy Head and apprehension 
of » SVanoh landing in England and Scotland, deeirmg him to 
repair south with his forcea with all speed. He marched off 
on the 18th, each soldier canyiDg eight days' provisionB of 
meal, having given to the new fort the name of Fort-WIDiam, 
and having left 1000 men as a garrison, with 2000 boUs of 
meal, 80 hogsheads of whisky, £500 sterling in cash, and 60 
fat cows. • To the Duke of Portland he wrote : ' En wxe jours 
de ten^ fort pluvieux fedev^ un fori qui diffiera tow le9 
montagnards d^£eo8$e*; and to Lord Melville, ' I recommend 
earnestly to your Grace the care of this post, which I look 
upon as the most important of the kingdom at present, and 
that which will at length make such as would sell their credit 
and service at such a dear rate to the king of no crreater use 
nor no more necessary to him than a Lothian or File laird ; 
thcreibre by no means let it be neglected though other things 
should be postponed.* 

The expedition to Mull, where the Jacobites were very 
strong, and to which they sent their prisonerR, which luid 
been countermanded, was subsequenlly despaLcLed, and was 
commanded by Ferguson, for the Stuart Papers record that 
the Highlanders, who had reeeiTed officers ammunition and 
provisbns from King James in Ireland, and had taken arms 
to second Sir James Montgomery's intrigues in Parliament, 
were ' repulsed rather than defeated by Sir Thomas Livingston 
in the county of Moray, and by Major Feiguson in the island 
of MulL' If the success of the latter was equal to that of 
the former, similarly described, the repulse must have been a 
total routk Oldnuxon states that ' Major Ferguson was very 
successful against the rebels in the island of Mull,' and again 
that * the progress of Major Ferguson in the Isle of Mull was 
so prosperous that it obliged Sir John MacLean, the pro- 
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prietor, to submit to their MajeRties' Government, and deliver 
up iiis castles to their frni::es.' ( uptain David Kennedy, in 
his Late History of Europe, pubiiished in 1698, after men- 
tioning the surprise at Cromdale, says, ' And m Muli Major 
Ferguson destroyed several places they held, and forced them 
to desert the castle of Dowart' He was reeommended for 
promotioii (m bis senrioes prior to the building of Fort- 
WiUiam in a letter dixeetlj addreesed to tbe king bimaelf by 
the eommander-in-efaief : ' A comme U bien du service/ wrote 
Madkay shortly after the oonBtructiofi of Fort-WiUiam, 
'm'dbUffB de hiy represerUer eeux qui en eont eapahlee et d 
aUctchent avec zelle, le Idenienant C<^onel Buchan merit que 
voire Majettd luy donm une meilleure paste, et Ferguson sereit 
hien plus capable de commander le regiment de Lauder que 
Bal/our: 

The back of the Jacobite resistance on the west coast 
was broken by Ferguson and Pottinger, though the Earl of 
Argyll Rubscquently led a larr^e force, estimated at 2500 men, 
into Muli. The influence of the expedition and expectation of 
its arrival on tlie fortunes of the Jacobite army in the north 
has already been seen, and it remains a remarkable though 
almost forgotten instance of what a small force, boldly but 
cautiously handled and launched at a region vital to the enemy, 
can accomplish. It also afibrds a useful illustration of the com- 
bined action of eea-power and a landing force, and of saooefls^ 
fal co-operation between the navy and army in seeming 
resnlts qnite out of proportion to what can be attained by 
the independent action of either service. 

THE KET OF KNAPDALE 

Ma&t E. Ingram. 

Gives the glory of a snmmer day, 'tis a wondrouaiy beautiful 
journey that the traveller makes who escapes from the * giant 
factoried city gloom ' of Glasgow and its surroundings by the 
magical waterway of the Clyde to the Highlands, Gradually 
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the clangour of shipyard and foundry is smoothed away by 
the soft swish of the waves, and the air becomes soft and 
pure aB the smoke -wreaths melt iuto the sunlit blue. For 
crowded streets and mining villages^ with their arid soil and 
stimtdd viegetatiofi, thare sre anSii^ aeaaiite towna, dainty 
summer homes set in green woods, and wreatlied with ^w- 
iag flowera. The wa^ee bear many ^^allant ships and Amy 
yachts, graoefol as the wheeling seagulls in their wake. 
Behind it all broods the mystio gkrj cf the Highland hills, 
green, purple, and russet brown in the sunlight. Down the 
hiUsides flash the white waterfalls leaping to the sea below. 
Winding sea lochs steal away into the solemn embrace of the 
mountains, thwr beauties only known to those who follow in 
loving pilgrimage. The deeply indented coast of Argyle 
presents many alluring vistas, but one of the fairest is Loch 
Suibne on the west cofist of Knapdale. Over its wooded 
shores and islands there brood many rich memories — memories 
of kings and priests, of fierce battles of long ago, and the 
hymns and prayers of the early saints. Yet but few of the 
busy summer crowd w ho throng northward by the Kyles of 
Bute, and the waters of Loch Fyne to the vale of Crinan, dream 
of the enchanted laud that lies beyond the rocky rampart to 
tlie weht. Just where Loch Crinan broadens out into its waste 
of sea and sand there is a road that winds uphill to the left 
under the shadow of the woods. We fellow it : ftliy birohsB 
tremble in the summer breece, the craggy hiUsndes are all 
aglow with goigeous bracken and purple heather. And here 
again the sea. The long fingers of the Atlantic reach up 
among the clustering woods, fringing with gold and amb«r 
seaweed the ferest creeks euA fairy islets of Loch Suibne. 
Scarlet rowans flame against the blue of sea and sky, and 
every cranny of the rocks is fringed with dainty ferns and 
wreathed with brambles and wild rose. The road winds on, 
and scarce can we fancy this an arm of the sea till at last, after 
many windings, we feel the cool breath of the ocean and see 
the towering peaks of the Jura mountains mirror themselves 
in the tranquil waters. Looking back we see the creeks and 
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bajB mtanpened with wooded islete meltiiig away into a 
▼ista of moontains crowned hj the distant majesty of mighty 
Ben Gruadian. Like its &ir aster Look Katrine, to whidi it 
lias jiuUy been oooiipaied» Looh Suibne owns the spell of the 
Great Magician. For wliile the one is graced with the 
memory of the Lady of the Lake, the other points with pride 
to the Lord of the Isles, whose ancient stronghold, Outle 
Suibne, keeps the seaward gate of her Paradise. 

Only a scattered homestead here and there, and a village 
or two that scarcely merits the name, is met with and on 
the southern side of the loch the road, after passing Castle 
Suiben and the tiny village of Kilmoiy, fades away into the 
heather. 

Around the loch rise hills upon hills with the woodlands 
creeping up their rocky sides, and here and there a Pictish 
fort keeping wateh over the lonely waters. For long 
ago ihiB ^^ as a place of great activity. Successive races 
have lived, fought, and died here. Wattled boats as well as 
war-galleys must often have ploughed these oredcs and inlets. 
From time immemorial the kings of the Western Isles kept 
court at Castle Suibne^ which stands on the rocks at the 
mouth of the loch, and many a fierce siege and bloody battle 
has raged round it. 

Nor are more peaceful memories awanting, for tradition 
affirms that St Oolumba dwelt here ere he went to lona. At 
Loch KiUisport, an arm of the sea closely adjdusing Loch 
Suibne, a rude cave chapel is believed to have been used by 
him. It has an altar and font cut in the rock with a cross 
carved above. On the margin of Loch Suibne, close to the 
castle, there is a well, called by the natives to this day 
' St. Coiumba's Well,' and believed by them to be the beet 
water in Argyle. It is a matter of history that St. Columba 
did reside for a time with Conall, king of the Dalriads, who 
succeeded his uncle Gabhran in 560 a.d., and if that monarch 
dwelt, ay it is asserted, in a fortress on the site of Caatle 
Suibne, the tradition Ib accounted for. This was the king 
who gave the island of lona to the saint, a gift probably 
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confirmed bj King Bruda of the Ntathem Kcts, who about 
the same time defeated King Conall in battle. Aidan, 
Conall's successor, was crowned by St. Columba ' Moneist the 
angell to bleis him — and quhan Sanct Colme laid his band 
on the said Aidanis held, he blessit him and crownit him and 
prophecet mekill of him hia kinrik and his freinds.' There is 
no doubt that the whole district of Knapdale was in high 
favour with the immediate enccpssors of St, Columba and 
those who came after them. Indeed, as baa been well pointed 
out by the late Captain Wiiite in his work on Knapdale. no 
district in the West Highlands possesses such a rich treasure 
of ecclesiastical remains. Many chapels and hermits' cells 
were dotted along the liiargin of Loch Suibne and upon the 
islands that gem its bosom. Most oi' thetse were dedicated to 
St. Cormac, a disciple of St. Columba, or to St. Maelrubha, 
who was Ikk kimmian.* Upon * St. Cormae's isle ' theire aio still 
rams of a chapel and oeU. Foidoxm, who appears to ha^e 
▼isLted it, says that there was a sanctuary here. A hnndied 
years ago parte of the altar and the piscina were still intact, 
and also the stone ooyering of a coffin with the eflB^ of a 
priest in his cope. Tradition says that ' Cormae's graye' was 
here, and into a rocky chamber known as the saint's study no 
Highlander would dare set foot, believing that whoeyer did 
so would remain childless. Two old broken crosses, one of 
them said to have been brought from lona, stood near the 
chapel. An old legend says that one of them was carried off 
by sacrilegious hands, and taken by boat as far as the Mull of 
Cantyro. A fierce storm arose, and the craft was unable to 
make way round that dangerous headland until the terror- 
stricken sailors c;Lst the cross overboard. Needless to say, 
the storm abated and the cross floated quietly back to 
St. Cormacs isle. Castle Suibne, variously spelt as Swen, 
Sweyn, or Swen, although manifestly the work of ditlbrent 
ages, is believed to date from the eleventh century. It is 
supposed to have been erected by Sweno, Prince of Denmark, 

' Maj not the hill of Duorostaa oTMlooking Cm(1« Suibne hold » nMmorj of 
Bt OolumWa kimmMi and diwipla t 
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on the site of an earlier castle, though it may have taken its 
name from Swen de Ergadia or Red Swen, who owned it at 
the end of the thirteenth century. The walls in some places 
are six or seven feet thick, antl the castle presents in its 
rained state the nearest approach to a Norman cajstle to be 
found in Scotland. Probably some sort of primitive village 
sheltered in its lee» represented now bj a duster of homdy 
fiom dwellings. It was eonsideied a stiategical fortresa of 
great importanoe in the dden days, and was known as the 
•Key of Knapdale.* As the seat of sueceasiye noes of 
warrior ehie6, including the mighly Lords of the Isles^ it is 
little wonder that many religious found proteotion in this 
seclusion. ProhaUy of old a chapel stood near the castle, but 
now no vestige remains, and only one crumbling headstone, 
half buried among the heather, remains of Drum a^adla. 
And in the green woods of Daltot, a little way along the 
shore, the praises of God arose from more than one chapel 
and cell, of which now only the memory remains. At Keills, 
on the opposite side of the loch beside a ruined chapel, 
stands a fine specimen of a Celtic cross. 

The Kings of the Isles, maintaining^ an almost indej^endent 
sovereignty over the West Highlands and islands, frequently 
took arms against the King of Scots, who would not acknow- 
ledge their claimis. 

Hence in the fourteenth century we find Alexander, Lord 
of the Isles, supporting BaUol's cause against Bobwt tiie 
Bruce, and joining forces with John of Lorn in the contest for 
the crown. Alexander's brother, Angus Og, fought upon the 
opposite side, and he and Bobert Bruce shared the perils of 
the campaign together. AiW defeating John of Lorn and 
his allies, ]£uce punued the Lord of the Mes to his futness 
at the mouth of Looh Suibne, where Alraander had entrenched 
himself. The men of the Isles had a proud belief that they 
would never be conquered until tiieir enemies could sail across 
the narrow isthmus that divides Loch Fyne from the outer 
sea, few being able to make the stormy passage ro\ind the 
Mull of Cantyre. Bobert Bruce set tbe superstition at 

VOL. IV, Q 
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naught by having his boats drawn across the land on planks 
of wood at Tarbert — a name which here, as elsewhere in 
Scotland, signihea a portage or isthmus. Once on the further 
side of Caatjre it was not a long joumej to Loch SuibiiA, and 
the heriognn attacked the eaetle from the aea. Biayelj did 
the Lord of the lales defend his stronghoM, bat he had at 
last to auhmit, and Brace Immediatelj imprisoned him in 
Dimdonald Oastle in AyTehire, where he is believed to have 
died. 

Clan Donald of the Isles new followed Angus Og their 

new chieftain in support of Robert Bruce. He is the hero of 
Scott's Lord ^ the Idest and at Bannockbum did gallant ser- 
vice to the royal cause. 'Sir Angus of He 'and bis dan formed 
the reserve on that great day, and in recognition of their 
bravery were accorded the privilege of always fighting on the 
king-'g rigrbt hand on the battlefield. This distinction was 
jealously prized, and so lately as Culloden the neglect of it 
helped in great measure to turn the fortunes of the day. 

Right royally was Sir Angus recompensed for ins loyalty 
with grants of the broad lands in the west. Remembering 
the turbulent Alexander, King Robert built himself a castle 
at Loch Tarbert (where his boats had been dragged across) in 
order to maintain his royal supremacy in the west. The ruins 
of this oastle still stand picturesquely on the rocks at the 
mouth of the loch. The Lord of the Isles now took unto him- 
self an Irish bride, who brought with her the cunous dowry 
of one hundred and forty men of every surname from hw 
fivther^s lands, colonists whose desoenduits people the West 
Highlands to this day. Sir Angus died in 1830 and was 
buried in lona. His tombstone can still be seen, hearing his 
coat of arms, a ship with hoisted sails, a standard, four Ucndb, 
and a tree. The inscription runs thus : — 

* Hie jsMfc Angofli filii Domini Angusii HaeDomlmiU de Ha, 1990.' 

His son and successor, 'Good John of Isla,' departed 
from his father's policy by supporting Edward Baliol, and 
made an mduential marriage with the daughter of the Steward 
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of Scotland, afterwarda Robert m. Thou^rh arrogant in luB 
attitude towards the crown, the new Lord of the Isles was a 
devoted son of the Church, and the chapels at Loch Suihne, 
being as it were under bis immediate protection, were en- 
riched with his bounty. We read of him making donations to 
Icolmcille (lona) and ciA crinii; the chapels of Elan Eorsag and 
Elan Suihne, boili of them m Loch Suibne, ' with all their 
appropriate instiuirients for order and Mass and the service 
of God for the better upholding of the monks and priests this 
lord kept in his company.' He too was laid m the Isle of 
Saints when the end came, and with all the pomp that befitted 
the * service and the waking of the King of FionaghaL' 

TronblouB times followed for the ' Kingdom of the Islea' 
When James I. returned from bis English captivity he 
endeavoured to master his rebellious Highland subjects with 
a firm hand. Summoning the diiefe to meet him at Inverness 
he promptly clapped several of them into prison. By this 
tame another Alexander reigned in the Isles, and he, escaping 
from prison, like his namesake of yore, raised the standard 
of rebellion. He harried the Royal lands in the UOTth and 
razed the town of Inverness to the ground. James gave 
battle at once, and defeated the insurgents. Alexander sent 
to sue for mercy, but the king would not treat with him as a 
fellow-sovereign and retiirTied to his capital. Hunted and 
harassed hither and thither in the Highlands, nt las^t the 
proud spirit of the great sea lord, ' half prince, half pirate,* 
gave way. On Easter Sunday 1429, when the king and 
queen with the court assembled were hearing Mass in Holy- 
rood Abbey, suddenly the Lord of the Isles made a dramatic 
entrance. Half clad, and the picture of abject misery, he 
knelt down before the king, offering his naked sword in token 
of complete submission. Upon the queen's gentle inteceessifm 
the suppliant's life was spared, but he was imprisoned for 
a time in the grim old fortress of Tantallon on the Furth of 
Forth. Would he, looking westward, past ih» island of Inch- 
cohn, where his mother was in durance for her share in the 
rebellion, to the fiur ™gMa.iMl hills, think of his own fitfrtness 
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by tKe L'fntler waters of Loch Suibne? In 1472 the casitlo 
was kept for the Lords of the Isles by Hector Torq^uiii 
MacNeill, representative of a proud clan.* 

Soon Castle Suibne and liie adjacent lands passed into 
the hands of Alexander Macmillan through his wife, a 
daughter of Clan Donald. His title to these possessions is 
eaid to have been engmved in Gaelic upon a rook at the 
mouth ci Loeh Suibne, hat, if ao, all vestige of it is worn 
away. This is believed to be not entirely owing to wind and 
weather, but to the eflbcbg ohiseb of dan OiiinpbeU, who 
ere long acquired the lands of their hereditary fees. The 
great ivy- mantled tower of Castle Suibne bears the name of 
Macmillan's Tower, and a fine Celtic cross erected to his 
memory stands in the little churchyard of Kilmory not far 
away. The cross bears no date, but is considered to belong 
to ^e end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth 
century. On its weatherworn surface is a representation of 
the Crucifixion, with two figures, probably the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. John at the foot of the Cross. Beneath this is a 
two-handed sword. The reverse of the Cross has a fiq-nre of 
a Higiiiaiid chief engaged with his dogs in hunting tlic deer. 
He carries a bow and battleaxe, and wears the kilt, a fact 
which proves the early use of that dress in Scotland. The 
inscription is — 

■ Hio e«t Cryx Alexaudri MacmiUau.' 

There are many interesting old tombstones in this deserted 
little graveyard, bearing e£Bgies of vested priests and kilted 
warrioia; mouldering away in pathetic decay ambng the 
long grass. The toofless little chapel was dedicated to St, 

Maelrubha, who next to St Columba was tLe most popular 
saint in the West Highlands. He was of Irish extraction, 

* Ohm aSpuidi ship bid eoin« aabors tlM Bi[»eN«iUt vane maUiig frvevith 

the apoiL One of them wui asked wli&t Hit King of Spain would Mj to their 
depredatione Tic haughtily replied that ' MacNtill atjtl his Majesty must settle that 
between them. The weddings in MacN«ill'a time were eaaiiy got OTer. If » tcniuit'i 
vift died, ha had only to apply to ekiaf for • mm tod th* MiMuaj 
polMniMd am » botUs U whisky. 
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and according to Scottish t radition died a martyr's death in 
A.D. 722. From the httle hamlet of Kilmory the life is ebbing 
fast away. Tliere is only one child in the place, and she a 
straugdr, with no playmates save the birds and beitsts and 
the troutlets in the burn. One weaver atill plies his busy 
shuttle, weaving the real old Highland homespun, dyed with 
the lichens from the rocks and the wild-dowers from the 
heath. Nowadays, wlien the oiy of ' Back to the Land' rings 
in our ean, is it too mueh to hope that some plan may he 
devised wheiehy the crowded chDdrsn of our titj slums may 
find a Buheiatenoe in such fior spots as these, and that life may 
flow back again into the deserted clachana and lonely glens. 

Net nnieh more lemaina to be said of the ' Key of Kni^- 
dale.' Frantic struggles took place between rival branches 
of the great Clan Donald for the title and lands. Another 
Angus of the Isles married a daughter of Colin, Elarl of Argyle 
at the end of the fifteenth century. Their little son Donald 
Dubh was captured by the Earl of Athole during a tribal war 
and given into Argyle's keeping. The same yenr the custody 
of Castle Suibne and a grant of the Innds of Knapdale was 
given to Argyle, probably on the child'R behalf, but they have 
remained in the possession of" tiie Canipbells ever since. 
Angus took a fierce revenge for the capture of his son. 
Asaembiing^ his followers he sailed up to Inverlochy, and 
after harrying the Athole country he pursued the Earl and 
Countess to St. Bride's Chapel, where they had taken refuga 
He dragged them out and carried them off laden with chaina 
Alaa fta vengeance I By the way a storm arcee, which 
wrecked many of his trsasuie-laden galleys. Filled with 
lemorw, the survivonsi retuned stripped to their shirts, and 
barefooted, to St. Bndb'B Chapel to implore the Saint's pardon 
for their sacrilege. The Earl and Countess were set free, and 
poor turbulent Angus was soon after skin by his own harpsr. 
Poor little Black Donald spent most of his life in captivity, 
much of it in Edinburgh Castle. Although he ever and again 
escaped and even headed an insurrection, the Crovernment 
would not acknowledge his claim to the Isles, and the title 
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had been wrested from his family in 1493. Embittered by 
this treatment, it is not surprising that he reverted to the 
old alliance with England, and designed to further the in- 
vasion under Lord Hertford in 1544. iJenry viii. allowed 
him a pension for his services, and paid £400 for his funeral 
expensfle when he passed vmy. He bequeathed his ill^ti- 
mate son to the caie of the King of England, and so ended 
the direct line of the great Lords of the Isles. 

Henoeforward the Argyle fiimilj kept the Key of Knap- 
dale in their own poeBession, though Clan Donald ever and 
again made desperate attempts to regain their loet patrimony. 
In 1615 the Earl of Argyle aasemUed his troops to battle 
under the shadow of Castle Smhne, and it ^vas finally 
destroyed by 'Colkitto' in the wars of the great Montrose. 
Thereafter it fell into the ruin we see now, majestic even in 
decay, its massive walls and deep dungeon telling of the old 
days of strife and Gflory. And in the summer days, when the 
wandering spirit stirs within all who love the magic of the 
hills and glenR, may the glamour of the past as well as the 
exceeding beauty of the present time lure some travelling 
feet to this forgotten comer. The Key of Knapdale opens 
wide the door of memory. 

SEA-FOElfS 

(Contin-ned from p. 167) 
Keniibih Maglsod 
VI 

AN lONNDRAINNi 

On a day of dayi>, accordmg to tradition, a daughter of MaoneiU 
of Bazra sat m the tower of her huaband'a oastle^ in some inland glen 
fitf away from the sea and the Western laleo, when lol like the 
passing of ghosts at cock-crow, mountains and straths and woods 
tuddonly vaniidiad, and the Weatem Ocean, with ita ialea and its 

> Two old people in Bigg knew thLa taag—Catriona NtUl KMUm (UmDhnmUQ^ • 
niliTt of the iilaiid, aad YiaouA MimBmIub, » mttro ut A^mig. 
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boute, started up betore lier For hours oyes and heart drank m the 
weii-Ioved scene uniii, at the sound of the hunter s horn, the waves 
loUed avaj qnieker than Ughtmng in • ofcono, aad the mounuins. 
•tnitli8» ftod woods lofcomod to their aoeaatomod plwm But tho 
Lady of Barra still sat on in her tower end watched the ludcy sun 
gliding towards the Weat end the see, imtfl et last» from sheer enyy, 
she burst into song 

0 l^irein ud shoas, gur beag an t4oglllMldb 
OMir na faoilte Uu ma d'eheenn; 

Thu %* triall o 'n Qhleann 's o 'n oidhche 
Nairn ga oamrnhnew e' ehoain thali 

The sea, however, does not always so appeal to the Western 
women. The men. indeed, fell under its spell ioA, even in the heart 
of the mainland, hear 

— Foaim natainne, 

Fuaim an trsiahain ris a' mhuraa, 
Foaim nan (Jail ri 'n cm(\ luingeis, 
Fuaim nam ball h n cuid phulag, 
Fuaim nan rkmh a' renhadh tuinne. 

But the women loso their liusltarid.s and sons and brothers and 
sweeiheartiJ, and the burden of ihoir song is : — 

Cha'n 'eil bat' thig o 'ii rudha 
Nach tig rudbadh am ghruaidh. 

No long thig bharr a' chaolais 
Nach caochail mo ihnuadh. 

Gur a mis' tha fo ptlml*^ 
Air an talaidi laim Ihear; 

'S goirt learn diol do ehuil chlanaaidi 
Aniw an fhitamainw '§a laadh, 

It did do«kafl steadiiA 
X3enoliedh'bs*ehaHi. 

Evidently the bereaved composer of these lines had little belief in 
the filled glory and peace of the Tir-fo-thuinn, though perhaps, 
had she liivd, like the lady of Barra, fkr away from the nitha and 
the eadUu, the tomufowMiA, the longing, might hate seised her too. 
In one iMtaiioe, at any rate, a woonan's unbelief on this point leeeiTed 
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rather a rude shock. She had lost her husband, and sitting on a 
nek by the seubore she crooned a weird dirge— 



whMi mddenly a ▼oioe fiwm the deep-— the Toioe of the loet one— 
made answer— 



Hill itk hiU 6, a Hh6ir a gbaoil, 

A Mh6ir a ghaoil, a Mhdir a ghaoilf 

Hill ill hill 6, a Mhoir a ghaoil, 

Tog dhiom do bhr6ri, tog dhiom do bhr6n.* 

Hill ill hill 6, tha na neoil shuas, 

'S tha aa neoil diioo ; 
Hill iix hill tha na retul abnn, 

'S tha na reuil shios ; 
Hill ih hill (>, chaidh an Cl^ireach suas. 
Ach 's fhearr gu m6r a bhi shios — 

'S hill it hill 6, a Mh6ir a ghaoU, 

A Mh6hr a ghaoil, a MhMr a ghaoil, 

Hill ill hill 6, a Mh6ir a ghaoil, 

Tog dhiom do bhr&n, tog dhiom do bhrtn. 

AN lONNDRAUiN 

F4th mo mbulaid a bhi aTin, 

Mi air m' ainool amis a' Ghleann, 

Fith mo mhulaid a bhi ann. 

Bigh, nach f haicum an (Juan iiarrach 
DMrteadh diar hhaxraibh nam bcaiui ; 

Gaoth an iar le eruaidh-lhiaaan 
TighYw 'na laaaa o tir thall; 

Luingpb bUm a' anknh gu h-aotRim 

Eala bhiui a' ruith air tluMieaoh, 
Qeal a ficoiioadh 'aau dnbh^mhoalL 

G6 tha aid ach an long-fhadal 
Tuiui 'ga aadail 's i 'na deann. 



' The eiprcssiiin Tog tUiiom do hhriin, 'Lift off me thy woe,' ilhistrfitf ^ Ifie ild 
Highland idea that it is not good to gri«Te too maoh lor the dead, that the sorrow of 
thelifiag4ittat1»ih«N«torthed«p«rted. Htae* tho pfovarb 



Fuar f uar f uar, 

SHiar an ouan 'a gnr Bnjgaeh— 



'8 from on t-Hdeadh Am 6fAa» 
*8 iTHHa' on Uim am Mn, 



A hmrj dress, sorrow^ 
A h«aTMf ahnmd, Munv. 
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Mo thriuir bhiiithreaa, ceist nan gillean, 
*S glaa ao iomaM o tubli thall; 

Few 'g» h^Bl»hMUi, fMT 'g» atibzwlli. 
Am f «ftr 4g ri k-iti *• a' okramu 

Ikbhfaidl bbiin, na diiilt dhomh 'tl UdlMg, 
Gha toir cas mi dh' Innsegall — 

Dh' fhuarainn Eige agus Canaidh 
Nunn gu Barraidh ghlas nati tonn ; 

'S glan am faileadh, 's glan an soirbbeas, 
*$ binn an toirm ann — na deann maill. 

'S trom an ionndrainn th' air mo shiubhal,^ 
Cha tog fiodliaU • no CMUit; 

GHtir na mam 'oa mo rhlnaiaiWi, 

Dh' f big aid Iwineaefa mi 'a a' GUaann ; 

Fuaim an taibh 'gam shior-^igheach : 

Tiugainn, m' eudail, gu d' thir-dh&imh 1 

O gbrein ud shuas, gur beag an t-ioghnadh 
(Tl6ir na faoilt« bhi mu d' cheanii— 

Tbu a' triall o 'n Gbleann 'a o n oidhche 
Ntutt gu wtoiTOhiwaa a' choain (hall. 

Na *m bu loam do tbriall 'a na apenraibh, 
Naill, aha bhiodh mo oheum dio mall ; 

Acb pdgaidb tus' an nocbd Cuan Bharnidh» 
*£( mia' lo bbarraibb chruaidh nam baann. 

F4th mo mhii!aid a bhi ann. 

Mi air m' aiueol anna a' Gbleann, 

Fi^tb mo mbakul a bbi ann. 



WALES AND THE BRITONS OF THE NORTH 

Pbofbssob Anwyl 

[Continued from p. 152) 

It is in the older poetry of Wales, however, that tlieae northern 
allusions appear most conspicuously : and, among the many 
services rendered by the late Mr. Skene to the study of 
Welsh literature, Qone was more valuable than that of show- 

< Sea BMkm, r«L iiL p. 246. 
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ing the importancse of the references to the North and his 
attempts to identify the various places mentioned. Mi. bkene 
has treated this subject in his well-known work The Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, The 'Four Andent Books' in 
question which are diBcuesed hj Mr. Skene are the following : 
(1) The Black Book of Carmarihen, a manuscript mainly of 
the twelfth century ; (2) The Book of Aneirin, a manuscript of 
the thirteenth centuty ; (3) The Book of Taliesain, a manu- 
script of the late thirteenth century, and the Bed Book of 
Hergest, which was copied in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Taking these in order, we find that (1) the Black Book of 
Carmarthen contains the following allusions to events and 

places in North Britain : — 

1. Poem I. contains an account of the Northern battle of 
Arderydd (ofteti wrongly spelt Ardderyd), to which reference 
him alreafly }>een made. It is not impossible that the site of 
Arderydd is that of Alrdrie. This poem is a dialogue put 
into the mouth of Taliessui and Myrddin, and was probably 
written when the * vaticinia ' ascribed to these poets were 
popular. It is clearly based on the well-known Myrddin 
(Merlin) legend. Its theme is mainly a description of the 
battle of Arderydd and of the warriors who took part in it. 
It IS interesting to note that the poem refers to Coed Celyd- 
don (Silvia Caledonia) as the home of departed spirits (Wdsh 
'gwyllon V 

2. There are allusions to Northern dianusters in the (so- 
called) Foem IX., which is not a poem at all, but simply a list 
of triads commemorating famous horses. The northern per- 
sonages vdiose horses are mentioned are Owein, son of UrieOt 
Pascen, son of Urien, and Rhydderch HaeL It may be noted 
that these names belong to the same oyde ss those of the 
northern proyinces mentioned in Nennius. 

3. In Poem xv., whose topography is uncertain, there is 
an allusion to a certain Nynhaw, a name corresponding to the 
Welsh form of Ninian. 

* Forth«MjrTddiDlit«aliiN(M«&Mi-Jr«r««»J>Mi^^ HalkblSM. 
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4. The vaticinations called the * Afallenair and ' Hoi- 
anaa' are based, like Poem i., on the legend of Myrddin 
Wyllt (Merlin the Wild) or Merlinus Silv^tns. In this 
legend, whose topog^raphy is placed entirely in the North, 
Myrddin is represented as having become insane after killing 
his aister s aon at the battle of Arderydd. His patron was 
Rhydderch Hael, while his sister, Qwenddydd, was manied 
to Rhjdderch*8 opponent Gwenddoleu. Gwenddoleu pnniMB 
Myxddin, who eeeka the ahelter of the Forest of Caledonia, 
here again represented as the home of departed Bpirite. In 
this wood he finds the shelter of an apple-tree (AfiiBen), 
and the companion of his wanderings ia a little pig. The 
legend looks as if it were a development of somewhat primi- 
tive Celtic folk-lore, which had heen made a peg upon which 
to hang the popular vaticinations of the Middle Ages. In the 

* AfaUenau ' reference is made in one of the prophecies to 
a battle in Prydyn (Pictland), where the warriors are said to 
be defending their territory against *Gwyr Dulyn' (the men 
of Dublin). Of the latter it ia said : — 

* Seith log y deoant drat lydu fin 

A seith cant f^ros mor y orcslrin : 
Or saui y deuant nyd ant y kenhin 
Namuin seith lledwac gwydi ev llcUkint" 

(' As seven ship shall they come over the broad pool, 
And seven huudrod ovur the sea to be Tictorious : 
Of all that thall eoaae there shall not go from na 
More than seven ball empty after their deatnietioo.') 

Myrddin is here represented as saying that he has slept alone 
in the wood of Caledonia : — 

* Ac yg coed keliton y kisoeisae vy hun.* 

('And in the Wood of OilMioaia I alqit alone.') 

The apple-tree, under whose shade Myrddin rests, is repre- 
sented as growing in the Caledonian forest. Tlie poem con- 
tains some allusions to a lady fiiend of Myrddin, called 

* Ghwimleian/ poeaibly the original of the Yiviane of the 
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RomaTTCQs. Two places called Garaiiwynyon and Rhyd Rheon 
are meationed in the poem, but their precise locality is very 
uncertain.^ 

5. In the kindred prophetic poem called ' Hoianau,' 
Myrddin is represented as addressing his vaticinations to the 
little pig, that is his companion. This feature gives the poem 
something of that air of grotesqueness which is a character- 
ktie of the stofy of Kulhwch and Olwen. In this poem there 
aj^tean to "be a referoDoe to a fiunoiu battie in the North, in 
which Owein ab Uxien took part at Argoed Llwyfidn (the 
Elm Qiove), but the precifle site of the battle is unknown. 
The lines containing the allusion are : — 

'A mi diaoogaiume kad coed lluiuein 
A galomwr mfebn ne nithir owein/ 

(' And I i>hall prophesy the battle of the Elm Trees 
And bwn red htiort tbe mdi of Oweit].') 

In this poem there is found one of those lists of &mouB 
battles, such as are found elsewhere in the older Welsh 
poetry, and which appear to be related to the early Welsh 
annals. These lists of battles are in much the same category 
as the genealogies, lists of horses, triads, lists of Arthur's 
courtiers and the like, which are essentially brief mnemonic 
records employed by the hards and narrators. In the last 
stari/.L of the ' Hoianau/ the battle of Ardeiydd is mentioned 
by ii;ime. 

6. The poem called ' Knglynion y Beddau ' (the Stanzas 
of the Graves) is an expansion, by accretion and imitation, of 
an older nocleuB. These y^ses are in style and txeatmsnt 
related to the poems of lament oyer the past attributed to 
Llywarch Hen. SoTeral of tlie Northern heroes mentioned in 
these stanM are represented ss being buried in Wales. 
Such, for example, are Caw, known as Caw o Biydyn (CSaw 
from Pictland), Guryen, MoireD, GweM, Guriat, Tedei (for 
Tedein) Tadawen, Cynon ab Ulydno Eiddin, Owein ab Urien, 
Rhydderch Hael, 'Livyta6c uab Lliwelit,' Bradwen, and £in* 

* For ftiMtiMff remon «f fcliu legend, the peem 'ViU MerUei' 
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yawn ab Cimedda, who is definitely represented as having 
been killed in Frydein (Pictland) in the liueB 

' Bet einyafin ab cuneda 
Cwl ym prydein f diua.' 

(• The grave of Einion, son of Cunedda, 
It is sad that he was slain in Pictland.*) 

7. In Poem xxx. there is a referance to Owein, flon of 
Urien Rheged, in the line 

' Owein Reged am ry^ act h ' 
(' Owen of Eheged fostered me.') 

8. In Poem xxxi., an Arthurian poem of great import- 
ance, there are some aUusions that seem to he <^ a distanetly 
northem diaiaoter. For example, we have the lines : — 

' Neudtuc mauauid 
EtstoU o trywnddf 
A mabon am melld 
Maglei guaed ar gueUd.' 

(' Mananid (BlamwydsManawyddan) baa broni^t 

Broken shields from Trywrwyd, 

And Mabon son of Mellt 

Made stains of blood on the grass.') 

Here Trywruid is probably the Sol way Firth. Another 
Northem place-name is Eiddin (Edinburgh), and «wfa>^in 
heroes are said to have defended it. The three heroes are : — 

(Jiabon am malld 
Angoas edeinauc 

LIuch Ilauynnawe. 

(Ma1>on son of Mellt (lightning) 
An was the Wingmi 
Lluch Llanynnawa') 

The poem also mentions a place called *Mimt eidin' (the 
mountain of Eiddin), hy which is possibly meant Arthur's 
Seat. There Arthur is said to have contended with cham- 
pions. He is also said to have fought on the shores of 
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Trywrwjd with Garwlwyd, doubtless the ' Gwrgi Grarwlwyd ' 
of the prose legends. The name ' Gwrgi Garwlwyd ' means 
* the rouph and grey Man -dog,' and is probably derived from 
some piece ot" ancient folk-lore. There is in Wales a place 
called Bryn y GwTori, near Cerrigydruidion, In the latter 
part of this poem liie scene is laid m Arvoa and Mod 
(Anglesey). 

9. In Poem zxxii. there are alliuions to a certain Qual- 
]auc, probably the one who is mentioned in Nennins along 
witb Bhyddercb and Urien. This * Goallaao,' according to 
the legend here embodied in the poem, appears to have had 
one eye plucked out by a wild gooee. 

10. In Poem xxxiii. we have certain references which 
show kinship with the northern stock of legends mentioned 
in the story of Kuihwch and Olwen, as, for instance, in the 
allusion to Gwyn ab Nudd and Creurdilad, daughter of 
Lludd. It is not improbable that originally Nudd and Lludd 
formed a coo^iiate pair of deities, whose names took the forms 
Kodens and Lodens. The lines in which these allusions 
occur are 

' Hud im gelwire gnin mah nud 
Gorterch creurdilad merch lut.' 

(• I am called Gwyn, son of Nudd, 
The lover of Creurdilad, daughter of Lludd.') 

It is not impossible, too, that the ' Gwendoleu mab Keidav/ 
mentioned in the poem, was also a Northern character : — 

* Mi a vxun iny He lias gtiendoler, 
Biab keid&v colowin kertev, 

crav. 

(' I have been where Gveoddoleu waa slain, 
The ■on of Ceidio, the piUbr of tong, 
When EKTODs eroaked OTor blood.*) 

It is interesting to note that Gwenddoleu, in its mutated 
form M^eiiddoleu, forms the second element of the place-name 
Carwhinelow ( » Gaer Wenddoleu), near Carlisle. 
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Id this poem, too, Guallaiic is mentioned in the lines 

' Ny bmim He lias gwallauc 
Mab goholheth teithiauc, 
Atfewod Uotgir mab UeToiiatM.* 

(* I haw not bean where Chralkw^ wm daid, 
The aoil ol Gbholheth of fine qualitiufi. 
The eappon of Lloefr, (he aoa o£ Ueynnairg.') 

Goholheth was in all probability his mother's name. In the 
following lines tliere is a reference to ' IClm Pridein,' whidi 
might mean either * the soldiers of Britain/ or * the abldiecB of 
Pictland.' The lines are : — 

' Mi a wum lie lias nuMr 
Pridein or dnyrem ir goglet 

Mi wi wiw vintev y bet. 
Mi n wiim lie lias milgiiir 
Bridein or duyreic ir debev. 
Mi wi wiv vintev f aghev.' 

(' I bave beea where were slaiu tbe soldiers 
Of Britain (or Piotlaad) from the Ent to the Nerth. 
I am alive, they are in the grave. 
I have been where were slain the soldiers 
Of Britain (or Pictlaod) from the East to the South, 
I am alive, they are in death.*) 

11. In the last poem of this manuscript (Poem xxxix. ) we 
find the names of the sons of Llywarch Hen, who are un- 
doubtedly associated with the men of the Northern legends 
and genealogies, though the scenes of several of the pot^ms 
that imitate Llj^Krarch are laid in Powys and in Shropshire. 

II. The next of the manuscripts that demands our atten- 
tion is the Book of Aneirin, the main part of which consists 
of a poem called ' Y Gododin/ describing the battle of 
Oatraeth, a battle fought somewhere in North Britain, pro- 
bably in the neighbourhood of the Firth of Forth. This 
poem is essentially a series of brief elegies and eulogies, 
mainly elegies, upon the men who fell in the battle. Unfor- 
tunately, these elegies and eulogies are not now in all caiies 
in their onginal order, so that the natural seq^uence of certain 
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parts of the poem is seriously interrupt^. The plot of the 
story is substantially as f'ollowB. The Britons, who went to 
fight agaiiiHt the men of Deira and Bernicia at Catraeth, had 
indulg^ too freely in mead on the previous evening, with the 
lesuH ihat thej were defeated in the Vattle. Aooording to 
one etory inoorponted in tlie poem only one warrior, Cynon 
ab Clydno Eiddin, of the family of Cynvaieh, escaped, while, 
aooording to another, there also escaped his two brothers and 
Aneirin the poet In one portion of the poem Aneirin is said 
to have been imprisoned in a dungeon, and rescued thence by 
Kenen, the son of Llywarch his brother poet. 

It will readily be olwerved by any resbder of the ' Gododin' 
that many of its proper names are sudi as occur elsewhere in 
Welsh poetry and legend, and that many of them are asso- 
ciated with the Northern groups. Such are Ewein (Owen), 
Cian, Kilyd, Nouant, Syvno, Athrwys, Affrei, Owenahwy, 
Gwen, Caradawc, Madawc, Pvll. Teuan, Peredur, Gwawrdur, 
Aedan, Wit vab Peithan, Bot«^at, Beli, Elfin, GnfL-bawc, 
Moryen, Bratwen, Myrddin, Taliessin, Senyllt, Pwyli, Diateir, 
Difltar, Dwywei, Moryal, Eidol, Eudaf, Hyueid, Merin,Gweir 
Hir, Madyein, Gwydneu, Kyiuiilic, Gwananhon, Gwlyget, 
Eithiriyij, Nwythyon, Dyfnwal Frych (Domnall Brecc), 
Kuvawn, Tutvwlch, Gwgawn, Cyvwlch, Gwiawn, Ervei, 
Pryder, Qerwnt, Dinogat, Uruei, Twrdk It will also be 
seen that seveial of the names occur likewise in the Welsh 

The places that are mentioned in the ' Gododin' are the 
feUowing : Catraeth, Moidei, ISdin, the river Aeron (of the 
North), the river Anhon, Keui, Caerwy^, and Uffin, which is 
also mentioned ui the Book of Taliessin, Poem XX., L 87, as 
' Mordei uffin.' There appears to be a clear reference to one 
of the battles of Mannan in the expression Breithell Manawyt 
(the contest of Manawyt). A certain fortress, too, is caUed 
'Caer glaer Ewgei,' where 'Ewgei' possibly stands for im 
older EiigreiTi ( = Ewein, Owein), so that the meaning would 
be 'the brilliant fortress of Owen.' In one place there is an 
allusion to ' Kynted Eidyn ' (the hall of Eiddin), and to a 
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place caller! Keui. Probably also 'ynhon' is the name of a 
liver. In the line 

* GktTaiiiiin er • dul dotvainv' 

the reading is to be corrected to alclut ( Alclyde), * a hoflt since 
famous Alclyde.* 

It ifi not unpofifiibie, too, that ' Gweitbyen ' ie a place- 
name in the line 

• Gweinydyawr yegwydavrr gweith^en.' 
(' Sludds «e dmlt <mt fti Giraithy«iL') 

The name Dindywyt, too, meBtioiied m the 'Gododin,' is pro- 
bably in the Nortii. It occurs in tbe following paasage : — 

• O diod>^w/t yn d^vu 
Wyt yn dfwtrm.* 

(' From Diadywyt there came to us 
Wit» (ibeiiee) 1m eame op to m.*) 

Wyt 18 here doubtless the proper name which we have 
also in the form Wit, son of Peithan. It is noticeable that 
Wit is a recognised Pictish name, and that Peithan is a 
derivative, probably a diminutive, of Peith ( = Pecbt), whence 
we have the Welsh plural Peithwyr (the Picts). A similar 
derivative is Gwjddelan (a little Irishman), the name found 
in the place-names Del Wyddelan (Gwyddelan's Meadow), in 
Camaryonshire, and Llan Wyddelan (Gwyddelan's Church), 
in Montgomeryshire. 

The ' Gododin' in its praEwnt finrn was in all probability 
writtfln in Wales. Some parts of the present poem, as is the 
ease also with the kindred poem called ' Gorohan Tatrwldi,' 
in the same manuseript, refer to places in Wales. It is 
eurious that in the 'Gododin' some of these references are to 
Denbighshire, namely to the district of Bhufoniog (Bdmini- 
Sens) and the river Aled. There is also an allusion to a ' ryt 
bendwyt ' (Rhyd Benclwyd), which apparently means * a ford 
near the headquarters of the Clwyd.' Another place men- 
tioned towards the end of the pomn is Eayadyr Derwennyd 
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(the Falls of Derwennyd), but the preciHe locality ifi very 
uncertain. The name Derwennyd seems to correspond to 
Derventio, and to have meant ' the place of oaks.' 

In the sume manuscript (the l^ook of Aneirin) there are 
also certain poems called Gorchanau, that have close affinities 
with the 'Gododin.* They appear to be essentially, like the 
' Oododin/ of a eulogistic ohuaoter. The first ' Qorchan ' is in 
pniae of a oertain Tatvwlch, who is mentioned in the 
* Gododin.' Though it makes a passing reference to the men 
of Oatiaeth, yet its chief topographical aUnsions are to Mon 
(Anglesey), Arvon (the portion cf Oamarvonshire opposite 
Anglesey), and Eifionydd (the portion of Csmarvonshire 
south of Ar?on). There is also an obscure allusion to 
' Ymwan hran yg kynwyt ' (the fighting of Bran at CJynwyd), 
which may he a referMioe to a fragment of the Bmn legend, 
of which there are topographical traces in the Dee Valley 
and in Denbighshire. Cynwyd is a small villa^r*? a little 
west of Corwen, in the valley nf the Dee ; and lower down 
the same valley we have, near Llangollen, Castell Dinas 
Bran, anciently Dmhrein (the Fortress of Bran), from which 
the 81] I rouiuiing district has obtained the name Dinbren. 
Near Nantglyn, in Denbighshire, we have Gorsedd Bran 
(Bran's Eminence) and Llymbran ( = Llyn Bran, Bran's Lake). 
Near Corwen, too, is Bryn Saith Marchog, to which there is 
an allusion associated with Bran in the Mabinogion story of 
Branwen, daughter of Uyr, who was Bran's sister. The 
name of Branwen (in the form Bronwen) occurs in Oadair 
Fronwen (Bronwen's Throne), the highest peak of the Berwyn 
range, to the south of the valley of the Dee. In associating 
together legends and traditions from different districts it may 
well be that a considerable part was played, not merely by 
wandering bards, but also by travelling monks, of whose 
activity in collecting together stories from different churches 
dedicated to the same, or iqipatently the same, saint, there 
are abundant traces in the Uvea of the saints. It is not 
impossible, for ex;imple, that some of the older forms of the 
life of St. Kentigern contained topographical anecdotes, not 
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only from the North, but also from St. Asaph and the district 
around, nor is it to be supposed that thf monafitic t^atherers 
of Ipf^erid cu iifined tkemaelyeB to the coUectiug merely of 
religious na rra 1 1 v c. 

In the poem called * Gorchan Cynvelyn ' there are marked 
affinities with the ' Grododm ' and ' ( ^^orchan Tutvwlch.' One 
noticeable leaiare of this poem is its retereuce to a certain 
Twich, here named Tiychdrwjt, evidently the same as Twrch 
Trwyd, ihs Pomis IVoit of Nemiiiu* the Twrdi TrwjQk of 
the Mabinogion and the Ore (or Tore) Treith (geo. of Triath) 
of the Irish legends. The Wdbh form THry th shows a reeem- 
blanoe, as Pressor Bh;^ has suggested, to the Irish form. The 
ezisteooe of the Twrch Trwyth story in ' G<»dian C^nTelyn' 
IS a further index of its early association with legends of the 
Northern cyde, as has been already ] rinted out in the dis- 
cussion of the Northern material in Kulhwch and Olwen. 
Gordian Cynvelyn mentions Eithinyn (a Gododin hero), 
Tecvann and Ciitvann, together with Cynon, Cadreith, Catlew 
and Coel. Kynvelyn himself is represented as being from 
Gwynedd (Venedotia), but the place-names Caer £idyn 
(aCaredii}), (Jododin, and Catraeth are Northern. 

The last ot the poems of the Book of Aneiriu is ' Gorchan 
Maelderw,' the greater {)art ot which consists of lines that 
are either identical, or almost identical, with those of the 

* Gododin.' As showing the uncertainty that was lelt as to 
the authorship of these poems, it may be stated that in 

* Gorchan Maelderw ' lines are attributed to Taliessin which in 
the '(Sododin ' itself are assigned to Aneirin. In tiiis poem 
there are few names that are not found in otiier portions of 
the book. The names that oeeur are Esgor ( *- Ysgor), Eidin 
(the Fortress of Eiddyn), Kynan, Bratwen, Cian (in the 
ex pressio n Maban i Gian, a child of Cian), Herin mab Mad- 
yeith, Marchlew, Tudlew, Madauo, (Tynon, Nwython, tJmei, 
Eithinyn, Botgat, and Gueir, but there is also an important 
allusion to Arthur in the words 

'Bei «f Arthur.* 
(•Were he Arthur.') 
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Arthur ia here mentioned in connection with the Northern 
cycle. It is probably to the same cycle that the names of 
Odgur and Kipno, son of Guen^t, belong, though the former 
name is remarkably like tliat of Odgar niab Aed brenhin 
Iwerddon (King of Ireland)^ mentioned in the story of 
Kulhweh and Olwen. Another link with that stoiy ia the 
name Grugyn, aomoiated in tlie Mablnogion with a certain 
place-name oaUed Garth Qnigyn, probably caUed at a later 
date Gaatell Gnig3ni, aaid to hteve been in the pariah of 
l i l an i la r ,' in Oaidiganahira As farther Northern re&rencea, 
it may be noted that this poem mentions j Qogled (the 
North) in connection with Run, and in the following line 
there is a reference to the river Clyde : — 

'Pressont kyuadraud oed breichyaul glut.' 
(' The iitrong-anned one of the Clyde was the talk of the world.') 

The following place-names also, which occur in the poem, 
deserve notice : Garth merin, Mordei, Dineidin, Eidin (in the 
expression Med Eidin, the mead of Eidin), Eluet (in the name 
Madauc Eluet, Madog of Elfed), Anion, Dindywyt, Merin 
lodeo (the sea of lodeo), already discussed in the previous 
aitide, Bit Migein (possibly the Meicen, where a beetle was 
fought), Gser godileit^ Aeron (in the North), and Cyui (found 
in the name Caer Eeui). 

In the 'Gododin' the English are named as follows : — 

I. In the ' Gododin ' itself as — 

(a) Gwyr Deivyr a Brennych, t.s. the men of 

Deira and Bemicia. 

(b) Xeulu Brenneyofa, the household troops of 

Bemicia. 

(c) Deivyr, the men of Deira. 

(d) Lloe^rwys giwet, the tribe of the Lloegrians, 

(e) liloegrwys lliwedawr, the troops of the Xiloeg- 

rians. 

{/) Saesson, Saxons. 
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II. la ' Gorchan Maelderw ' the term used is amply 

' Lloegyr,' the usual Welsh term for England. 

The Britons, on the other hand, are called Brjthon 
(Britons) simply. The terms Gwjnedd (Venedotia) and 
Gwyndyt (the men of Venedotia) as well as Deheu (the 

South) and Gogled (the North) are iiBed, but the term 
Kyinry (Welshmen of Wales) does not occur once. In one 
stanza, which is copied twice over, we read of ' Gynt a 
gwjdyi a phryden' (the Scandinavians, the Irish and the 
Picts). 

III. The Book of Taliessin. 

In the Book of Taliessin we have a considerable horly of 
Welsh verse, which is essentially for the most paii an 
attempt to put into rhyme fragments of the current mouast ic 
studies of the Middle Ages, whether in geography, in Datural 
Bcience, in Scripture, or in history. With these attempts at 
yenufication the monastic bards have interwoven proverfae, 
fingmetita of Welsh legend, genenl and local, and espedally 
the legendaiy nairatiye of TaHeeam. It is in the poems that 
were fi«hioned out of annak and lists of battles that ire find 
the chief zefeienoes to events in the North. It is posdUe 
that, in Boiao of these poems, thm aie inoorporated firag* 
ments of older poetry similar in chai^ter to that of the 
'Qododin' and the 'Qorohanau.' In the Book of TaUessin, 
as elsewhere, poems are found of a prophetic character. 
The Northern alliisions of this manuscript axe found as 
Ibllows. 

1. Poem VI., called * Arymes Prydein Vavr' (the Prophecy 
of Great Britain) is a vaticiniui^i which has clear affinities 
with the 'Afallenau' and ' Hoianau ' of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen. Like them it includes references (through the 
Myrddin legend) to the events of the North. For instance 
we have the line : — 

' GdMfchyl gSjT kyt fMT w«ir g6u§ua64 lUniyii.' 
*frh0 rain of man, m fur as Dntfaui tliall tbt fan^pien be •oaktaitd.') 
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In the same verse, too, we have the following references 

to the rac^ of Britain : — 

' A cbymot kymry a g6yr dulyn, 
06ydyl iwerdon mon a phrydyn 
Corny6 a ohludfijrt ea kyan6ys genhyn 
A^poiyon nyd bqrthon pui dTo^ii/ 

C And Um nooodliation of tlM Kyniiy wttk «h« mm of DaUm, 

The Irishmeii of IreUuid, Anglesey and Piotland. 

Cornwall and the men of the Clyde, their whole mass with ua. 

The Britons shall be like fretih herbage when fchej shall have conquered.') 

And again, 

* Q6yt goglfld jgl^ntod jn mi l^kliTii.' 
('Tho num of tlio Noiih in tlw hall snrroniiduig tkom.*) 

In this poem , as iu ' Engljoion of Beddau,' there is 
mentioned a certain Aber Peryi^don, but it is doubtful 
whether this was located in the North. The Book of 
Llandav Hientions an Aber Periron in Monmouthshire. 

In this poem, too, there is a reference to the legend of 
Hengist and Horsii in tlie words : — 

' Pan prynassaut daiiet tr6y tilet called 
Qaq hors a hegys oed yng eu ryssed/ 

(' When they bought ihanet through the deceit of cunning, 
With Bona and Hengist pressing waa thoir andaoity.') 

It may be noted that in this poem the name Kymiy 
oecuTB frequently. 

It is not impossible that there is a reference to Northern 
events in the following lines ; — 

' Ereill ar eu traet tr6y goet kilhyn 
Tr6y u6rcb f dinas fforas flfohyn 
Kyfel bob dychwel y tir prydyu.' 

' (Others on their feet were retreating through the woods. 
Throi^ Bnigb to tha f ortnaa of Fonm lliay wm 
War without a ratnm to tha aoil of Fiedand') 

Like the other vaticinia of this period, thin poem predicts 
the future victory of the Welsh over the Knglish under the 
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Icadershij) ot" Kynan and Kudwaladyr, who would rise again 
to lead their country's i'oroes.^ 

In the following lines there ie a reference to Alclut 
(Dumbarton) : — 

' Dybi o alciuL goyr drut diweir 
T dilud o prydein TMk Iqyd.' 

<*Thar9 ihall eome from Alolyde mm liold tnd tnnty 
To «z|m1 ivom Pietbnd ft IniUkiit bMi*) 

And possibly the ' Myna6 ' to which rei'erence iri made m the 
following lines is the * Mjiia6 ' (Manann) of the North rather 
than the Isle of Man. 

* O vyua6 by t lyda6 yn eu lia6 yt ryd 
O dyoed bjt daaet 67 bieiiiTcl.' 

(•From Mtdew to Brittany dull 1m in tlitir hand, 
Vrom DjUd to Tlianat thdl Hm j own.*) 

2. In Poem viii. we have a reference to the Battle of 
Groddeu, described aa a battle of trees and flowers. Owing 
to its association with Kheged in another poem, it looks as 
if the real Goddeu were a district in the North, and that a 
kgeodaij account was in courae of time deivdoped of the 
Battle of Qodden like the Battle of Arderydd. account 
of the Battle of (Soddeu in this poem is placed in the monib 
of TaUesBin, who it represented as saying that in one of his 
metamorphosse he iras present therein : — 

* Kdnt yg kst godm brie 
Bao piydrin wledio.' 

(* I sang on the outskirts of the Battle of €k>ddea 
Befora tha orar-lonl of Britain (ar Fiatland).') 

It is of interest to note that there is in this poem an 
allusion to Gorchan Maelderw ; — 

* An ma^^las blaen der6 
O wan^baa maddarfi.' 

<* The branch of an oak mariMd oa 
IVom Qordian MaaMarw.*) 

< Cf. the' Vita MerliaL' 
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3. In Poem ix., which bears the heading Daronwy, we 
find the lines : — 

* K6^ k^er rian a chaar ry6c 
fil^ dineidyn » dineid6o, 
E^lur dromynt m 671 1^60/ 

CBetman Omt Bmii mid Cmt Ryee, 
Bsliraaii Dineidjii and DiiMid6o» 
A claar view can tiia cgra aae.*) 

4. In Poem xi. we have a composition, whose topography 
IB Tety largely that of the * Gododin,' to which it is linked by 
mil refiwenoes as thoBe to Aeion and Eidin. The fdaoeB 
mentioned are Uaa Ueenawc (the eneUwiue of Lleiniog)i 
Fryddn (probably FietlAod), Maw, ESdin, Agathee (the site 
of a battle), the dietriot of Bretr6yn (the site of ft battle), 
Axddmiyon, tbe Wood of Beit, Q6eiiBteii (the aite of a 
battle), the Moor of Terra (the site of a battle), G6ranga6n, 
GafraD, the quarter of Brecheina6c (probably a Biycheiniog of 
the North). 

' Ym pfydam yn eidin yn adeuea6c 
Tg gafaan yn adoaa farachaiiiafie.' 

(* In Pictland, in Sdinburgh located, 
In Qafran in the quartar of the land of Bcyohaa.*) 

In the fbUowing linoB, too, there is a referenoe to the 
Ficts under the name of 'peithwyr ' 

* Ae owaia non naalgynig daua6t 
A wiia6 paifihwyr gwarridate 

Ym pen coefc cledyfein 
Atuyd kalaned g6ein.' 

(' And Owein of Anglesey with the character of tha family of Maalgwn. 
Shall stretch the Ficts upon the ground. 
At the and of Ilia wood ihall ba amndi, 
CSocpiaa dull aanra aa thair aaabbarcb.') 

5. In Poem xiv. there is an allusion to Urien Bheged in 
the words put into the mouth of Taliessin : — 

' Keint yn adu6yn rodle ym more rac 6r7en,' 
(' I sang in the pleasant walk at morn b^ora Uriao.') 
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6. In Poem xviii. there is a reference to the men of the 
Clyde in the following words : — 

' Pan Tinchoeles ech6yd o gluddyt vro 
Nyt efref6y8 buch 6rth y Ho.' 
When he returned at even from the laud of the men of fche Clyde, 
No WW Wed to bar oalf.*) 

This poem, too, apparentij incorporates Hsts of Northern 

battles in the following lines : — 

*Kat pan aniuc dwoiii lad y vro 
Kat yn ryt aiciut kat ynygwen, 
KM yg goaniI6yt abamt udan. 
Kat rac rodawys eir6yn dryoh. 
G6aywa6r a du a lleullenyn. 
Kat turoan Uachar derly6 derlio 
Y0e67d«6r jn lla6 garthan yggryn 
A welei vabon ar nnwen nidafiL 
Rac bi6 reget y kymyscyn 
On v Vtei ac adaned yd ehettyn 
Kac ttiabon heb galaned wy nyt eyu.' 

('A baUle when Owein defeudcd the cattle of hii country, 
A baUIa in the fofd of Alclydc, a battle in <* Ygw«ii.'' 
A battle in Gtoesalwyt — deetractioii to Aani. 
A battle before the men of Roda with faoaa whito ai snow, 

Javelins and black and. . . ' 

'The brilliant battle of Tuman with an oak-like general of an oaken 
lineage: — 

Shields in the hand, the promontory re-eohoing. 

All that Mabon saw on the blessed border of the Rheidol 
Before tlio cattle of Rheged they were mingled. 
Unless they flew with wings 
lliey went not before Ibbon without corpses.') 

7. In Poem xx ^ve have one or two more lini^s with the 
* Uododin' in the refereDcr to 

' Cotil ae kanawon.' 
(' Coel and his whelps *), 

and in the lines 

' Ymordei vffin 
Yncrhxed gododin.' 

ClnBfoideiof Vfin 
In the long oonne ol Qpdodin.') 
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8. Another, Poem xxi., of which there is a portion in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen, refers to the Piets as Ffichti, 
a kte fimn ftom the Ladn Fieti 

9. Poem XXV,, like a portion of the Black Book of GSu^ 
marthen, contains a list of famous hones, of whkh. some 
belong to men connected with the Northern fiunilies, such as 
Keidals or Bhydderch. 

10. In Poem XXXL reference is again made to Oatiaeth 
and also to Uiyen. Catraeth itself is mentioned in the 
first line:— 

'Ar6yreg6yr katraeth pan dyd.' 
('The rising of the men of Catraeth with the day.') 

Urien is called 'G^ledic g6eith uudic g6arthegyd' (an 
over-lord, a victorious lifter of cattle). In this poem the ex- 
pression ' G6yr Prydein ' probably means ' the men of Pict- 
land.' We liave in this composition u description of one of 
the famous battles of the Brython, that of Gwenystrad, a 
name which means ' the white (or blessed) valley.' Incident- 
ally, too, this poem suggests that Garanwynyon, a place 
mentioned in the Black Book of Carmarthen, was in North 
Britain, but its precise locality is not known. From the ex- 
pression ' Gro gaiauwyiiyon ' (the gravel of Garanwynion), it is 
not improbable that it was on the sea-shore. This poem com- 
memosates the pioweas of Uxien, and states that he took part 
as Gly6 rcget (the lord of Bheged), not only in the Battle 
of Gwenystrad, but also in that of Lleeh Wen Galystem (the 
white slab of Galjstem), also thought to he in North Britain. 

11. In Poem xxxn., which is also in |nsjse of Urien, he is 
called Urien yr Echwyd (Urien of the West), and in another 
line he is termed — 

* Reget diffreidyat.' 

(' The defender of Kbeged.') 

Of the West it is said 

* Yr ech6yd teccaf 
Ae dynyou luMlhaf.' 

(• The fairefit West 
With it6 most bounteous men.') 
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In another oonplet Urien is called ezpreealj 

'En teyrn gogled 

Arbenhic teyrnod ' 

(' As prince of the North 
SufMreme of prinoea.') 

12. In Poem xzzir. there appeals to be a raferenoe to 
the haitle of Manann — 

(• At Ctoddm in the brttto of MMM6.') 

The whole nanatiTe ia put into the moath of TalieBBin, 
who eajB : — 

• My byd6n lawen 
B«i Itou vryen.* 

('I alKrald not be g\ad 
U than CUM th« daalh of Umn.') 

13. Poem XXXV., like the preceding, is one in prfiise of 
Urien, but the battle here described is that of Artraed 
Uwyfein. In this battle Ida or Fflamddwyn (Flame-bearer) 
is said to have takeu part, having come with four hosts to 
array himself against Goddeu and Rhesred. This poem, like 
the preceding, refers to Urien as Udrl yr iix;hwydd (Lord of the 
West), and meutioas tiie prowess of his son Owem, us well as 
that of Ceneu, son of Coel, one of the heroes of the Book of 
Aneirin. These poems seem to suggest that tluve wtm in 
Wales a stock of l^giencb oommemorating Urien and hia 
shaie in eome of the fiunona battlea fought in the struggle 
with the men of Deiia and Bemicia. 

14. In Poem zzxyl we have another speoimeo of the same 
type whii^ mentions seyeial of the ftmons battles of the 
BrytboD. The allusiona to Aeron, to Ulph, to Hyveid, to 
Gododin, and to Lieu indicate dearly enough the cycle to 
which it belonga The battles mentioned are the following : 
(1) Kat yn lyt alclut (a battle at the ford of Alclyde) ; (2) 
Eat ym ynuer ; (3) Kat gella6r bre6yn ; (4) Kat bireunir ; 
<5) Kat ym prysc katleu (a battle in the brushwood of Cadleu); 
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(6) Elat ya aberioed ; (7) Kat glutueiu ; (8) GOeith pen coet 
(the battle of the top of the wood). In a line of the poem 
Goddeu and Kheged are mentioned together : — 

* Yst^yt }'!) 11*6 godou a regot yn ymdullya6.' 

(*Aaliield in the h m i, Qoddea And Bb^gwl sotting tlieniMlvw in 

baUle array.') 

15. Poem xzzm, as its names and topography show, 
Wongs to thfi same series. This poem mentions a lord of ' 
Katneth, who is apparently Urien, and also Mordd and 
Aaron (of the North) like the *Gododin' and other kindred 
poema The links with the Northern cycle are also shown in 
the names of Cenen, Nudd Hael and Gwyden or Gwjdjren (a 
chaiBcter mentioned also in ^e Gododin). 

16. Poem zzxTm. is also associated with the same series, 
but gives greater prominence to GwaUawe, another of the 
princes mentioned by Namios. The names Gweiryd and 
Morial are links between this poem and the Gododin. One 
line contains a reference to Otusp glut (the fortress of the 
Clyde). 

17. Poem XXXIX. is a eulogy upon Urien, but it contains 

no definite Northern allnRioriR. 

18. Poem XL. is termed Marwnat Erof (the Elegy of 
Herod), but its subject-matter would seem to render the 
heading Marwnat Ercwl (the Elegy of Hercules) more ap- 
propriate. This poem has a curio ua aiiubiun to Mordei in the 
lines : — 

* Yio6yda6r y mordei 
Ania6y lomL' 

(' Shields in Mordei 
Upon him they broko.*) 

19. Poem XLiv. is styled Marwnat Owein (the Elegy of 
Owein). He is here termed Keget ud (Lord of Kheged), and 
is said to have killed Fflamddwyn. 

20. The most notable poem of this series, however, is 
probably that in praise of Cunedda (Poem xlyl), which is 
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attributed to Taliessin. In this he sajs that Cunedda 
is feared — 

' Yg kaar wair a diMf liwdyd' 
<*In DariMm and ia CSulide.') 

The character of Cunedda is described in the hne in which he 
is said to have been 

* Kaleteoh 6itli eljii moo anfim.' 
^Haider to an wumj tliaB a bone.' 

21. In Poem XLVU. the only Northern allusion is that to 
a certain 

' lago tir prydya.' 
(' Jmbm of the land of the Pieta*) 

22. Poem xlix. contains the expression G6ydyl ffichti, of 
which the first word is the plural of G6yddel, and the second 
a late derivative of Picti. 

23. i'ocTn L. is linked to the Mjnrddin poems in its style 
and topography. 

24. Poem Lii. is of similar type and contains the line — 

' Kjmry eigyl gOydyl prydyn.* 
(' The Welsh, the An^e^ the Iiiah, and the Ficto. ) 

25. Poem Liu. is another of the same type, but two of its 
references, thoee to M erin reget (the sea of Bheged) and Muet 
daaeire notice. 

From thefle bUubIodb it is dear that the oompilerB of the 
Book of TalieBsin had acoem to certain Northern iiaditionB, 
which bore a dose aflinity to the Northern matter of Nenniva 
and the Annales Cambrise. These traditions seem to have 
been specially aaaodated with the family of Cynvarch. 

(4) The manuscript which next demands our attention is 
the Red Book of Hengist, which contains copies, made pro- 
bably in the later part of the fourteenth century, of poetry that 
has certain affinities with the poems already mentioned. 

1. Poem I. This is a dialogue between Myrddin and his 
sister Gwenddydd, and is a prophetic poem of the same type 
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«8 the ' ATalleiiaii' and Hoianau, Like aU the poenui of this 
ojrele it oontaans oeitain Noithem aUwioiiB wliidi may be 
enumerated as follows : — 

(a) A leferenoe to Ygnadaeth j Gogled (the Ma^isteacj 
of the Korth), to which Gwenddydd refers in the 
first stansa. Chrenddjdd was married to Qwend- 
dolen, to whom reference has already been made. 

(6) The term Llallogan, applied to Mjrddin, appears 
to be identical with the Laloicen of the of 
St, KerUiffem, 

(c) The references to Bhydderoh Hael, who is called 

*DiDM band bro gljt,* 
("Hia fortnM of fha iMnIt of tho land of tho Clyde/) 

and, in connection with him, to a certain stream 
called the Tawy, by which is apparently meant some 
stream in the North (possibly tlie Tay) and not the 
Tawe of South Wales. In the Blac k Hook of Car- 
marthen there m ;i diRtinction drawn between Y 
Tawy eithaf and Y Tawy nesaf. 
{d) There is a reference to the death of Gwenddoleu at 
Arderjdd — 

< O leas gweudoleu y g6aetlreu arderyd.' 

(* From the de»tii of Gwenddolea in (he ttoetm of blood of Arderjdd^ 

(e) The mention of Morgant ua6r uab sadymin, perhaps 
the Morcant of Nennius, who is named along with 
Urien, Biderch, and Guallauc. 

(/) The mention of Urien in 1. 37. 

(g) Maelg6n Hir is mentioned as Urien's successor in 
North Wales. 

(&) Li IL lOS-105 there is a fbrther reference to the death 

of Gwendolen. 

(t) Myrddin is represented as speaking from Bhcged : — 

*Mi M dywdt o ngob.' 
('I My it from Bheged.*) 
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(j) In 1. 252 there is a reference to Cat ym prydyn (a 
battle in Pictkiid). 

{k) Jn IL 382-385 thete is a further reference to the 
battle of Aiderydd, in which Gwanddjdd is repre- 
sented as saying : — 

' Vy un ltm6% na cheryd amaf 
Tr g^dlih ■rdfltyd 6jf d«f/ 

(* My only broClMr, ehidhi m« not, 
Binee tlM battle of Aidoydd I uaill.') 

2. In Poem ii. we have ariotlier composition of the same 
type as the preceding, in which Myrddin is represented as 
prophesying fro 1 1 1 1 1 i s ^rave. This poem, however, has scarcely 
any definite links with the North. 

3. In Poem xi., the lament of Uywarch Hen upon his old 
age, there are references to the Uryen cycle, as k not on- 
natural in view of the kinship and friendship between Urien 
and Llywarch. This poem is closely related to the Uywarch 
poems of the Black Book of Carmarthen as well as to ' Eogly- 
moa y Beddao.' The Uywarch poems appeur to have had 
their chief later developments in Powys. 

4. Poe m xiL This is a striking elegy on Urien, Uywarch's 
cousin. Urien, according to this poem, was killed at a place 
called Aber Ueu, the site of which is now unknown. The 
following personal names g^ven in the poem will also make 
dearer its aflBnities. They are : Dunawt, Owein, G6alla6c, 
Elphin, Bran, Morgant» £lgno, Pyll, Rhun, and T^lniifiii 
llaw difro. 

5. In Poem XVJ. there is an indiruct link with the Northern 
legends in the references to Twrch, Kilyd, and Kulhwch : — 

* Kyadylsa guUi6di gynniliat' 
(' Cynddylan, the liever of Cnlhwdi.') 

*Myt atoer Mvdi traf y dik* 
(* Twxeh dMll not imIoto hu fftthar's bwMtleid.') 

'Yii ol kilyd ccluvd cly6.' 
(' After Kilyd ol skiilui bearing.*) 
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6. Poem IKVTL is a poem in honour of Urien» but it also 
ooDtains leferonoeB to places in OundiganshixOi vhUsb seem to 
aooord with the theozythat then was adiatrict caUed Bheged 
m that county, to which Lewis Morris in his CelHc Remains 
alludes when he oalls Aberystwyth — 

'Gatr Beged mnh ewr ^on.' 
(*The Fortran of Bli^eed *bov» the brink of the oeean.') 

The poem itself is a vaticination put into the mouth of 

Taliessin. 

7. Poem XIX. is another vatic iiKition of a similar type 
which has a passing reference to G6yr MaDa6 (the Men <^ 
Manaw) and the North. 

From these considerations it will be seen that both in 
prose and poetry the links with the North are rather 
allusive and traditional than exhaustive, that they are closely 
associated with the genealogies of certain families, chiefly 
those of Cunedda Wkdig, Cyn-vatek, Oaw, Urien, and the 
like, and that they embody meagre rudimentaiy annals 
contained in lists, such as those of famous battles^ These 
somewhat vague and allusive traditions appear to have been 
brou^t into Wales and then reclothed both in prose and 
poetry, veiy largely by the aid of local folk-lore and legend, 
as is well exemplified, for example, in the story of Kulhwch 
and Olwen as we have it in the Mabinogion. The same, too, 
appears to have been the case with the l^ends of Mjqrddin 
and Arthur. Even stories like those of Owein and Luned and 
Peredur have their links, though slight enough in the later 
narratives, with the cycle of tradition belonging to the 
Northern British families that settled in Wales ; but these 
Northern alBnities are too remote to pfive definite clues as to 
the growth of the narratives into their present form. It 
would be ivell if a further investigation could be made by such 
investigators aa Mr. W. J. Watson into the topography of the 
ancient Kingdom of Strathclyde, so as to unearth any Bry- 
thomc place-names that may still be unidentified. In spite 
of the linguistic changes that have taken place over this 
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ancient area, and the consequent vanishine: and obecurin^ of 
many of the place-names, it is not impossible that a diligent 
search into older records might still bring many more to view, 
and so remind us in Wales, who are the linguistic re|>rc30nta- 
tives of the Britona of the W efat, that our race, though it has 
lost in the North its ancieot speech, has played, even into 
historic times, an honoonble part m tho de^opmeut of 
one of the most aeftiTd and progressive ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

SCOTTISH GAELIC DIALECTS 
Chablbb M. Bobrbison 

{Continued from p. 183) 
GUTTURALS 

The gutturals c and g have broad and slender pronnncia- 
tions both in their plain and in their aspirated forms. The 
■lender pronunciations of both consonants, both pJain and 
aspirated, are formed with the middle of the tongue against 
the hard palate. Broad c is much the same as in English, 
e.g. in ' cat' * cock/ The slender sound of c is given provinci- 
ally to that consonant in Ens^lish in such words as cape, care, 
cube, cure, and to i in such words as key, king. In English 
words of Anglo-Saxon derivation the influence of the dis- 
tinction between the broa 1 :uid the slender aouiids in question 
may be obaerved m the prevalence, at the beginning of 
words, of c before the broad vowels a, o and u, and of h 
before the Alender vowels e and L In esses like cape, where 
the soonded vowel is e though the written one is a, and eube 
where u represents a sound that is written w in Gaelic, c, in 
such proTindal pronunciataons as have been refened to, has 
its slender sound in agreement witli the slender vowel sounds 
in contact with it^ 

In the same manner slender g is heard provinoially in 
English in association with slender vowels or slender sounds 
e.^. in gear, get, gild, give, game, gay, guess, guest, guild. 

YOL. IT. 8 
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Broad oil is the sound familiar in ' loch ' ; slender ch prevails 
in Lowland Scots in association with slender vowels as in 
dreich, tedious, flech, a flea, and generally in lien o{ gh beside 
a slender vowel as in heicli, high, eicht, eight, licht, liglit. 

Broad and slender gh are the voiced sounds corresponding 
to the ToioeleBB sounds of broad and slender 

e 

Non-initial e, both broad and slender, is sounded in some 
dialects so as to be difficult to distingnish from Qaelic in 
others as with an aapiimte — he — before % and in moat as 
c^; for example, in such words as fiacaill, tooth; acras 
hunger ; breac, speckled ; mac, son; mule, push; cearc, hen ; 
fiEUcill, care ; uircean, pig ; faic, see ; glic, wise ; cuilc, reed ; 
seirc, love. At the end of unaccented syllables c is apt to 
be sounded g in most dialects, but chc is harder sometimes, as 
in adhlaic, berry, and amhairc, look, in Islay and North 
Argyll. The two extreme pronunciations prevail in Perth- 
shire, the first (c) in the east, and the third (chc) in the west 
of the Louuty. In other cases different pronunciations consti- 
tute local distinctions. Thus he may be heard in Badenoch 
and in the south of Lewis and chc in Strathspey and in 
Harris. Tlitj c sound prevails in Arran, Kintyre, and Suther- 
land, and chc in Islay, North Argyll, Skye and West Boss. 
There is thua no broad distinetioii as regards this consonant 
between Southern and N<Hrthem Gaelic 

The English word doctor, which appears sometimes as 
doctair (so Perth) and sooaetimes as dochtair (so Anaa and 
Perth) is dotair in great part of the West Highlands. 
Faidnn, seeing, which is &kin and fain in Manx, is sometimes 
fa'inn in Arran. The past indicative chunnaio, saw, besides 
having ih often in place of ch sometimes loses c or tc or even 
ate. In Arxan thunnai and thonna, in ISjiapdale thonnai and 
in Jura thanna may be heard. In Perthshire cbunna and 
chunn, in North Argyll chunna, and in iSutherland thunnaic 
and thunn are found. Mary Macpherson has chunna twice 
(pp* 41, 170) ; Munro, in a Ibotnote, sajs of chunnaip, ' Often 
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pronounced, and sometimes written, chunna ' {Grammar^ 
p. 118), while MacAlpine gives this sense of the verb as, 
'ChuTina or chonnaic mi, I saw or did see; Cliunna or 
Chonnaic thu,' and so on. The final c when kept is at 
least in most dialects sounded g and the spelling chunnaig is 
favoured by one or two writers. Th^inig, came, for thiiinic, 
Irish thdiiiic, etc., Old Irish tlnic is treated similarly aa to the 
final syllable. In Arran and Kintyre it is usually th^ini in 
all positions ; in Pertiidiire iMin, and sometimeB ih^e, are 
bsud. Mai7]ifa/ciJiflfBo&liA8tliklii'(p. 37). Those shortened 
fonns SX6 heard in rqilifie to qaestions as well as when 
followed by their snlject; e.g. Am fiwi thn et — ^Chunna or 
Chimn' (Perth) ; Thamud or Thanna (Arran). 

In Donegal thAine in, you came, th^Uni se, he came, 
occur. 

On the other hand the termination ig or aig has bem 
added to the words chual or chuala, heard, and faca or fac, saw, 
in Jura, North Argyll, and part of West Boss; thus. An 
cuala tu e ? — Chualaig. Did you hear him ? — I did ; Am liusa 

tu e ? — Cha'n fhacaig. Did you see him ? — I did not 

When the vowel following Mac in a surname ia slender its 
influence makes c slender in Arran in two or three instances, 
as Maic Eamaillnn, Englished Bannatyne, Maic lonmhuinn, 
EogUshed Love, and Maic Eanain, local Gaelic for Mackiunon, 
In Argyllshire English Mac, it may be remarked, is somO' 
times pronounced Mag e.g. in MagLeud MagLachlan. 

broad 

In initial position brood as has been notioed, has become 
ih, t.e. h in certain distiiots in chimnaic: in Manx this word 
is honnu^ and in Donegal Insk thannaic, Chngam, to me, 
chugad, to yon, etc, and the negative dia, have iK almost 
univeraaUy for e& ; thugam, thogad, etc., indeed are Bometimes 
written. The preposition chun or chon, too, is often thun, and 
occurs even as un in Skye and Perth, but is ghon in West 
Ross, e,g. Tha e a'dol ghon a'bhaile, he is gimig to the town. 
Cbaidh, went, is in Anan thai, in Uanz, hia Gha, not^ it 
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may be remarked ia ha in Manx and is pronounced in Donegal 
wiUi A £ir lift, as is also chuaidh went. 

In other positioDs faroad eh is eeldoni changed orkst. 
Droehaid, bridge, is diothaid in West Boss, and dro'id in 
North Inverness and Sutherland. In Arran deaehaadh, went» 
and meille-ehartan, chilblain, pzonounoed meileartan there, 
show loss of dL The pronunciatioii eho, which is given, as 
has been noticed, to non-initial c in many districts, is the 
xegular sound of chd. In Arran ch has been lost from this 
combination in a few inatanoeH. lochdar, lower pari» uachdar» 
uj^r part, cunachd, cap, and 6nraohd, solitude, are there 
respectively i'car, uacar, currac, and 6rac (o nasal). ' Currac 
is hTrd sometimes in one or two other dialects. Sla«hd. to 
beat, wliich is Blacair in Arran and slacairim in Irish, oup^ht 
to be, and is sometimes, written slac, and so also slachdan, 
a beetle, rod, ought to be sla<^n. 

In contrast with that the Irish caaachtach, coughing, 
which is casadaich or casdaich in Scottish GaeHc generally, is 
caiiaclidaich in Arran and in Islay. We may note also the 
Arran frasachdach, showery, and ftlchadaich, rummaging, 
pushing heavily. The former suggests connection with 
HaoAlpine's firasadid, showery weather ; the latter appears 
to be a form of fb.cadh, from Soots powk, English poke, to 
thmst* 

ch slender 

There is one instanoe of the change of slender ek into 
th in initial positions. In Arran, chl, will see, is pronounced 
thibh, with ralated forms, thiblmm for chithinn, I would see, 
ma tUbh for ma old, if (I) see, thibhear for chither, shall be 
seen, thibhteadh for ohiteadh, would be s^n, etc. Chibh 
occurs in the Gaelic translation of Pope's Mesfiah, gi^n in 
Shaw's Anahftis, tt. 67-70 

' lonadh an treudich glacidh 'm fasaoli lorn ; 
Nuair chibh e feur us neonain fas fo bhonn ; 
CUoigidh, nuair, measg nan carruig thartor ohruaidh, 
Ki euan leimnaoh monar ami a eUuau.' 

In other positions ch is changed or lost in a few instances 
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in the north. It is lost in Sutherland in fichead, twenty; 
beannaichte, blessed ; mallaichte, cursed, there 'mullait/ v,nth 
meaning of 'wicked,' and in cluich, play. 'Dealrait' for 
dealraichte, brightened, etc., also occurs in a hymn published 
with those of Donald Matheeon, Kildonan, Sutherland, and 
comjiosed probably by one of his sons. In West Ross ch is 
lost in cluich, but is more apt in that district to be sounded 
h. lu Gairlocli a phrase used to order one out ot a house 
■ounds ' Gabh am fhoith,' literally, ' Take the green.' The 
word ufiuch, a green, a lawn, Iruh fidthche, and is pronouioed 
*fmh' and also, at all erents in a couple of ]Jaee-iuaiiee, 
fothaigh (' fohi '). The latter is an oblique case taking the 
place of the nominative. An Fhothaigh !b a email townahip 
at Aultbea, and Foy Lodge, Lodilnooin, ie in Gaelic Tigh 
na Fothaigh. With fothtdgh, which is the regular genitive 
of the word in the district, may be compared clothaigh 
(' dohi'), the prcmunciation there of doiche, genitive of cladi» 
a stone. The pronunciations here also of foipe, roimpe, and 
troimpe, respectively * fbhi,' * r6hi,' and tr6hi (o nasal in two 
last), dealt with below, are to be kept in view. 

The West Boss duainidli, had, ill of looks or of conduct, 
notwithstanding that it is duaineil in Sutherland, seems to 
be for duaichnidh, which, however, comes from du-aithne. 

Flichne, sleet, a derivative of fluich, wet, is flinne in Arran, 
islay , ;irid Skye. In West Ross flichneadh-shneachd {(ik = g) 
is used. MacAlpine gives flichne for Cowal and Coll, Arm- 
strong has flichne and flicheann ; the latter on the face of it 
should be a Perthshire pronunciation of the word. 

Among Scottish Gaelic dialects loss or absence of slender 
c& in med^ and final poeitionB is peculiarly charaoteristic of 
the speech of Anan and, though perhaps in a less degree, 
of ^ntyre and Isby. Medially it is silent in Anan in 
fichead, twenty, flichne, sleet, tiinohioll, around, pronounced 
'tiumall,' the personal name Ificheil, Michael; in passive 
participles of ich verbs, as beannuchte, blessed ; ionnsuichte, 
taught ; in dlchioll, diligence, at the north end of the island, 
and others. In the foture indicative and other parts of 
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ich verbs ch is broad, not slender as in oLher districts, as 
ceannachaidii, or rather ceannchaidh, will buy, for cean- 
naichidh ; cheannchadh, would buy, for cheannaicheadli ; dh' 
^reachadh, would lise, for dh' eiricheadh or dh' ^ireadh ; 
sanntaehaidh, will oovot, Ibr aanntaidddh. Shaw in his 
Analym vmoa beaimiichibh fi>r beannaichibh, ooirucfaidh for 
coiriehidh (will blame), mhothuchaa &r mhotbaicheas (will 
perceive, etc), and others. Cfh is broad in such caMs also 
in Kintyre and in some in^Ant*^ at least in Jnra, and so 
no doubt in Islay also. 

In one instance — ^seiche, hide — ch sounds h in Arran* 
Final ch is silent almost invariably in Axran when it comes 
into contact with the slender vowel i , as in doilich, difficult, 
etc., ' doili,' or * doiligh' ; in nouns ending in ich as buainich, 
a reaper, * buainigh ' ; in oblique cases in ich as coilich, 

* coiligh,' genitive singular and nominative plural of coileach, 
cock, in verbs in ich as di rich, rise, Mre'; imich, go *imi'; 
and so on. Shaw has abuigh for abuich, ripe ; anabuidh for 
anabuich, unripe ; caoraidh for caoraich, sheep, and renders 

* Picta* na Cruinnith for na Ci uithnich. 

That the same thing is at least fairly common in Kint^T^ 
is shown by the following list, probably far from being a full 
one, in which ch has been noted as being silent — abaich, 
doUich, Bi-Domhnaiob, dirioh, ' In,' fiadhaioh (wild), ionnsaich 
(learn), mallaidite 'moUaite.' MaoAlpine has abuidh and 
fiadhaidh along with the usual forms, and, under CSdsg, 'di- 
d6naidh dkisg, Easter Sunday,' for Di-DomhnAieh. 

Some of the instanoes in which slender «h is heard in 
Arran are doiliche, more difficult ; oidhdie might (in Manx 
oie) ; bruich, boil ; cluich, play ; deich, ten ; and deioheamh 
tenth, but not deichnear, ten persons t Ith, eat, is sometimes 
i' and sometimes ich. Bkthaich, a byre, is b^iche, and 
dtithaich, country, dtiiche. The former is bdcha in Kin^rre, 
where also bruich and cluich have ch. 

evidg 

In initial position g and c in borrowed words sometimes 
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take one another's place in different dialects. Cadhmus, a 
plasm, mould for casting bullets, from Scot calmes, caoms, 
in Sathfifiand ekmus, is g^mus in West Boss, and is so given 
in the Highland Society's Dietumary (supplement and 
Engllsh-QaeJic part sub plasm). Geuban, crop of Hrds* 
in some distrieta gizaaxd* refenred hy KaeBain to Bngliah 
gape, is ce6ban in Strathspey, and dahan in Skye and 
West Ross. Cial, brim of a vessel, in Rob Doun's poems 
ce)kl, is identified by MacBain with dobhull, jaw, * more 
properly giall,' he says. Cial means jaw in Strathspey. 
The West Ross cuhn, obscurity, haze about the moon, etc., 
seems to be a variant of gulm, a frown, etc., from English 
gloom ? MacAlpine's ' g!\bheid, weather in which a curious 
mixture of rain, sleet, and hail prevails ' is cllfeid in West 
Ross, in Sutherland ghfeid with meaninf!- of sleet ; cf. glib, 
sleet. Cliobar and gBobar, gliobas, sleet, also occur. Gartan, 
an insect found on d^r, cattle, and dogs, West Ross, seems 
to be a form of cartan, a cattle-bott, heath-mite, etc. The 
connection of crobhsag, gooseberry, West Ross, in East RoM 
crobhrsag with plural there crobhrsan, seems certain, though 
not quite dear, with gr6isdd borrowed from Lowland Soota, 
in which the word is yariously written grosel, griasle, groset, 
grozer, groser, grosert. IHfferent terms for gadfly axe 
creiihieag, deithir, gleithir, crdthire, Eintpw, etc., Irish 
deabhar, creabhaire, and ereathairo. Middle Inah crebar. 

9 

G is often silent in the prepositional pronouns agam, 
' a'am,' agad, againn, agaibh, e.g. in Arran, Kintyre, North 
AigyU, Perth, Skye, and Sutherland. In the group sgt 

sometimes it is silent as in passive participles loisgte, burned, 
pronounced 'loiste*; ruisgte, stripped, 'ruiste.' Sometimes 
g is preserved in that group. The difference is due to 
frequency of use, the cause of many of the seeming Lrregu- 
larititiea in letter changes. When a word is in constant 
use phonetic changes are apt to take place more readily, and 
to be carried further than in words that are more rarely 
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used. In final position g is wanting in Amu in Qillesbuig, 
AichibaM; Eanraig, Heniy, from Old EngliBh Henric; m 
' Dondinaoli Oiui' for Domhnach O^Asg, Easter Sunday* and 
■ometimes in abealg in La abealg na catiiaige. All Foola' 
Day. 

(To he emUimMd,) 

BOOK EEVIEWS 

A. GuTutben and Bona. 

This Tolnme, which !■ an extension of a pa] - r ? rad before the members 
of the Inverness Scientific Society and Field Cl»l>. 1 il^ with the general 
history of the town of Inverness during the period extending from the 
oomnieiioeinent of the reign of DaTid l. down to the opening years of tho 
fourteenth centmy. Aa the capital of the ancient pcovince of Moray, its 
history for the period referred to is rl elv interwoven -with tTirit of the 
province. Mr. Barron depicts, in a lucid and concise narrative, the riso and 
growth of the burgh, the iudux of Flemish and Saxon settlers, and the con- 
sequent devdi^pment of its tndo and eommeroe; end also deseribee the 
leading events itt the history of the province which ended in the bringing 
it under permanent rule of the Scottish kings, and thn later logitimist 
risings iu support of the various Celtic claimants to the crown. 

Some of Mr. Barron's readers will be unable to follow Mm in his 
nnreeerved aeoeptaaee of Foxdnn'e aoeount <tf the 'Plantation ' of Moray hj 
Malcolm iv., but the sound critical judgment, and the wide and accurate 
historical knowledge displayed throughout the work, oannot fail to be 
appreciated by alL 

The period dealt with k more restricted than night he infeited firom 
tiie title. Mr. Barron has, however, already written the history of the 
tcwn in the fifteenth century, and it is to he hoped that at no distant date 
he will deal with the history of the intervening period. D. Chisholm. 

BOigkm Am^ of Cmmuht. Parts 7 and 8. DouoLAS HyDl^ LL.D. 

Dublin : Qill and C!o., Ltd. 1«. each. 

These parts complete Dr. Hyde's interesting collection nf the religious 
folk tales and poems of Connacht. These concluding parts have all the 
exoellencies of the eariier volumes already noticed in Uiis journal. Many 
eurions eharms, short prayen and prose atones are here pnserved* Theiv 
is a very striking version of St. Paul's lint to hell, a story to be found else- 
where, but not in such complete form. It is full of horror and dread 
verging on the burlesque at times. It contains an extraordinaiy passage 
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\\'hich flescnlies the rnnting of the hiid man's soul out of hm body by death, 
whicli, for minute piiysiuiugicai detail and gruesome realism, is unique. 
Dr. Hyde tHuakt the etofy me traodeted from Cheek or LatiD into Iriih, 
but this passage does not occur in extant versions in other tongnee. Kono 
Meyer thinks thnt the Irish were the first to set the fashion of visionary 
literature, and he holds that much of the mediffival works of this class 
fbinidth^«onroeto»]ai]gf «9ctwtiiitko GeltioMa He says 

that *it wum Irebnd in tlie eeTeoth and iolknriiig omtraiee thatvirioiutty 
literature wa^ specially cultivated, and that visions of heaven and hell 
originated which becante popular afterwards in mediieval literature all 
over the world.' Professor Mey» holds that even Dante's great poem was 
not tminfhienoed by Irish talee of this due. 

Dr. Hyde gives a ourioiu story 'The Merchant of Ibe Seven Bags,' 
which relates happenings connected with St Patrick's Store of Truth and 
the Cross of Cong. These tales are a strange amalgam of PagaIusn^ 
superstition, and sincere devotion. There is lurid gloom with gleams of 
reheUioiie saiiahiiie at tiaeo, and a freahaah, playful humour that handleB 
•acred things with aoant ceremony. CoiB|iMPed with clerical tales written 
in monasteries these stories of the people are more free from trivialities and 
silly miracles. They are more human and a little less credulous. Some of 
the poona are tedlmidy dfdaetio howaw. Hera and there ia a flaih of 
Lnah wit, aa in a fairy story when when the light was lit * there waa not 
even the fog (hrcath) of a flesh worm to be seen.' A wit^ ptieat tvaodataa 
this in modern style as the ' sneeze of a microbe ' ! 

There are considerable analogies between the general spirit oi these 
taka and poema and the Htarary lore ol the Soottuh Hif^iIaiidB. Tha 
satirical writing and vigorous cursings can be easily paralleled in GkMlie 
litcrnture, though we can hardly mat/^h tbo famous Irish curse that could 
raise blisten on the very faces of those against whom it was launched ! 

Hie aostere gloom of some poems, and the frequent moraKaingii OB 
death, ramind one of Buchanan and ottier Gaelio poeta with their odea and 
'marbhrainn.' 

With much surface diversity there lies undem(^th the spiritual literature 
of both countries the same Celtic Bfarit. It is the same molten metal run 
out into dlflbrant monlda. 

It ahoold be mentioned that in thaia hooks the Irish words are given on 
one pn^c ^vith the English translation opposite. The Irish ia aimpla and 
easily followed even by those who know only SooUish Gaelic. 

M« N. MuNKO. 

The Spirit 0/ JaaiiUe LoyaUy. An Smay tomida a hattamndantaading of 

'The Forty-Five.' By W. O. BlaIHB MosdOOB. lUbAmf^i 
William Brown. U.9d,nei. 

This intereating little Tolame will oome aa a aurpnaa to raeh aa chaiidi 
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tlie Mief thsfe Jaeoliiee loyalty u m mooh an aiteliUiiitd fMt w tin 
Hanoverian dynMty, and tiiat even the Bnnghtons and the Pickles onlf 

serve to illustrate by contrast the genuineness of the othcrH. Tlie author 
shows clearly, however, that the spirit of 'thn For Ly Five ' ia still largely 
misunderstood, ospocially by Anglo-Saxon writers, and that the Uaghlandera 
in pntioalar *Ue under tlie aepenloiie of Idetoriami.' In hie Vet of anii* 
Jacobite writers we find the more or less distinguished names of Thackeray, 
H. T. Buckle, Leslie Stephen, John Addington Symonds, Q. K. Chesterton, 
and Lord Roeebery. The ex-Premier, who evidently devotes the time 
aavod from politics to the neglect of history, while kind enough to admit 
that 'there wwe noUa aonla like Pertli and TulUbardine and !Fitd%o^ who 
could understand no other cause, to whom it was a religion and a martyrdom,' 
yet airity dismisses the three as exceptions, and goes on to Bti^iatise the 
Highland chiefs as on the whole 'men half proud, half-barbaxous,' who 
prohahiy followed Prinoa Charlie in the expectation that 'their eonditioe 
ni%ht poMiUy be made better, bnt oould hardly in any event be mada 
worse.' It is as a corrective to such misstatements and misrepresentations 
that the Essay under review has been written ; it ia a defence, not of ' the 
Forty-Five,' but of the motives and characters of the men who took part 
in it 

Mr. Blaikie Murdocb'a defence may be divided into two parts. In the 
first, he records the reasons given by leading Jacobites themselves for being 
'out'; he gives short character-sketches of prominent chiefs and literary 
men j he shows that a high degree of culture eziated among the Highland 
gently and profesnonal men ; he provea that the Jacobite army waa by no 
means destitute of discipline or of disciplinarians, and that their humanity 
towards mch of the enemy as fell into their hands was recognised and 
publicly acknowledged even by the Whigs ; and finally he points out that 
tlie 'thieree and mnrderen' — ^wa are qnottng from BneUe, the onltorBd 
author of the History of CfmUnHon — who were incapable ' of having apUt 
their blood on behalf of any sovereign, be he whom he might,' as a matter 
of fact gloried in the justice of their cause, even on the soafibld. In the 
aeoond part of his defence, Mr. Blaikie Murdoch takes a very good line 
indeed; be ahowa that to nndetatiand *the F<Hrty«FiTe^' one moat fiiat of all 
imderstand the Highlander, and tiie particular traits in his temperament 
which made the Jacobite movement possible. Let it only be granted, as it 
has been by all the best writers on the subject, that sentimentalism, 
ideaKam, f eldabitm, traditionaltim, and devotion to <dd thon^ loot oauaaa, 
are the outstanding eharacCerittica of the Celtic temperamrat^ and at once 
'the Forty-Five' is satisfactorily accounted for — it becomea, to QBC the 
author's happy phrase, 'a representation of the Highlands.' 

Mr. Blaikie Murdoch's patriotic yet studiously moderate Essay should 
appeal to three elaasea to aneh beliovaia in Jaeobite loyalty as would lika 
ad£tional reasons for the faith that is in tham; to such unbdieven aa 
honeatly wish to get at the troth of the matter; and to the many who^ 
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indifferent either one way or the other, are yet interested in what a coltured 
litenxy nia bM to ny regarding one of tho vKMt xonuntie moveiiMiite id 
Britiidi hietoty. Ennixni Maoijop. 

Noi ^ eachdan Fir'.nntnrh. Truo Stones translated into Gaelic by FlONM> 
Volume II. Paisley : Alezaoder Gardner. 3^. 6d. nei. 
Some books nuke tlie suthor, and eomo Authoit mmke the hook ; on tho 
wholes *Fioiui'e' IM^iMuMm FM mmA auty bo ftlaced in the aeeoiid 
category. The merits of the volume are many, but what chiefly attracts 
attention to it is the f:irt thnt it is the work of the veteran 'Fionn,' who i? 
eo interesting and versatile a writer. The title NtUgheachdan Finnnmck 
appeolii and is doohtleas moeiit to appeal, to ono't tenso of hunour; at 9Skj 
rate, few of us could have the heart to find fmlt with the anthor for 
including in a collection of 'True Stories' The PUd Piper of Eamflin. Nor 
is any one likely to inquire if Mackenzie's Tale* and Legends of the Highland* 
and James Grant's Legend* of the Blade fFakh are the most likely sources 
from whioh to oxttaet plain, nnvaxniihod tratb. - On the whol^ the ad jaotivn 
Firinneaeh, thanks to its delightful impndoneab wiU meet witii lorn eeribm 

criticism than the noun which it qualifies. 

The nineteen Naigheachdan rmmuacU which the volume contains may be 
roughly damittod tboe: seren historioal eketehes (ranging from EaAinlUh 
ChJoinn Okriogair to Edghanra'-Chinn-Bhig) ; three legends proper (more or 
less I); one biographical skctrh {Mahjhdir AlasJair agus Mac MhaighsHt 
AUudair); five sketches, mainly humorous, starred as 'Original or adapted 
oontributions ' ; and Am Phbaire Siiallach agus na Badam (from Robert 
Bvownnig) and A% CwmaiA* SaiaUkaA (fvom Cbarioo LamVa ToIm firm 
Shakespear). Certainly 'Fionni' like his great nameeake, is no niggud with 
his fare ; also, he hiMS due regard for different tii^tes. 

Frwn a Gaelic point of view the book will neither add to nor take 
from *Fionn*s' well-eamed reputation as a eapablo writer of prote. On 
almost every page we meet with some felidtoue phrase or happy idiom, 
but the author himself would be the very last to claim for the work as a 
whole high literary merit. We should say that his aim has been, not so 
much to produce literature, as to bring together matter which his country- 
man might road witkintereit doting tlm long winter njghto, and in thie ho 
has been entirely soeoeMfuI, for 'Fionn' is never unintomting. yfiH tbo 
Gaelic Revival give us a writer who will do Ivnth ' 

We may add that nusprints are fairly numerous, and inconsistencies in 
spelling not entirely absent— but when are they I 

The Dale of the Firsi Shaping of the Cvich^dainn Saga. By William Eibgk- 
WAT, Follow of tho BritaUi Aeademy. ¥nm tha Fmtdmg* of On 
AmAJeadmft'nlU, Oxfocd Univenity Fmhl Mpp^ So. not 

Aft tho dawn of kiitocyuid before it tho Celt was in kii Icon Ago. Tbo 
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CSeltie twords fomid in tlM eeoMtery of Hallttett near Strulniig are of in», 

and may date as far back aa 750 B.c. The Celta must hav> known the use 
of iron long before that date, for analogy shows that only after long trial of 
iron in other ways would they have thrown aside the blade of light and 
kooD thoo^ brittle hronie^ and tnuted their Uvea to the def enoe of a Uade 
ofiron. After iron had «ome into Yogae for swords, koives, and oattangtoola, 
bronze continued to he used for shields, scabbards, brooches, and many other 
things, often beautifully ornamented. In fact it is mainly from bronze 
objects that the art of the Iron Age is known. The Celtic Iron Age falls into 
two great divirioiu, whioh aie distinguished by the motive and quality of 
their art. Up to about 400 B.C. there is the Hallstatt or Early Celtic Inm 
Age. From that onwards to the beginninj:; of the Christian era is the Late 
Celtic Iron Age, often called the La Tenc period, from the fact that the 
deoinTe reoo^ition of the Celtic character of its art came through the ex- 
oavation of the Celtie strangliold of La Ttoe^ at the eaat end of the Lake of 
NeuchAtel. That this late Celtic art (400 B.C. to 1 A.D.) extended to Britaia 
and Ireland has long been known : the museums of Scotland and Ireland 
contain specimens of it^ and it has been carefully described by such authoii- 
tiee as Dr. John Evans, Dr. Joseph Anderson, and Mr. J. Bomilly Allen. 

Mr. Ridgeway's paper is an attempt to show from a oonaideration of the 
objects four.tl in Ireland ascribed to this La T/'ne period (swords, shields, 
broocbea ami the. likp\ and a comparison of them with the description of 
weapons, ei<:., m the l ain B6 Cualnge, that this Saga, of which CuchulUn 
ia the hero^ embodlee the onlture of the La period, and waa ahaped 
originally not later than, say, 100 a.d., poedbly as early as 100 KO. There 
is nothing revolutionary in Mr. Rifi/rewa/s conclusions : they agree with 
the ohronology of Tigemach, who nuikes Concobar be^ to reign in the 
year 80 ao., and puts Mori Concukund fortittim hm$k MfotiNi aa tin first 
event after the birth of Chrisk It sboold be said, however, that most 
modem Hcholars agree that the great cycle of tales that have Concobar's 
court as their centre have their roots in a past much more remote, and are 
to be r^arded as part of the inheritance of the Gael from their ludo- 
Germanie aooestorB. On this view Oaehnllin is the Gaelie AohiHea, Coneo- 
bar is a parallel to Agamemnon, Deirdre and the sons of Usnech take the 
place of Helen and Paris, and so we have a fair Irish Ilwd. Cuknn, the smith, 
whose hound Cuchullin became, recalls the epithet >cvAAos, KxKkofin^w 
(halting) applied by llomor tu iicphaistos. It is to be inferred that Mr. 
Bidgeway will none of this. Still kas will he tolerate the theory eoqponnded 
by Principal Khys and others that in Cuchullin we have an original Celtic 
sun-god i in iaotk his dismissal of CuchuUin'a claims to divinity is decidedly 
brusque. 

Let OS now see how Mr. Ridgeway tries to prove Us ease, ffit date 
axe partly arehaological, partly historieai. On the historieal side, there is 

the fact that Cuchullin and the heroes of his time fight from chariot'?. Now 
war-chariots had been used in Qaiiil, but had oeased before Ciwar's time. 
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In Scotland they were used at the battle of Mons Graupius (86 a.d.) and 
Uter. Wfamihelridi MiMd to 1IM tliMiiia noilmowii^tett^ 
of tlw Fioim laga fight on foot» and in two or tJiree CMe% hat very exccp* 
tionally, on horseback- (Mr. Hidgeway is quite wrong in saying that Fionn 
and his comrides regularly fight on horBeback.) What does this prove 1 
Let us grant tiiat it limits the Cuohallin saga to *dAt« »Bt falar than, say, 
100 It Mti no limit on llio aido of poMiUo inliqmty B.a 

On the archaeological side Mr. Ridgeway's arguments seem open to 
criticism. He undertakes to show that 'abundant remains of the La T^ne 
ponod are foand in Ireland.' That such remains have been found, there is 
no reason to donbt^ but he hils to diow thi^ they are 'ebondank* Mr. 
Bidgeway himself mentions only certain bnuuee bits and ' rain-guiden,' four 
swords and sheaths, six brooches, one hom, and a rirh hofird of gold ornaments 
recently discovered. The oval alderwood shield found in a bog and the 
mediaeval helmet seem hardly worth taking seriously. Three stones carved 
with pattenw of I* Tfoe^ype complete the lilt To eall theee * abundant 
remains' is a mianae of teme. (The really magnificent seriea of Irish 
antiqiiitips Mongs to a much earlier period.) But tliero is another 
and fatal flaw in Mr. Ridgeway's argument Ue has to show ' that the 
culture io the Ondiulainn epie ia fdentiiml witii llie La Tfee,' and here one 
ia entifeljr at a hue aa to how he persuadea himself that he haa eitaUBdied 
his equation. Certainly it is not from the Tnin. The only single instance 
where he seems to be successful in correlating an object admittedly of the 
La T^e period with the description of objects as given in the text of the 
IViln iathai nt^delg duUUeh, leaf-shaped pin, worn by Seneha MaoAflella, 
which eonetponds happily enough with the leaf-backed fibula of safety-pin 
type so characteristic of that period. For the rest, the Tdin is silent on the 
shape or ornament of bits, trumpets, scabbards, and harness ac<rp<>?nrte<?. 
The longest sword of La T^ne type found in Ireland is ninetedu and a half 
ineheaindnding the hat. On it bemppoeed thatit waa with a thingof thia 
■ort that 'Cnehnllln aimed a blow of vengeance with his two hands on Con 
cobar 80 that the point of the sword touched the ground behind him ' f It 
will be time enough to consider Irish hehmets of La T^ne type when they 
have hew found. Meantime we may bear in mind the atatement cl Tacitus 
(j<Mi.ziLS5) with xegaid to the Britons: afmd fiiu nidU kriemum gahantm- 
qua tegmina (they use no protection in the way of corslet or helmet). The 
Ogams mentioned in the Tdin prove nothing except that Cuchnllin waa a 
hrstrrate scholar as well as a soldier and a gentleman. Professor Ridge- 
way woidd aoeonnt for the preienee of La Ttee art in beUnd on the 
hjpotheaiB of an in v ision of Celts from the Continent about 200 B.O. Else- 
where, however (p 3-i), he statof? and with rea'^on — that Ireland was in 
direct oommonieation with Gaul even in the Bronae Age. Tacitus {Agrieda 
24) mentiona timt the mntea to Irelaad and ite harbonn were pretty well 
laB0wn thoNNigh tnde and tndav% a quite adeqpwto moans of intiodneing 
the idoaa of Oootinontal art to a people notorioodf qoiek to iolao aaoh ideaa. 
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The Tain Bi CSmIh^ now so aeeainble in Windisch's edition whieli 

Prnfo^sor Tlidi^cwriy strangely does not mention, and the other saga« of that 
cycle, form a rich qiiarry for the archseologist, but surely the history of their 
transmisision must be kept in view. Before they were written down bj 
monkish pent and edited into Mwne mt of conformitj with Chri»ti«n ideai^ 
they had been the joy of many generations of pagan Gael. Tiiej had passed 
tlirmic;h the changes of the Fionn cycle and survived the wars with thp 
Kortboien, and their details must have undergone nuuiy a change. The monks 
have fwide Coaoober oontemporary with (%i^t and a Christian himself, thus 
at onee doing » aerviee to Gonoobsx^s seal and seeuring great prestige for their 
religion. Yet it ia worth noting that when the scribe seeks to impress us 
with the influence of Patrick, he writes : ' GreAt was the power of Patrick 
in that he raised up Cuchullin after he had been nine hundred years in the 
earth, namely from the reign of Goneohar MaeNeesa to die end of the nign 
of Loegaire MacNeill.' Here the monk is off his guard, and we get a tOOeh 
of genuine tradition which makes Cuchullin die about 450 B.C. 

On the social and ethical side we get glimpses of primeval savagery 
which have escaped the pious decent scribes, revealing a state of matters abso- 
lutety ineoneeivaUe among CSette of the first eentauy B.a Wonkl Pnfeasor 
Bidgeway seriously maintain that true Celt« oi that period, the gentlemen 
of Western Europe, lived in a state of t/>temiBm and jxjlyandry? Tacitus, 
writing at the end of the first century, does not impute such things even 
to the meanest of the tribes in his Qmnama, Profeesor Bidgeway has but 
grased the surface of the Tdin. For a scientific study the first prelimiiiaty 
is statistics of metals and the things made of their, iveapons and their 
varieties, dress and ornaments and their rnriptio:. hi f irt, O'Curry in 
greater detail and up to date. From a cotisideration oi these lu the light 
of pneent-day knowledge a good deal of informatkm might be got^ and it 
mi^t be possible to assign certain objects to oertain periods of the Saga's 
growth — for instance, the breinas iorraeh trencend, towered, strong-headed 
brooch, worn by the prophetess Fedelm, reminds one of the bowl-shaped 
Scandinavian brooch with large bosses^ of which so many specimens have been 
found in Sootland. On the oth«r hand, what of die hnwm aword iHiidi the 
prophetess holds in her right hand \ This seems an archaic touch. So, too, 
is Medb's bride-present to her husband Ailill : the width of his face of red 
gold i^dergdr), the weight of his left forearm of bronze {^fiondruine). Cachul- 
Kn'e Bw<nd must hare been well over three feet long, recalling the great 
iron swords of the Viking period. ' C^t cairches do derggor orlasrach imma 
braigit,' a hundred twists of red gold gnld-gleaming about his (Cuchullin's) 
neck, re ids like a description of a Bronze Age torque. By subjecting tho T4in 
and other sagas of its cycle to analysis of this sort, we might classiiy the 
Tarions foesile embedded in it^ and so help to fix an anterior limit cl orjgin. 
But, so far, the broad facts of the whole case point to the Bronse Ageae tho 
real period of the Cuchullin Saga. That wag the period of Ireland's magnifi- 
oenoe and heroic activity, of golden ornaments and Cyolope&n architecture. 
The Tim B6 Ouhigt is own sister to the Hki. 
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SoattMn, OoolraUin't raputed iatii«r, wai not exactly ' a ftunmu mankt.* 
The Tdin is very explicit on that point : 'dria amlaid ra hdi SualtMtt aelit 

nlr bo drochlaech 6 1 nir do deglaech, acht muaddclach maith ati caemna- 
cair' (thus was it with Sualtam: he was neither bad warrior nor good 
warrior, but a good worthy man was he). Professor Ridgeway repeatedly 
caUttho T4fM»jMM» (I 1mv» also seen it dflioribed m a &voiuite niUd^g- 
■ong). It i» • proae tab int«np«ned witii Uji. W. J. WllsoN. 

n^FdUBwHa. Glft^pyir: AfchilMldSiiidHr. 

A btmTe show thof makeb different and yet alike-'differeat in eoloar, 
ahape, and eontents, yet in eaoh the essential Celtic touch. 

Fir^t comes the C!ookery Book. As a Cookery Book, nothing could he 
better nor more comprehensive, and the Gaelic recipes — not to mtiiLion 
Athoie iirose — give the necessary old-world flavour. If, however, the 
Cmmnm were to iirae % penny book with aimple lecipee for the appetiaing 
use of vegetables, sea-ware, and shell-fish, also herb-ten aneh ai "BitiDtay, we 
feel sure it would meet with a ready sale. la. net. 

The Fairy TaUs contains three tales, reprinted from other sourcesi it ii 
tme, but Ihm they are iOnetFated beant^ly by two gifted ladiei^ and n 
Htenl tranalation ia giTen on the facing page. The orthographj of the firrt 
two tales is very correct, and that and the translation will recommend thia 
book as suitable for a Gaelic readinc^ book so much needed. 23. net. 

The CtUic Omatneni Book oontauia some exquisite designs. No doubt 
the adjodicatots had Moelhnt reaaona for awarding the faek prise ; but to 
na thnt winning second place, with a different design on either side, seems 
to recall the Book of Kell? in ita truly Celtie tnieeiy— ♦Imoet etaaiYe in 
delicacy of treatment. 1$. nd. 

The FeeOai's Poeib— ' Am Bolg Solair — ia a TeriUble budget. Dr. Magnus 
qMaka aome n ee d ed wwde of wisdom in the 'Chtelio Outlook' and 
Vi. Maclean Watt's 'Inishail ' alone would make it a memorable volume. The 
illustrations, especially Hugh Cameron's 'Study,' are interesting, and the 
Pictiah sketch quaint. It might have been a little more representative of 
SoQttiBhCeltiewritera, and hnTo only one artide from each. 3ii.«sl. 

Laat^ bat not least, comes the Sop <u OaA Seii, The epigram on the 
front page, 'Man's selection from books composes his selection from life,' 
we hold in the main to be true. Many and various are the lives here por- 
trayed : from the injunction neither to ' Hurry nor worry ' to ' Gha a eil oe6 
an tigh na Iniiaeig,' and from * Ifairidh gad *ua oeol ' to *0 wad aooM Pow^ 
tiie giftie gie us ' are far cries indeed ! Thoee who eie fortunate enoil^ to 
ppiaem all five booka have a Geltie libraiy in miniatare. 

K Mackknzis. 

The Irish JEneid. Edited and translat^id by the Kev. Gborok Caldkb, 
M.A.,B D. Irish Texts Society, vol. VI. Davnd Nutt. 1907. 10«, 

The Jmtheachta yLiuasa^ from the sole copy in the Book of Bailymote^ ia 
here edited for the iizat time, with ^ emeptian of one efiaode prerioualy 
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published by Professor T. H, WilliMllt In tlM ^tfi^scAn/^ /lir CeUUeke PhUottgk, 

1809 Tt is n fonrtpfnth century vrork, and belongs therefore, liko con 
temporary \'i i k in England, to a parasite literature which gathered atoi io.s 
from &Dy available source, with little c&re for their original form, ihe 
init«/« intention wm mora to anpply a itMy tliaa to interpret Yii^; and 
on tlio literaiy aide the work is rather intereeting a ipeeimen of compilalion 
than to be judged as a translation. It is more of a paraphrase than a trans- 
lation, and the author freely condenses, expands, rearranges, and interprets 
by Irish phrases famiUar to laSa aodieneet hat only distantly oonneoted with 
the tNctk Ural he b^;in« with the wandeitnge (tf .^!neas (narrated epiaodi- 
cally in Book nr. of the original) with an evident intention to proceed 
ehronologically in the Irish method, but found the task ol rearrangemdnt 
too troublesome and abandoned it. 

A lypieal inatanee of hSa fereatoieni of Ua original may be found in Book 
VttL (bidiTornon, 11. 1784-1967), where he omits most of the conversation 
between ^neas and Evander, and Evander's farewell to Pallas, and briefly 
summarises the description of the shield, but inserts a description of Pallas 
in all the terms omiTentional in Irish narratiTei The speeches suffer most : 
iBneea'a apeeoh to hie ahipwreeked oonuradei^ *0 paaai gzaviom' ia f«pco> 
•anted by ' It wiH be pleasant for you to be in Italy, relating every danger 
you will meet,' below the level even of Irish speeches. Dido's speechee am 
given at greater length, ' Dissimulare etiam ' being left almost intact. 

Ezpreadona of feeling are deaeribed in extravagant torma; loarMian^ 
for inatanoe, is expanded into 'he wept so that his garment was wet*; and 
arma amens capio is translated by tlif i liruartnristic metaphor, 'Then anger 
seized me and made a mad ox of me, and I took my weapons of war.' The 
strings of alliterative epithets, which form a prominent feature of Middle 
Iriah deeeriptivo writings are ako introdnoed ; and the tranalator adds a 
oonclusion, apparently thinking the original dose too abrupt. The whole 
work i« snf»n'f'ntive of difTerencein national character; sentiment, excessive 
feeling, appeal to the sense of colour, are dwelt on ; but there is no attempt 
to represent Roman fortitude and Yirgilian pathoa. 

The pablieataon of thia text makea generally aooeesible anothw valnaUa 
source for the study of Middle Irish forms. Its phonetic characteristics are 
fairly late; the aspiration of consonants is very fully marked, and the 
voicing of Old Irish c is common. It has one or two mis-speliings, e,g.,paH- 
hk^ (L 1928), icafaffand (1. 781). A short voeabnlary notes aome of ^o 
mora nnoonunon words and infrequent grammatical forms. Nothing but 
praise can be given to the English version, whiVh i= very fnithfnl and 
represents accurately the spirit of the Irish without any affectation of 
archaism. The translation of findrwne by electron seems doubtful. 

The Tolume haa an additional intereat from the &et tiiat it ia one ci the 
hurt pahUeatuma connected with the name of the late Professor Strachao, 
who read it in proof. The dedication to him reads now like one more 
acknowledgment of an irreparable loss. L. Winifrkd Faiuoat. 
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UNPUBLISHED PO£MS BY ALEXANDER MAG- 
DONALD (MAG MHAIGHSTIB ALASTAIB) 

Professor Mackinnon 

L Vaaiamt Veniona of Poenu alreadjf PvbUaked. 

The name of Alexander MaodonaJd fltande so high in Gaelic 
LiteiatuTe ihat any poems whieh can be proved to have been 
oompoeed by him must posBees the greatest mterest to 
students of Scottish GaeUc. The belief has always been 
persistent that only a portion of the great poet's oompositionB 
has ever been printed. John Mackenzie, who had sonxoee of 
information not now available — he was, eighty yeazs ago, in 
communication with an old mnn, Duncan Mackenzie, who in 
his boyhood was a pupil in Macdonald's school in Ardna- 
murchan — makes an explicit statement on this point. Mr. 
Mackenzie {Beauties of Oaelic Poetry, p. 105) writes: * We 
have g'ood authority for saying that a tenth of these poems 
have not been given to the world. His son Ronald had 
them all in manuscript ; but havinsj published a collection of 
Gaelic poetry, and not meetinc; witli much encouragement for 
a second volume he allowed his MS. to be destroyed. Dr. 
M'Eachen, a friend and connection, had the mortihcation of 
seeing leaves of them used &r various purposes through the 
house.' 

We need not lay too mneh stress npon the firaction (a 
tenth) so confidently condescended upon by Maekensie; but 
the general statement that Macdonald composed many poems 

VOL. IV. T 
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which have not hitherto been publiahed is undoubtedly 
correct. It is gratifying to know that a large portion of the 
MS. here spoken of has escaped destruction. Among several 
MSS. sent to the Highland (now the Highhiiid and Agricul- 
tural) Society of Scotland, when a commiUee of that Society 
was making inquiry regarding the authenticity of Ossian's 
poems, WB0 that now labelled lxul in the AdTocates' libraiy 
Conection of Gaelio MSS. I read this MS. some twenty 
yeaxs ago, and afterwards gave a brief aceoimt of it, with an 
illostiative quotation, in the Transaetums <^ ike Oadie 
Society of Inverness (voL xvL pp. 290-1). A closer examina- 
tion of it made recently has satisfied me that this is beyond 
doubt the MS. of Alexander Maodonald's poems which was 
at one time in the possession of his son Baaald ; and, further, 
that it is written in the poet's own hand, a &ct which 
greatly enhances its interest and value. It is a paper MS. of 
small folio, or large octavo, size, and written about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. With the exception of one entry, 
which is not without picrnificance, there is nothing to indicate 
the history of the MS. before it was sent to Edinburgh. 
Across the margin of p. 133 is written with a sharp pen, and 
in clear current hand, ' Mary M'Donald Eachen.* One would 
fain helieve that this lady, who had a sharp in preserving 
this valuable document, waij related to the Dr. M'Eachen 
mentioned by Mr. Mackenzie, and to the Angus M'Eachine, 
' son-in-law of Boradale, and surgeon formerly to Glengarry's 
regiment,' who for a time accompanied Prince Charles in his 
wanderings in Morar {The Lyon in Mourningt Scottish 
History Society, vol. xx. p. 335). 

As we now have it, the MS. is only a fragment. It is 
defective at the beginning, and also at the end. There are, 
hesideSy two gaps. It begins abruptly on p. 118. Pages 
122-180, and pagies 135-142, both indunve, ate awanting. 
The writing is thereafter continuous on to p. 184, which is the 
last With the exception of a word or two, the MSw is written 
in the old Gaelic hand, and is probably among the last written 
in this script in Scotland In 1747 Maodonald informed 
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Bishop Forbes (Scot. Hist. Soc, vol. xx. p. 354) that he 
knew of no one except old Clanranald and himself familiar 
with the old hand. But there must have been others, 
although by that time probably very few. The Mac Mhuirich 
seanachie oi" the day was one. Lachlan Mac Mhuirich de- 
clared, in 1800, that his father Neil received liistiucLion in 
reading and writing history and poetry from the latter's 
uncle Donald, and that he could read the old hand well. This 
Neil was living' when James Macpherson visited the Outer 
Isles. Alexander Alacdonald must have known the man, 
for according to the son's testimony the poet and his son 
Banald carried away some of the parchments which formed 
part of tihe library of these Mao Mhuurwhs {Report of> OMkm, 
p. 275). According to Dr. Donald Smith (Report on OMtosi, 
p. 812) the practice of writing in the old Gaelic hand piactir 
oally diacontinued in this coontiy some forty yean before he 
wrote* the moat recent specimen which he Imd hunself seen 
having been written between 1752 and 1768. There is pre- 
served a copy of Macpherson's Gaelic Texts written alter 
1807 in the old hand, carefully executed by a Mr. Sinchdr, 
who presented his MS* to Sir John Sinclair, so well known in 
connection with the old Statistical AcconrU and the publica- 
tion of Macpherson's Gaelic Texts. There may be other 
fugitive efforts of a similar kind, but such may be disregarded 
in recording the practice of writing Gaelic in Scotland. 

Alexander Macdonald wrote the old hand with ease. 
This MS. is well written in a larpfe, clear hnnd, and, where 
the paper is not soiled, is quite legible throus.rhout. The 
orthography is not quite so satisfactory. The correct and 
pretty uniform ortho^aphy of Bishop CarKeweil, followed 
with fair success by Robert Elirk and the Synod of Argyll in 
their publications, was by the middle of the eighteenth century 
the accomphslimeiit of but very few. Among these the poet 
must be included, for his vocabulary of 1741 and his poems of 
1751 are, ail things considered, well printed. But the credit 
of initiating a reform in the spelling of Scottish Gaelic is 
properly due not to Maodonald but to the Bev. Alexander 
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Macforlane of Kilmelford, who, in his translation of Baxters 
Gall to the Unconverted (Glasgow, 1750), made a very suc- 
cessful elFort in adapting the old traditional orthography to 
the sounds of Scottish Gaelic. Tins much-needed change was 
still further developed and perfected by the Stewarts and 
Dr. Smith in the translation of the Scripture, and has since 
been adhered to hy competent editois aiid writers of Seottiali 
Gaelic. The orthography of the MS., except in a few in- 
stances where the readhig is doubtful, is not here reproduced. 
The poet himself largely deviated horn it in the 1751 edition 
of his poems. Most readers will be inclined to say that we 
have already a sufficient amount of bad spelling in Gaelic 
print. The only valid excuse for adding to the stock would 
be to proride reliable material for the scientific study of 
Gaelic dialects, and for this purpose the phonology of the 
MS. does not provide many examples which ai-e not met with 
in the living speech. The most characteristic feature of the 
orthography of the MS. is the almost invariable use of / for 
hh in the case o£ the preposition bho (o), and its combinatum 
with the personal pronouns, yb for bho, o ; fuainn for bhuatnn^ 
uainn, — forms which the poet lilniself discarded in print. 
Another is the suppression of the nasal, especially in the case 
of the article and the conjunction gu'n before y, s, I, m, u, 
and r, a |)r;irtice which we might follow with advantage. 
The time-honoured rule of leathan ri leathan is cokol ri cool 
is largely ignored in the MS. 

The contents of the portion of the MS. now remaining 
COiisist of versions of four poenis and songs already j)ubH8hed, 
and many others hitherto unpublished, but which, with one 
doubtful exception, any competent student of the Gaelic 
poets would from internal evidence alone assign without 
hesitation to Mac Mhaighstir Alastair. It will be con- 
venient to deal with the contents under this twofold division. 

Fonont Versions of Poems and Songs already pribUiML — 
These are lour in number : the well-known wauUdng-song, 
ho Mhdrag: Ho ro mo hhobug an dram; A Themiaich 
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mhic Sheumais; and An Aire. These are all to be found in 
the 1751 edition published by Macdonald himself; but, M 
most readers may not have easy access to that very rare 
volume, reference is here made to the edition of the poet's 
works iidw in the market, that edited by the late Mr. Donald 
C. Macpiierson, of the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, and 
published in 1874. 

1. The MS. as we now have it opens abruptly on p. 118 
with the eighth quatrain of Agus ho Mhdrag (Poems, 
p. 62) :— 

Do chfil peucach sios 'na dhualaibh, 
Dhalladh e uaisleati le lainnir. 

The couplets follow thereafter in the same order as in the 
printed version, with an occasional vanant of word or phrase. 
For example, the printed lines : — 

Mo chion a dheanadh leat (&n^ 
Do CShaipteo ffadn Idac Ic Ailein, 

read in the MS., 

M' eudail a dheauodb leat ^ihgh 
Sikgh mo eh^ltt Mao MUo Ailwn. 

Again, the lines : — 

Dhmideadh na Gaidheil gu I^ir leat 
Qe b'e db'^ireadh 1m( do dh'OaiuuUi, 

appear in the MS., 

GheUleadh Domhnallaich gu I6ir dhuit 
Oe Ve dh'diraadli iMVt no dh' fluuuKlh. 

But the great difference between the printed version of this 
song and that of the MS. is that the former contains no 
fewer than fourteen verses not found in the latter. These 
are (Poems, pp. 62-5) Nos. 14, 17, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, and the last two. 

2. Ho ro, mo hhohug, an dram immediately follows tibe 
song A^us ho Mhorag, on p. 120 of the MS., and continues to 
the foot of p. 121, givmg eight 4uatrains in all. Then follows 
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a gap which no doubt accounte for the omission of the remain- 
ing five quatrains (Poems, pp. 119-120) of this song. The 
difference between the MS. and the printed version is hardly 
worth notin^r : dram is in the MS. written drachm; och, och ! 
(third quatrain, drst line) la in the MS. jHTo ro. The last 
line of the same quatrain, 

'S tn dmireadli ao topil fo m' ehnini, 

reads in the MS., 

*S tu ehnimidh m *ta filMdal am phlom. 

In tHe sixth quatrain, line three, for cHamaid the MS. gives 
^tmamaid. 

8. Tearlach mete StemnaU (PoemSy pp. 116-118; MS., 
pp. 160-1 64). In connection widi this poem Mr. Macpher- 

son (p. 116) records a Lochaber tradition that, on the 
unfurling of the Royal Standard in Glenfinnan, the bard 
recited it, with Prince Charles sitting on his knee. It is ihd 
case that the poet was known to the Prince before this day. 
Bishop Forbes (Scot. Hist. Soc, vol. xx. p. 352) relates the 
following incident; the bishop, be it observed, always speaks 
of the poet as Captain Alexander ]\l;irrlona1d Captain 
Alexander Macdonald was on board the frigate in Lochnan- 
nuagh before the Prince set his foot on the continent [i..e the 
mainlancf], but he acknowledges he did not then know that 
the Prince was amone' the passengers, who being in a very 
plain dress, Captain Macdonald made up to him without any 
manner of cereruony and conversed with him in a very 
familiar way, Bitting close by the Prince, and drinking a glass 
with him, till one of the name of Macdonald made him such 
a look that immediately he began to suspect he was using too 
much freedom with one above his own rank.* Mr. Macpherson 
justly remarks that the poem, as we now have it, must have 
been ' retouched' after 1745. In the MS. the last two lines 
of the first stanza are represented, by ele. ; the second stanza 
is practically identical with the print ; the third stanza of the 
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print is not in the MS., but instead thereof are giveo the 
toliowiug seven not hitherto printed : — 

Aidi ged gbaUi Ids na bfaddeirean glaganaeh bdsdail, 
Chuir baidean beag Ghaidbeal tri bliir air Righ D^ona, 

A dh' aindeoin a fdghlimi 'sa le^>sgair d'a chionn ; 
QfiB na chmiimicb na bb' aca aan am Bi eaiuiin 'san Elirinn, 
Ann am SUori ri gaisge, 'b PrionnB* Hene ri chiSUn, 

Gu'n chain iad an spdirid gu leum oinm le sunnd : 
Tha 80 dhuinn ;i' dearbhadh pi robh i:id 'nnn i^igiu ; 

na'n <^ireadh na Gaidheil lorn t uilo.icb gu Uir leinn, 
Gu n cios&icbteadh Breatunn 's gu n cruinteadh Rigb Seumas, 
La oomhiag 'ala t^Mdh Inohd bkcaaoan an ih^idli, 

'S bblodh D«dna *b a Beabilaioh taiminn a ntinn. 

Gu'n do gbearr sibh au lagb &in a rimieadh le sluuusrcadh. 
Mar ihoileM ri Uillaam ga Seuinaa a cUdobracDi, 

An deis duibb Rigb Tearlacb glan priseil a mbnrt; 
An oriin cha do mheal ach a h-aon diubh Ic dnrachd, 
De'n liru chcart cinnnticb fior rioghail nan Stiubfaard, 

Nach do bUiuaich ar luugh, ar puiuuaiou, 's ar cluip. 
0e Mbairi '■ dadh' Anna mar ddaoe a' enr tghila 
Air ar traoitearacbd sbalaich gu'n d'rinn sibb dA bbAn-rigfa'n ; 

gacb ncacb d'am bu cb6ir bhi na sbuidb' air a' chathair, 
A tbilgeil air cbal mar dbitibbaidb droch bbatbair, 

Qua an d'fbuair sibb mu dbeireadb tore teallaich nam muc. 

Tha aiceid fior-oillteil 'n'ur broinn nacb faigb f«Sinnn 
Bbo aon luibh tha toi(db)ltinn an coilltibh no 'ra momticb, 

Mar tha 'n eaiuit a cbaill cdir dbuibb air a' gbidir os ar ciuuu ; 
Cfaa'n *tSi la^^heai ri IhoiglineaolMl do na traoitattaibli mAr ud, 
A ni dbaiblMaD don cobbracb mur dean traoitiebaan dir 9, 

Ann Am boiseidi}>h d6-dhil tnu chaol-druim an ooiin; 
Gach C4iir i6 gach druffa dbiubh so a th'aig Dedrsa, 
Bho'n tba chnid fain is ar euid-na aig* f o a iteMnuMdli, 

am bribeadh 'a 'g an caannadi la h-augiod 's la tMnm, 
Gacb neacb tba gun don air le riogbalacbd 8b6nruicbt', 

Gu b'anud rii oc hd daamhnaidb dn Dbiannaid ^ 0' Dnihhn'. 

Ur Dia 's 'ur Creidaamh ar beagan de dh' dtnueh 

A bhuinnigcadh a crcagaibh de leuganaii drdha, 

Gu'n chain sibh air cinntinn 'n 'ur rdgraibh d'ur Prionns', 

' If thia Diarnvad is to be identified with the hero of the O^'sianic ballad, tlicro will 
be Atleast two ' mentioiu' of the oid Qmlic heroea la Macdoiutld's poems, the oiber 
hrinf Ooahnlaiiia tPoiMS. n. SSL 
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Ur rigli IB Mr ilogliAohd a dMolwirt air ilteai^ 

*S *UT n-anmannan prUeil air bhrtob thoirt do dheamhnMbh,—- 

Bha 'n iobairt ro dh6lach, ge Ij^idheach na buinn. 
Biodh amhluidh sin dhoibhse mar thachair do ludas, 
An coinneamh 'ur claiginn ubh a thuiteam le idrdaig, 
'Ur mioitadk fo'r «aid<temm a' iigynaadh a* IwiicldiMUi, 
duonii 'ur tr6us((m) '• 'or n-ain-diikadid d*^ iloghaiUi d'or 
dhthaiob. 

As na riim sibh de bhiiraoh feadh gacb sgurr agu» luim. 

Bidh mU' Aaathdma is eeud Maranihta, 

Mtt bhatiiaie na b^isto rinn Serlus a ch&ineadb ; 

Mar sin is na Gai lhei!, sliorhf? ardanach Scuit ; 
Slioohd diicbeil Ghathelus d'aii d'6igbeadb buaidh laraich : 
*& 00 b' orra ria tarraiiiii ann an caithream nan cl4i'n, 

'Nuair a laMulli am nMurdhaelid ga faarr-kiitaadh totre. 
m a leig sibb am baiteal ud L6cbaidb air dbearmad, 
*Nuair a bha sinn le'r Innmihh mar choirce 'g 'ur waira-bbliaiiil 
Mar sin 's an Allt-eiriiiu ur he^ro triath Labhar, 
A db'fbag Alaitaur eochdach gun speirid gun labhairt^ 

An renbalaeh breiin on le Ytitimad dmrrt'. 

Sgap agU8 sgaoi! sibb mar chaoirich roimb mb^rtain. 
An ]k sin Cilisidhe gu'm b' oiUteii 'ur sgiinradb, 

Gaoh fear 'a a mitli teann beul cam air gu pbluic : 
Bha Mondr Ohfino-guiddli a niaig air Mae Caflein, 
Air muin a st^id sbeanga 'g a dbubbadb 's 'ga tbeannadb, 

'S miir a bbith i tboirt tbairis gu'n do gbearradb dbfith'm {duo: 
Cba d'ihag sinn riamb duine gun ri'adh io tbabunb, 
De DA thaoliair am Uir minn dadhllaeh Mhie Gailain : 
Ga meal iad a' Uraaidli mn gacb aon uair a thachraa 
lad ruinne ann an tuasaid, am bualadb, no 'n eacb-reis, 

Gar a leinne bbuaidb lannaoh baaidh pheaanaeh an oiud'a'. 

Lath&afkor'^ laMMhat, MIMkat, a Dhedna, 

On faigb sinne buaidb ort, 's bldh an toa^ air do sg6man, 

Gu sp^iiT an Dia mor thn ann an c^noi'snc thaobb t' uilc: 
Bidb do chadal gle luaineach air do chiuasaig an c6mhnuidb, 
Ma bbios be6-sbradag suae diubb cha'n fhuaraich an g6 riut, 

An 6k i^tdar gUan 6g de phto an deagli atoie; 
Ge do cbaisg thu do pbatbadh le fuil ar flatb uaibbreacb, 
^dh am fion ud ro ahearbh dhuit 'nuair a phaigheaw tu duaie ria. 

' In the older language the phraae might be read Umk I'ofAori i (for do) being 
InqwalfyMpbatad. 8o»tfarai'(">Mi)* OL vol. iL p. S^* flk S. 
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LAbh-hathar e fathaat, a chunihai Dhuidsich, 
Bidb a fedlach sin dajox dhuit mu dheireadh a' chluicb 
A riiiD t^tltair 

FiNlD. 

4. An Aire (Povm, pp. 184-145; MS. pp. 169-174). 
The MS. venion of thu poem differs so much from that pub- 
lished that no satiflfiustoiy oomparison can be made without 
haTing acoeas to both. Accoidinglj, although the poem Is 
somewhat long, it is here printed in its entirety. The pub- 
lished vefsion runs to 78 quatiains ; the MS. version to 64. 
Twenty quatrains of the MS. are not found in the published 
version, eight of which are in the prefiioe or introduction. 
On the other hand the printed version oontains over thirty 
quatrains not found in the MS. Among these are the generous 
eulogy on Captain Duncan Campbell (Poenw, pp. 138-9); 
the quatrains dealing with Colin of Glenure (p. 142) ; 
Lackunn duhh Bhaile-Ghrogain (pp. 143-4), and others. In 
many cases the order of sequence is transposed; in others the 
text is largely altered. 

Here is the text of ' The Ark ' as in the MS. 

Adhra' mWnlaeh nam Mt) 

Air dhealbh nathrach 's a gruimd faar, 
'Nuair thig Tomas le chuid each, 
Bidh ia Dan creacb mu d' bhruaich. 

Thig sennn fhaisdinnean, iju teach, 
Bhcu- a chuidheaii cur mu'n cuairt, 

Am fear tha ioaal twUi gu h-Afd, 
Fetr «ile ga ttr gu Inatlu 

Tliig fdaidliiminli, ttin' agiu ete, 

Tuil-bheum sgriosacb, bh^iiteacb bhnan. 
Air gacb georsa shiaigb is caoracb, 
Eadar Adhrii 's Uisge Chluaidb. 

Bidh t' iubhir 's do gbhoD an staid chruaidh, 

Lasair ruadh a' gualadh stiall, 
Frana teine toUadh egamhan, 

Flob ia caoain feaonadh chiad. 



> The river Aom of Inbh€ar-<Mfra, * InTenuniy.' 
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Na prionnsaoh' oho cruaidh ri oreig, 

*Q &righ air ftii contrblod, 
Bi rteiMiMiUi Itg Unrt otr* gli^ 

A% moud am bug. 

Tha dioghaltaa le guth itd^ 
Uar Uiafnil Abeil an •ptur, 

'G iolach 'a ag iiirnigh gu h-4rd 
Qort M pUbigh theachd air gach erl 

Air gaoh er^ a dhearg an Iknh 

Anns na rinneadh oinm da Uimid, 
De dh' uaifllibh onaraoh priseil 
Nan tri rloghaohd bho ghniomh curat'. 

Thig plaigliaan na h-Eiphib gu l^ir 

Bho speuraibh 's an talamh g'ur murt, 
Cuid eild dhiobh leum bharr chreagaibh, 
Mar a thachair do'n trend mhac. 

Qed chaidh mi gu m' -^htiain gu h-drdail, 
Mar bu chdir do'n h-uilo Criosdaidb, 

Chunnacaa broadar de dh'ion bdcain, 
Chmr air UiaUaolnitli mfhadil ia m'fhiafllaiL 

An d^is dhomh tuiteam ann am cbadal, 
Chunnacaa aialing cbuir orm ciiram, 

Goth 'g an MhimglftTlh anas go agairtaOi 
Dol air thaaohdaireaahd 'iinair dh(di|^; 

Dhol chur uan Guibbneaoh ^ 'na faicill, 
Gu'n robh emaidh Uureitheanaa oilltail 

Bi teachd orr* as leth am peacaidh; 
An ooid creaoh, an oleaehdadh Avhmmi. 

'S gur beag naoli b' aitbieaeh le Dia 

Qu'n do ghin a riamh am p6r, 
Dream a thr^ig an Dia 'a an rioghaohidt 

'S a rinn iuxlhol d'au ouid bit. 

Dh'earbadh rium eaan a ruighinn, 

Alastair cridho lean dc6iiach, 
Kia an standard sin Phrionns' Te&rlach, 
Db'fbuilngeadb b4s as leth na cdrach. 



> CMMnmwA ior DuMmtaek, *a Oampbdl,* firoM the Mtlj raiBaaM <yj)wMm. 
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Dh' earail an guth labhaiit ric-san, 

A cMifigeadh fioB chur .n'r wioraibh, 
A dheaoadh gun fhiUinn da (f)&Fdoch, 
Ro' n tttil ghibbajdh bba go taoagadk. 

S amiiuil gin u labhair miae, 

Gwi glmft drar rii no tholrt bhwithe; 
Labhair mi ris rioghail, sgairteil, 

Dol mn'n teaohdainaehd ri luaitiur. 

A Naoi Gbaimbeulaich an iigh, 

Dean Airce dhuit f^in a bhios ptilt» 

S4bhail do theaghlach gu luath, 
Hw *n toil raadh %* teaolid alriMii. 

Cha ruig i leas a bhi ro mh6r, 

Gu f ogbaiim dU » bid Img, 
Ceithir fichead Umh-choille 'a a dU^ 

'S biodb i dbo Uidir ri er6%. 

Cha d'thainig duine bho d'fhreumh, 
A shiolaich bho baron chi^iphochd,* 

Saor bho bhuilagean Loch-nan-eala, 
Mnr faigh eanald gu faigb oroich. 

Sibh iein m coireach ri 'r diteadb, 
A tiir6i||^n 'ur Af^ *m dlitlidbB, 

"Niudr dhiobair sibh Dia *b an fhlrinn, 
"8 oighie glaa Ikiuaek righ Sdabhaid. 

Tog dd d' mhobhsgaid *9 thoir ort itod 
Air Aire dr adheanamh suaa, 

Thig an tuil-bheum ud oho cas, 
Mar tfaig tarn am Fkdnewb fnar. 

Paidbir de gacb seors' as fearr 
As gachmvuradiiiiiiid'tloo^ 

Thoir cuide riut anna an Air^ 
Tha muir b4ite-ea teacht ort. 

Mu mbnaibb, cba tig iad ad charaibh, 
Cha'n 'eil cnnnart orra 'n drib8ta» 

Bho nach nadarra d an sedraa 
£ingh le Date no TaMaoh. 

Ma tbig a' bbanapbb&td ad ttonaibb, 
Oldag mhi-narach an Obain, 

Ceangail aciir r'lfthr') tie l>hriinndaidh, 
Gu bhi toirt dram do na rdnaibh. 

* Thti riiadiiig in nlwii. Wbtnee tlia dMigMtMn? 
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Ach ma chinneas i 'na lonah, 
A' fllugBehdiiiin be6 le mme iii]iua» 

Gu meal i a nairtealatt flieAlain, 
Aoli • flgeith air o6na Chanaidh. 

Bftrcaidh an (ujl 'nuair oaoh aaoil thu, 

*S maith a dh'fhaoidte gur h-ann an diog^ 

Tkrr Icat do dhilsean 'a gach caraid, 
'8 Barrnacaraidh fag a muigh. 

Thig so cho cas ri beum-sl^ibhe, 
ggrothaidh e leis gach oi thachras, 

Na Oaimbanlaioh bho'n ia rittbail, 
Lomaidli a ganr bho na daohaiblL 

Gun trooain enirear aa daibh, 
Lannar aa iad le reaohd tadd, 

Gu h-&raid Herod ludea 
Sgrioa daon Bhethel 'aireadh The^rlaacb. 

Na Uigadh dl-chuimhn' no mobhsgaid 

Ort Loudon fhagail an dearmad, 
'S fear eile ni mach am paoidhre, 

Ge bu traoitear gheibh a teamunn. 

Thoir dhacbaidh Dughall is Iain, 

gach fear tha dligheach dhuit tMsrug, 
"8 da ""mA trill fhliapfc ciia fltoaid. 

ad Aire, aeh ftg SroaeasgMr. 

Tomhaii agi» euir ri rnaidh iad. 

An dias a« cudamaich dhiubh teaniinn, 

Mur faigb thu cuplachadh ccart diubh, 
Leis a' cbraiceann leig an t-earball. 

Na toir neach air b6nl gu d'lcastair 

Ach p6r de ihleasgaichibh calma, 
Na leig gah eunlaitb a atoaob ott, 

Adt go t e ae hd ai r eachd dk ithalaman. 

Aehachroiain 'a Achamhuilinn, 
FAg aig an tuil iad d'an atlopadh, 

6u8 an caill iad an cuid saluiun 
Fhuair iad saille (an) Blnnareadh. 

Tilg mac prothaist Donnohadh 's an Iheamainn, 

Gu deanamh do Neptun ceiipe, 
'S mur h-61 e na gheibh e 'n t-sidle, 

Skir ahum lia an daoi-fbear tdH. 
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Eflarlirui a chinn 'na rJi/x-hs, 

Seumas am procAdair cliiitach, 
TUg to bheino nam barr-rochd iad, 

Mdlachd noehd is bhoehd ad Bflidideart. 

Mar sin agus Noble goiceach, 

Pom eroite Uiios aig Indu ; 
*B ge toigh le d'ch&irdean a' phUugh ud, 

Leig fo thiil mi daoi^fhew dbbult'. 

Cum a moigh gach fear de d'shedntt 

As Deursach da rireadh *iia chridho; 
Na ceum tyriino do Chomis-'^ion, 

Mu'n daan jui 6 miosa riut tighinn. 

Druid a mach lolihar na h-Oitreach 
Gas an caill e otrach dheamhnaidh,-T- 

Qtt bic mi toiadh do mbalairt 
Tmlbd le iMUaiUi ■■ do igAmus. 

Com ri ^ Doiine1»dh m cAMi, 

'S buin gu oAir ri Inblie ii atha 
'S bho hhio? tu pailt de dbibh Fhrangaioh, 

Cum g\m taing riu casg am pathudh. 

Mu dheidhiiiii fir Choire-chunna, 

Na fhg an cunnart nan tonn c, 
Tboir air bdtrd a steacb an duine ud, 

'S bain ro arnmuwh neo-Iombds. 

Cum a macb fear Chnoc-buidhe, 
Ach goidlieam orl na leig » bhitbadh, 

Ceangail gu daingean ris hiwi, 
Bheir mkah db* 'n uidheem e' chr4-gh«oidb. 

S nuair nighear c d'a ana-bblas Deoneeb, 
'S an fhairg' air a leon uir fas miota 

Spion a steacb e 's tboir dba cordial, 
A bheir be6 e 'n deis a sbliobraich. 

Bidb tigb Chaladair an ddcbas 

Gu leig thu air b6rd gu l^ir iad, 
Bbo'n tba *n oogeie tMnn 'g an agi^badb 

Naob b^ Deteaa an rigb aeb Seanias. 

Acb eoinnsionaiebeain tba le b-didngb 
An BIgh mh6ir d'an o6ir dhuit g^iUeadb, 

Tilg a mach iad uile air f!todradh, 
'S krcan mor f o chdrr an sg^ithe. 
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Bidh sin mar phurgad&ir ac&, 

an gUmadli *guk eartadli Mh> *tk lAai^ 
An sin 'nuair Bgiirar iad bho 'm peacadh, 
Thoir ga OMiiih « tteaoli air bdrd iad. 

Ceaagail eii, cat, ia clach-mhuilinn, 

Ri muineal burrail Mhic Nibhdn, 
Tilg sioa e le Qdart 's le cudum * 

An enuw fllaganabh na dftlaami. 

Air nco, ma's e do Ihoii fein e, 

Ooni agMl e ga femn fitJueh, 
*B biodh e cuide ris a' chalaman; 

Gn'a oniri' air falbh iad 'nan ditliia. 

Southall, creachadair nam bantracb, 
Nan (lilleachdan fann, '? nan dedraidbi 

lobair suas air altair Mcptuin, 
Air «m a chreadum a dhft-bluarl. 

Tigheania nan Ard, ma cbasas 
S tint *8 a 'g amaduMUi didein, 

Tha 6 de 8he6r8a glan suairce 

Nacb robb fuar do'n teaghlaeh rlog^iaiL 

Tboir dhasan ionad cho tm'tnench 

'S a bhios agad anus an Airce, 
Biadh is aodach 's mdran dibbe, 

*8 gitdlaehd ga b-innteh d'* diJdrdean. 

CSaiptin Sgibinnn an tiadtear, 
Q«d robh 6 raoM 'a a' gal riat» 

Tearmad no iocbd cha do thoill e, 
mgh nan slaoightirean am balach. 

Ceangnil bnlln I'm mu mhiadhon 

Bhoir pian ilha 's dligbciich d'a choire, 

S ituair bbios e de pblubraicb curraidh, 
fflaod leat go h<idlam1i a a. 

Donna^adh boidlia Mae4ni-At»a, 

An glagaire fada 8e6Ita, 

Thoir urcbair dha air an aigeal 
6u leaba cbadail nan sdrnan. 

Gabh air laimb Iain h^n na Coinnil, 

Mo dhilsein ooinniullacb i^idhach, 
Tlioir dha biadb is deoch ia ooinnaalf 

Bout agua gloine 'a a' cAAMk 

> (Mm, a fMmzite wwd witli tii* avtbor, paAapi a vattoiit «f ttdtkrom. 
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Mo bheannachd ort fein, a bhobain, 
Nach do dh'ob bhi rioghail de6naoIi, 

An saogb&l busgadach claoQ-oham, 
B do ohimifladli daonda !• Dtona. 

B' anabharrach do chuduiu zioghail, 
Nadi do tploittdh mar ri dbeb thoi 

Leis an tuU-bheum ud bha ooifeohMUin 
Eadar an Oitir 'a Bncftnw. 

An eachdrainneaii ShoomiiiB bidh sgrioUita 

D'a mh<\r prison rlo npo mbcalltachdi 

Cho 14m (Ic bhua<lhanna!j noghail 

Ri h-ugh bridein mu nc hd Boailtainn. 

Ohdbh thu cuirt 

73 bidh tu buidlieacb air a dbeireadh, 
Deta oabhag air ttezr *• air ballaibh, 
dflto Aire do dharadi Loeh Seflo. 

Mm DtMAn" 6ig. ged tanit 0 'to iMMtdIk» 
Le impidh pra^ain 's 1o gAnich, 

Leig plrimad^i fiha f^h'ionnsuidh'n aigeil, 
'S thoir gu grad a steach l» d' rdp a. 

Sp&rr Aisginnis ann an tuba, 
'S ihg e fo luideart an anfhaidh, 

Biodh e measg iian toim air uideil, 
Ous «D Mill • dmid de'n ain(th)eaa. 

Ma dh' fbair'eas tu (Jaiptin 1 >oiuichadh 
Am meatg an tromlaicb ad migbinn, 

K3r ad atach a' guidhe bdird ort, 
CuidhiU gu aiudail ataadi 'nad diri' «k 

Kduudson, grad thilg (har stoc e, 

'S trie a thnrr dhuinn tostn Thparlaich, 
Bho 'n a shieambnaich e 'na chreideamh, 
Ascaoin Eaglais air a' mheirloacb. 

Gadi ministeir Guibbneach Kha uirnigh, 
*& a ahtiilean duinte 'g ar damnadh, 

Ffcg ami am poigkbur bdim t, 
Goa an caiU e ijgteaaiui anna. 

Ma dii Cbn faar a' dirmlimli dUomhair 
A' fodraadi gu gle chian an uaobdar, 

Ma sgairteas e ' Dia 's Righ Seumas,' 
Spi<m le teumadh tteaoh air ghmr^g e. 
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Ach gabh-sa mu thiiuchioU do ghnothaich, 
Ghu mhoill, guu choimheirp, gon f hAiUmn, 

'S mir a dh'Aithn am B(r)^adkr, 
Air ohionn na dUa dam Airoo. 
Fmm. 

A comparison of the two ▼enions of those poems and 
6ong8 proves, to my mind, that the MS. was written hy 
Alexander Macdonald after the disastrous campaign of the 
'45 was over, hnt before 1751, when he published his yolume, 
one might say even before the humane administration of the 
forfeited estates of Moydart by Captain Duncan Campbell 
was folly established. The poe^ in the interval, added some 
of the most striking coupleto to the famous Affus ho Mhdrag, 
as e.g. : — 

Loaoaidb mi dho dljlth ri d^riiAiltaan 
Agu UdraeMh ri ^geir uhara. 

He found reason to suppress seven stanzas of the poem A 
Thearlaich mhic Sheiimais and to add one, while he largely 
revised ' The Ark.' The deletions and additions in this last 
poem are very interesting. Several of the suppressed quat- 
rains of the Introduction are crude and unmusk»d, but the 
same cannot be said of the remarkable verse (MS. No. 12), 
which is quite in the poet's vein when he means to strike 
hard, nor of those in praise of John Bane of Connel, which 
for one reason or other he also deleted. The most remarkable 
addiUon is the eulogy on Captain Duncan Campbell, a man 
whcmhe castigates brutally in an earlier poem (MS. p. 155), 
as will be seen later. It may be added that some of the many 
cli anges on this poem are so far indicated in the MS. itself. 
There are deletions and substitutions of text, marks and 
crosses on the margin opposite lines and verses which are 
suppressed or altered or transposed in the published version, 
while the quatrain — 

Air neo ma's e do thoil fein e, 
Cum agad c gu foum fithich, 
biodh e cuide ris a' chalaman, 
Gu'n cuirt' air falbh iad 'n an dithia — 
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is 'written, in a smaller and perhaps a diiferent hand, on the 
top margin o£ p, 173. The &ct is, the MS. version of * The 
Ark ' must he regarded as a rough draft of which the pub- 
lished version is the final revise ; so that with respect to this 
poem we are able to have a look at the great Jacobite Bard 
in his study, or, as he himself says elsewhere, in his 'closet/ 
where, he adds, the Muses frequently visited him. 



A SKETCH OF WELSH LITERATUEE 
AimiuK Httghbs 

IKTBOSUOTIOir 

So far as I am aware, there lias not hitherto been published 
any attempt to give a brief oonneetod outline of the history 
o£ Welsh literature iiom the earliest times to our own day. 
I am therefore not without hope that the present sketch may 
reasonaUy but yvrj diffidenUy olaim to indicate the lines 
along which such an attempt might be made, though, being 
the first of its kind, it cuinot he regarded othwwise than as 
tentatiTe. Its defects will be found to be many. My own 
youth, apart from any other consideration, precludes me from 
baring acquired the necessary scholarship and experience to 
do justice to the subject. Still, ' the atrocious erime of being 
a young man/ as Pitt would say, need not |»eT«it one firom 
trying to do one's best, even in spite of a precarious state of 
health. Scientific and scholastic these articles are not meant 
to be ; it has been intended rather that they should be in- 
teresting to those who may be desirous of havinp- some idea 
as to what there really is in Welsh in the way ot literature. 
An exhaustive and complete account of Welsh literature is 
impossible in the present state of Welsh scholarHliip. Even 
the drawing up of a sketch such as the following purpc^s to 
be I have t'ound by no means an easy task, — so little has been 
done, BO much remains to be got through, before anything like 
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a working number of facts can be brought together. Much of 
the best of several writers is still in manuscript, and likely to 
remain so for some time, though a beginning has been made, 
and the buried treasure, slowly but surely, is being dug out 
aud brought to the light of day. Maay an important question, 
too, ia unanswered, and many an interesting problem un- 
solyed; and of these there are some that we can haidly 
expect will ever be satififaetorilj detemimed. 

It has been thought well to give a fairly representaiive 
number of selectiona, which, except where otherwiee stated, 
are given in the modem epelling* and in the translation of 
whidi I have usually been compiled to adopt a yeraion of my 
own, not because I think it the best, but for lack of any 
beside, yet wherever possible making ine of translations by 
others. These I have taken the liberty of attempting to 
correct when the rendering seemed manifestly wrong. Re- 
garding my own versions, I may say in the words of another 
translator of Welsh — the Rev. Evan Evans, in one of his 
letters (1763) — 'Nid oes gennyf fi ddim i'w ddywedyd yn 
amgen na bod ein beirdd ni yn odidog yn y Gymraeg, ac i mi 
wneuthur fy ngoreu er gwneuthur cyfiawnder iddynt yn y 
cyfieithiad ; ond gorchest drom iawn honno,' — ' I can only say 
that our bards are most beautifiil in the Welsh, and that I 
have done my best to do them justice in the translation ; but 
it is a very difficult feat.' In each case it has been the aim 
more to give the meaning than to preserve the beauty of the 
original, whether prose or poetry. It is indeed a diflicult feat 
to undertake to translate into English verse correctly Welsh 
poetry written in the ' Mesurau Ceithion* or 'Restricted 
Metres.' and preserve something of the poetic beauty of form 
unirapairtd. And the flexibility and peculiar homely sweet- 
ness of the Welsh language itself adds to the difficulty. Both 
in its consonant system and in its vowel system — the beauty 
of the latter of which since the close of the Classical Period of 
poetry has never been suffidently understood or i4>preciated 
— the language possesses a euphony unknown to those who 
have no knowledgo of a Celtic speech. It is not a language 
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of ooDflODants, as some Engliah critics not converaant with it 
have imagined ; not even in its written form does it require 
more consonants than English, or indeed so many. The 
digraphs and other combinati<HU9 of consonants, to which 
attention is so often drawn, are, like their English cousins, 
due to the poverty of the Latin alphabet. It has always 
appeared strange to Welshmen that their language should he 
accused of being all consonants by those whose own tongue 
contains such combinations of consonants as ' streTirrfli/ 
'stretcht,' texts' ( = tek6t.s), 'mightst,* 'stoppst,' 'cnisht,' 
'months,* 'cnincbt,' ' crnmpld,' and hundreds of similar words. 
Neither is Welsh guttural, but, like French, is spoken with 
the lips; it is really English, phiioiogisls lell us, which is 
spoken in the tliroat. Prejudice can go far in assigning to 
others qualities which a closer and juster view shows apj)ly 
better at home. Let ns only be fair. For, like all languages, 
the Wekh language in its various dialects expresses the 
chsLracter of those whose it is ; such as the Welsh themselves 
are, so is their language. ' Language/ says Holmes, ' is a 
solemn thing ; it grows out of life — out of its agonies and 
ecstasies, its wants and its weariness* Every language is a 
temple in which the soul of those who speak it is enduined.' 
And it is this soul which the tianslator should try to make 
intelligible to the readers and the listeners for whom he trans- 
lates. I have here rarely attempted to translate the poetry 
into English Terse; ha more would be lost than gained. 
Fortunately, * what is really best in any book,' as Emerson 
says, *is translatable — any reel insight or broad human 
sentiment.' 

It should be mentioned that I have not scrupled to make 
use of all material within reach ; being a compilation, the 
following sketch abounds in plagiarism. I found it almost 
impossible to make individual acknowledgment in every case 
where I purloined fin>m the works of other writers on the 
same subject. 
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Thb Periods of Welsh Literature. 

For something over two thousand years — how much we 
cannot say — Welsh, in stages of development which vre now 
call by different niuneH, has lived on in the southern part of 
Britain, spreadino from the east to the west ; first as the 
language oi the dominant clasn, then as the language of the 
people. The history of the literature of ' this long and still 
vigorous life' falls naturally into four well-defined periods, 
each with its own special characteristics. 

I. Before the twelfth century, 1100. 

Of the earlier portion of this peiiod there is no record. 
The remains of the later portion point to the existence of 
wihat seem to have been a fairly «xtensiTe literature, much 
of it, as might naturally be expected, being poetry of a 
warlike and degiae character. 

n. IWm the twelfth century to the time of Dafydd 
Gwilym, 1100-1880. 

A period of much literary actiTity. Both poetry and 
prose flourish, with the curious peculiarity that, as it haa 
been remarked, the poetiy is often prosaic, "while the prose 
is poetical. The great prose work of the period is the 
Mabinogion. 

1X1. From Dafydd ap Gwiljrm to the translation of the 
Bible into Welsh by Bishop Morgan, 1380-1588. 

A period almost exclusively of poetry, mostly composed in 
imitation of the style of, and in the metre employed by Dafydd 

ap Gwilym, who revolutionised Welsh poetry, and created a 
new period. Modern Welsh really begins with him. Towards 
the end of the [»criod printed books bcq'in to appear. 

IV. From the translation of the Bible to the present day, 
1588-1908. 

A period of poetry and prose of all kinds. 

First Period. 

From the earliest times to the twelfth century, A.D., 
1100. 
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This period subdivides into an eailier portion, called the 
Brythooic Period, when the language was inflectional, and a 
later portion, called tiie Old Welsh Period, which begins after 
the incepLion of the fireneral pruning and softening down 
process that has gradually made Welsh what it now i& 

Brythonic Period. 

What the BEythoiiic period had deserving the name of 
literature cannot be determined. Cseear, half a century 
before the Christian era, telle ue that the Druids of Gaol 
need to learn by rote a laige number of ▼erses, which were 
not committed to writing. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that a similar custom obtained amongst the Britons or 
Brythons of Britain, of the same stock as the Gauls, i\>r we 
are told that the latter came here to be perfected in Druidic 
lore. Whether this was so or not. there is no proof of it ; 
merely the faint voice of tradition which echoes that three- 
line stanzas were once in iirb, and that the falling of things 
into threes and triads m the hands of the Welshman is by no 
means new. All of this early Brythonic time that has come 
to us is a number of 'proper names of men and places 
mentioned in works written in Latin or Greek liom the 
time of Pytheas down.* 

Old Wslbh Period. 

When we enter the Old Welsh Period we see a greater 
number of landmarks, and the prospect begins to brighten, 
though slowly at first. To this period belong the Glosses, 
which are Old Welsh words written here and there on Latin 
manuscripts to explain such of the Latin words as presented 
difficulty to some Welsh students of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Possibly some of the earlier Glosses maj reach 
back to the eigh^ eentury, bat ihw u doubtfbL Of the 
mannscripte eontaining Gloeeee may be mentioned as examples 
that at Oxford known as Oxonieneia Prior, which oonaieta of 
aoTenl parte; and two of those at Cambridge, the one of 
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which contains the Ghnstian poet lunencus's paiaphnuBe 
of the Gospels, the other poetry by Martianps CSapella — 
Carthaginian who wrote Latin yerse in the fifth oentuij. 
These manusoripts were probably written and annotated 
' for use in the monastic schools of Wales.' It is a pity those 
old Welshmen were such good scholars ; had they known 
less Latin we should probably be able to learn a little more 
about them and their lan|piage; they would have glossed 
more* 

FlIOSB. 

There are also in the Liber Landavensis or Llyfr Llan DILf 
— the book of Llan Dav or Llandaff in South Wales — * several 
bouiiJanes and other bits of Wekh ' belonging to this period. 
The book itself is a collection of Church documents in Latin, 
and was written in the next period, being therefore of later 
date than the Welsh it contains. It is supposed to have 
been compiled by a oertain * GkJfind, the brother of Urban, 
the last bishop of XJandaff mentioned in it. This Galfrid is 
identified by Dr. Gwenogvryn Eyans with Geoffirey of Mon- 
mouth.' The oldest manuscript of it, and apparently the 
original one, is that at Gwysaney, or Gwysannau, in Flint- 
shize. There are two printed editions ; one brought out in 
1840, the other at Oxford in 1898. 

The Laws. 

Next we haye the Laws, which, we are told, are the tribal 
customs of Old Wsles reduced to writing by Hywel Dda, or 
Howell the Qood, Prince of Wales, in the tenth century. 
' The preamble prefixed to eadi of the codes that has beoi 
handed down to us in substance (though in yarying language) 
records that Hbwel summoned four men firom each cantief 
in his dominions to the Ty Gwyn, which is identified by 
modem antiquaries and fiur-reaching tradition with Whitland 
in Carmarthenshire,* to compile the Laws. The compilation 
is called by Welshmen * Hen Lyfr y Ty Gwyn/ the Old Book 
of the White House. * This ancient manuscript has not come 
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down to us, and what we liave is a number of manuscripts of 
considerably later dates, presenting a general similarity in 
substance combined with considerable differences in detail. 
These manuscriptri appear to be transcripts of older books, 
which had probably received additions from time to time 
either authoritative, as coming from a ruler, or as being the 
notes of judges or lawyers who had become the posseesors of 
docaments which were naturally, from the difficulty of re- 
production and the pauci^ of tlieir number, eadxemely 
▼aluable.'' 

The earliest Welsh manuscript of the Laws is the 
Yenedotian version, embodying the kws and customs of 
North Wales, written in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, and contained in the Black Book of Chirk, now in 
the collection of manuscripts at Peniarth, in Merionethshire. 
The best printed edition is that of Aneurin Owen, published 
in 1841. 

Although these ancient records scarcely come under the 
head of literature, as the term is usually understood, it may 
not be whoUy out of place to cull a selection or two. The 
following description of the form of pleading in respect of 
landed property is not without its litenury interest : — 

'Qwedi daiflEb eisfeedd yn gyfreithiol, fel y dywedasom m uohod, 
yna y mae iawn i'r ynad ddywedyd mth y ddwybhud, "Tmddy- 

wedwch o gyfraith Tveithon." 

' Ac yna iawn i r ynad ofyn i'r hawlwr, " Pwy dy gyngaws dl, a 
phwy dy ganllaw ? " Ac yna y mae iawu i'r hawlwr eu henwi. Ac 
yna y mae iawn i'r ynad ofyn i'r hawlwr, " A ddodi di goUi a chaflael 
yn eu pen hwythan?** Ae yaa y mae iawn i'r hawlwr ddywedyd 
** Dodaf," «b el Ac yna y mae iawn i'r ynad ofyn i'w gyngaws ao iV 
ganUaw, a safant hwy iddo et yn yr hyn y mae ef yn ei ddodi amynt 
hwy. Ac yna y mae iawn iddjTit hwythau ddywedyd, " Safwn."' 

' A(t(^r they have sat let;ally, as we have said above, then it is 
right fur the judge to say to both parties, "Do you now mutually 
speak of law." 

< And then it is right for the judge to ask the plaintiff : " Who is thy 
pleader, and who is thy guiderl" And then it ia right for the 
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plaintiff to name tbem. And then it b right for the judge to aak 
piftintiff: ** Wilt thoa pat to lose and to gain in their hands?'' And 

then it is right for the plaintiff to aay, "I will" And then it 
is right for the judge to ask his pleader and "his guider whether they 
will stand by him in what ho is intrusting to them. And then it is 
right for them to say : " Wo will"* 

The same questionB having been put to the defendant :~ 

'Tna y mae iawn i*r ynad ddywsdyd wrth yr hawlwr : " Hawl di 
weithon dy hawL" Ac yna y mae iawn Vt hawlwr ddechren ' 

'Thon it is ri^ht for the judge to say to the plaintiff: "State 
now thy cause." And then it is right for the plaintiff to begin.' 

Another pasBBge tells us how Welsh yonng men of the 
olden time came of age at foorteen : — 

' Ym mhen y bedwaredd fliwjddyn ar ddeg y dyly y tad ddnyn si 
fiib ar yr arglwydd, a' i orchymyn iddo. Ac yna y dyly yntan vrhau 

iddo, a bod wrth fraint ei arglwydd. Ac ei hun piau atob drosto 
o bob hawl a ofynner iddo. Ac ei hrni piau meddu ei dda. 
Ac ni ddyly ei dad ei faeddu mwy najj ostron; ac os maedd, gan 
gwyno o'r mab rhagddo, ef a fydd dirwyog, ac a wna iawn iddo o'i 
sarhad' 

' At the end of the fourteenth year the father is to bring his son 
to the lord, and commend him to his charga And then the youth 
is to do him homage, and to be on the privilege of hi<? lord. And he 
is himself to answer to every claim that may he made on him. And 
he is kimijeli to possess his property. And his iathor is not lo 
oorrect him, more tiian a stranger ; and if he oorrecto him« upon 
eompUunt made by the son agMiit him he shall be salgect to iao, 
and shall do him right for the insult' 

As we have seen, the extant copies of the Laws include 
the additions and amendments of later times. 'No copy of 
the text in its original form is known to be extant/ and 
though 'the Chiric Codex lepzesents Welsh prose of any 
extent in its most primitive form, and the manuscript must 
be regarded as a transetipt of an earlier one/ we oannot he 
certain that we have the prose of Howel Dda's time as it was 
then written, or that we have it not. 

So muoh, then, for the prose of the period But it is not 
to he supposed that the subjeet is exhausted Whether 
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there was anytbinp: much in the way of a written prose 
literature diuiiig this period, it is not possible to say; that 
there existed an immense mass of traditional, floating litera- 
ture is without doubt. The Arthurian legend was not new ; 
traditional lore about old Celtic gods and heroes, ab( ut magic 
and illusion, were fertile themea for the * storiawyr ' or story- 
tellers of the time. And perfect prose, like that of the 
Mabinogion of the next period, does not as a rule spring 
into existence without there having been a long and adequate 
preparation. 

POKTBY. 

Besides all this, there is a bodj of poetry, attributed to 
various bards, but chiefly to the three, Aneirin, Llywaich 
Hto, or Lljwarch the Aged, and Taliesin, who seem to have 
lived somewhere in the darkness of this Old Welsh Period. 
Here we have the starting-point of Welsh literature as 
known to us, and hence the present period is called in Welsh 
' Cyfiiod y Oy^nfeirdd,* or the ' Period of the Primitive Bartis.' 
The poems which are ascribed to these doughty minstrels of 
long ago will be the subject of the next article. 

(To he oonCtmiecli) 
NIGHEAN BIGH EIBEANN 

KbNNETH MACLEOD 

[Thi stoiy whidi this ballad tells is a favourite one in Gaelic lova A 

young hero goes to woo the King of Erin's daughter, who, however, 
makes such impossible conditions that the suitor loaves in a temper. 
No sooner is he gone than the lady changes her mind and, disguising 
herself as a milkmaid, meets him among the shielings, makes love 
unbhishingly to bim, sad brings him to her ftet Soon after this 
enooonter the hero takes iU, mi Vm on a fever-bed for five quarten 
— hut never once in all that time comes his lady-love to inquire for 
him. When nt last she does come, she merely flings a word at him, 
but even that is enou2;h to pull him out of l>cfl and send him to the 
shinty-strand to do great deeds. There, after he has relieved his 
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feelings by cursing womaiikiud for their sauciness and fickleness, he 
suddenly discovere that the King of Erin's daughter and the maid of 
the shieling are one and the same person — and th«w and thai he 
cazrieB her away to the church and marries her. 

To form the text given here, five different versions (picked up 
respectively in Eigg, Skye, Uist, Lorn, and Morvem) have been 
collated, also, use has been made of the fragment printed m 
Sinclair's Oranaiche. The ballad is written in literary form^ but 
pecoliariiiea of diction have, of oouFse, been preBerred.! 

Cbaidh mi shuirghe air uighum Kigb Eireaniis 
Dhiair an <ailin id naoh b' fheudar — 
CSaiitaal air gaoh CDOCia grfiiMh 

Muileann air gach sruth an Eirian, 

Aighean-d^ra air gach r^idhUdh,* 

Gaisgich a' sior-chur an t-sl^ibhe 

Fhad '• a nhaireas r^ na grtinei 

Gat air am biodh tri fiobead earball, 

Cu le shuil dheug 'na eudann 

'S uiread eilo chon na h-«5ilde, 

Each a db' itheadh C4in na h-£u*ea]m* 

'S air naeh beireadb Inatbs na F^nnei 

Long is fir a dheanadh reubadb 

O Dhruim-Suain * gu Tir-na-GWjge. 
Thug i mionnan, b6id is briathar, 
Nach aineadh i a taobh ri m' cbliatbucb 
Chu am fiu|^«Mulh i a b-iarrtaa 
'8 ma tbi;^ ise bdid is briathar, 
Gu'n tug mise boid ia briathar, 
Cbaoidh nach tillinn-sa 'ga h-iarraidh, 
Ciiaoidh iiach bitbinn-sa 'ga h-iargam, 

Chaoidh naoh deanadb gaol mo liathadh 
Eadar ao ia an diorrais, 

Chailin ft hi bib ri bh6 5, 

Cbaihn an stibir tbu mi t 

Latha dhomh 'a mi siubbal fiaaioh, 
Thainig cailin donn na b-^ridb, 
' CaiUn mise, buacbaill' tbusa, 
Gbilin 0 innis nam b6 mi, 

I The word is given a« proooaacML la it a genuine old dative 1 
> See Nidwlaoa'b €MLio Trcnttitbtt p. ISSw 

* Drutm-AMMi, lit. 'the ridge of Sweden' — the moantain range, Kjblen (Keel), 
between Nomay aad Swedoa. See Windiaeb'a IritiAt voL i. p. 100— iix Uam 
from foot. 
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Cailin o charraig nan crb mi, 
Cailin mi 's gu'n tug mi grkib duit 
N»ch tug piuthar riamh d'a brithair, 
NmIi tog bow d'a fll oc hwui-lrf^ftlitiij. 
Nach tug b<S d' a laogh air juridh, 
Nach tug an t-nan geal d'a mbithair; 
Cailio laise rodaidh ' riabbach, 
"8 god Udgoodk AMO an righ 'gun krtaidb, 
(Sod tlug, diA ghahhainn • am Uiadliiia ; 
'S ged a thigeadb mac an iarla, 
Ged tbig, cba gbabbadb mar an dadna : 
'S m6r gu'm b'annaa learn am buacbaill' 
Tboid • maoh aSr oidhdie ihuaraidh 
'S a ohnireas an crodb-Iaoigh 'na bhiauHdh/* 
Chailin o bi hiu ri bho o, 
Cbailm dig, nach atiuir Uiu mi 1 

Thainig mi Jii^i«*fd ^ an tfith taUf 
'S cba b' fbada mar ain a blia mi 

Gus 'na laigb mi 'n teaaaicb pl&igbe. 

Tbug mi 'm laigbe bliadbn' is r&ithOi 

'S cha'n fhacas an caUin dkan 

Tig^'on a dh' fhanaid eiamar bba mL 
latha dioann na ooigeamh liitho^ 

Bainjg i 'n uinneag a b' &irde, 

'Fhir ud tha stigb, eiamar tba thu 1 ' 
' Cktk'n 'eil mis' acb tiirsacb cri^teacb, 
Fait mo diinn "na dbaalaibh ttmk liam.' 
' AiitneaJ orm mur b'f bearr learn dAa dia' — 

'S sUn an cailin mach do'n iiiridb. 

Dh' eiricb mise mocb am miireacb ; 

CSfaaidli mi aloa li toobb na trigbad : 

GUae mi caman, dniir mi bliro.* 

Cbluicb mi ritbist 's cbuir mi dbi dbiubh ; 

Cbuir mi letb-cbluicb air High M^mus ; 

Letb-cbluicb eil' air Bigb na Sp4inte. 

'S thainig an cailin donn Uimh rinm 

' 'Roagh,' 'forward' — with a suggestion of 'plain lookt.' 

' See note on reidhlidh. In the West the prepo&itiun an ttill retains its double 
use, Uke the Latin tn. ffidtt UuU Om firinaAf An tigh AMUfhmU, CKMi 

tkudof^ 'Xahhuthaidh. 

* Two words are used in this ballad fur a *haU' in thmtj — b^in and leth- 
thhtiA. In Bigg UOiMidi m«uw one 'hail,* two *baiW dM 
three 'liaitfl.' Id Mr rvi rn and Mull the words used are litl-ftjUwr, Mlir* g% 

leth. In nuioy diitricta, bowerer, bdire maana ona ' bail.' 
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*& dh' fharraid i ciod e auur bha mi, 

* BCaith le m* dunid, do k m' nimbaid.' 
Chnm i 'eeuui it vitw ! glim 

' Eifld, a bhean gun chiall gun n&irc, 
Mur bitheadh domh gur bean mo mhiUuir, 
'S gur beau eile ghabh air Uu- mi, 
DhMDMnn uinfenl tit na niklibli, 
lad mar aldomiaoh a' ruith am f ksaidi. 
No mar easgainn del fo lathaicbt 
'S ionnan banarach na h-iiridh 
'S nighean Righ Eireann 'san iulgheas.' 
Thog i 'oeaao ii riao i gun- 
's dh'aithnich mi 'san uair mo ehattd-ghtadh 
BpTil a' mhlrf 's a'cheol-gAiro, 
Gu'ni liV sir! i 's beul iia h-aVihnchd, 
'S rtiult na h-Eireann ua cuid ailleachd— 
*A thug mi 'na eUaobani air ttimli 1, 
'S bh6idich 'n bhriathraich i an trith ain 
Nach gabhadh i fear riV am ikite. 
Chailin o hi liiii ri bho o, 
Chailia 6ig, gu'u stiuir thu mi ! 



STOBIES OF THE MOUND-DWELLEBa 

David MacRitchie. 

In the folklore of most European countries, perhaps of all, 
there are many stories of a race of people whose dwellings 
were in hollow mounds, or actually underground. These 
stories often contain an element of the unreal and impossible ; 
but, on the other hand, they are frequently quite matter-of- 
fact, their accounts of the subterranean people indicating a 
race not very different from ourselves. It has long been a 
habit of most writers to deal with traditions of this class as 
purely the outcome of the popular imagination ; this conclu- 
sion being based on the assumption that no real race could 
possibly live in earthen mounds or underneath the ground. 
But this objection has been quite disposed of by archaeological 

> Here means ' cbaroh,' UMd oftener now m the mom oI ' riUage,' or, in Mme 
diitakAi, af atopping-itonM aoioM a Ind. 
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research ; for it is now clearly ascertained that a race once 

inhaT^itefl Eiirope whose dwellings were in some cases wholly 
under ground, and in others were stone-built structnreg which 
were so covered over with loose stones, earth, and turf, as to 
look exactly like green mounds when viewed irom the 
outside. 

Of the souterrains, or wholly aubteiranean structures of 
this kind, which yet exist in Ulster, an Irisli lady archaeolo- 
gist, Mrs. Hobson of Belfast, gave a careful and detailed 
description at the meeting of the British Association last 
year. Her information is mostly all the result of her own 
personal ohservation. She thus summarises her account : — 

'The sonterrains describerl aro for the most part, Rilitiited in the 
two coTiiities of Antrim and Down. The matirialB are rou^h, un- 
dressed lield stones, no mortar being used. The buildings display 
great diveraity in plan, some being merely oblong ohimlms and l<Mig 
piMages; others cnsosiKoalisped, some reaemblh^ the letter F, the 
same letter without the middle stroke (T), an Inflated stocfcmg, an 

uneven Cftpital W, etc an^ some are circular. 

'The structures are quite dark, of an ovon 1 eiriperature, usually 
very near the surface, which accounts for many being accidentally 
diaeofered, the plough often disfilaeiiig one .of the eo?ering stonea. 
They axe not oriented» yet few entranoea ean be aooooaafbUy photo- 
gimphed during the middle of the day, and, in addition, they aie ao 
cunningly constructed nnd concealed as to bo, in most cases, very 
dithcult to find, in those counties the roofing stones are ver}' largo, 
while farther south occurs a circular type, with overlapping course 
and closed with a single stone, as in some of the tumuli, both sorts 
detnmined, no doubt, by the materiala lying doae to hand. 

Hie souterrains in Oounty Down run to a greater length than 
those of County Antrim ; many are over 100 feet. Ardtole is 108 feet 
loner, Rathmullan 120 feet, Slieve-na-Boley 128 feet Heights of 
chambers vary from loss than 3 feet to 6 feet and even 8 feet, but it 
is more usual to find them about 5 feet. The heights of the chambers 
of one at Shankbridge are aa follow: fiiat ehamber, 8 ftet 9 inchea; 
aeeond ohamber 4 feet 6 inohea; the laat aboni 8 feet» one ef the 
"doorways " being 17 inches square. 

'Greater variety of construction oconrs in Antrim than in Down. 
In the former, two described were scooped out of basaltic ash ; in 
others, rucks in situ were ui^ed and hiled in arLihcially ; in some tun- 
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nelling had been done in harder rock. The entrances are small, but 
the tiny doorways bel;veeii one dtunbor and another are even of more 
diminutiye dimenuoiu— great numbers being too amall to admit the 
averago-sized man — a person having to lie down flat in order to get 
through, and even then the width will not allow other than the 
shoulders of a woman or boy to pass through. 

•Tradition assigns the souterrains and tho raths in which so many 
of them occur to the " fairies/' the " good people," the " Danes " — and 
by the latter is meant the Taatha da Banaan, who are aaid to have 
lived in Ireland M<m the Oelts. This race is always desoribed as a 
small people. It seems impossible that any but a small people eould 
have built and used the souterrains.' 

This lady's reaeaichee have been mostly confined bo her 
own province of Ulster, Irat similar accounts come irom Taiious 
parts of Ireland. Scotland has a like story to telL To those 
who have not visited such structures, I would merely say that 
the known examples in our country can be redconed by 
hundreds, and probably an exact record of all those known to 
have existed, together with those still remaining, throughout 
the British Isles, would bring up the total to several 
thousands. 

The objects found in these abodes are utensils of flint, 
stone (including querns), bone, iron, bronze, and lead, and 
the bones of animals and birds used as food. Kude pottery 

is often found, and in some instances the red glazed ware 
known as ' Samian,' introduced by the Komans. Some of the 
structures are known to have been built in historic times. 
Dean Monro, writing in 1549, speaks of the underground 
retreats of North Uist as then occupied by people whom he 
calls * rebels.' The Rev. Archibald Black Scott, minister of 
Kildonan, in an account of the Helmsdale souterrains which 
he published some years ago,^ observes : ' The student of 
earth-bouse lore cannot fail to note in the list which has been 
given that tlie articles dug out of ihese Sutherlaud earth- 
liouses are mostly such as we associate with the women of an 
early race' ; thereby indicating the domestic character of the 
structures. And, indeed, many of the traditionary sbxies, on 
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the Continent as well as in our islands, whicli relate to the 
inhabitants of such places, represent the women-folk SB 
occupying the position of friendly neiglibours. 

It has sometimes happened that, long after an under- 
ground house has ceased to be occn|jied, new settlers of 
another race have built their houiieii directly above these 
concealed retreats, quite unaware of their existence. Thus, 
at Airlie in Forfarshire, a cottage was supposed to be haunted 
because oatcakes, baking on the hearthstone, occasionally 
disappeared from sight in a mysterious manner. It waa 
thought proper to pull down the cottage altogether, and then 
it was acoidentally found out that the hearthstone was the 
roof-Btone of an underground house, into which the cakee had 
fidlen through a crevice. Nobodj had thought of lifting the 
hearthstone htfore proceeding to the extremity of pulling 
down the house. 

That was in the eighteenth oentuij. But there are stories 
of unascertained date which point to a time when remnants 
of the undeiground race continued to inhabit their dwellings 
even after the arrival of alien colonists. Several traditional 
stories point to such a state of things. One of these comes 
from Wales: — 

'The cattle of the farmer livin<^ at Deunant, close to Aberdaron, 
were u'fiovoualy afflicted with " the short disease," which is the 
malady known in English aa " the black quarter." . . . One night 
before going to bed he was standing a few steps in front of his bouae^ 
meditating over his trouble. " I cannot tmsgine why the cattle do 
not get better," said he loud out to himselfl " I wiU tell you," said a 
squeaky, little voice close by him. The farmer turned in the direction 
of the sound and saw a tiny little man, looking very angrily at him. 
" It is, continued the mannikin, " because your family keeps on 
annoying mine so much/' " How is that ? " asked the fiazmer, sur- 
prised and pusded. ''They are always throwing the elope from your 
house down the diimney of my house/* said the Uttle man. ** Thai 
cannot bo," retorted the fanner, " there is no house within a mile of 
mine." " Put your foot on mine," said the small stranger, "and you 
will see that what I say is true " ITie iarmer complying put his 
foot Qii the utiier s foot, and he could clearly see that all the slops 
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thrown out of his house went down the chimney of the other's house, 
which stood far below in a street he had never seen before. Directly 
he took his foot off the other's^ however, there wm no mgn of house or 
ohimney. " Well, indeed, I sm vmj sorry," said the farmer. ** What 
can I do to make up for the annoyance which my family has caused 
you ? " The tiny little man was satisfied by the fiurmer^s apology, 
and he said — 

' " Tou had better wail up liio duor uu ihia side of your house and 
make another in the other side. If you do that, your slops ivill no 
longer be a nttsMaee to my fioafly and myseE" Having said this he 

vanished in the dark of the night. 

' The farraor obeyed, and his cattle recovered. Ever after he was 
a most prosperous man, and nobody was so successful as ho in rearing 
stock in- all Lleyn. Unless they have pulled it down to build a new 
one, you can see his house with the front door in the back' * 

I do not profess to explain every detail of this story to 
the satisfaction of every critic. But I would point out that 
when it is once uoderytood that an incoming race might 
ignorantly build their houses on the earth-covered roofs of 
underground houses, such houses being actually known to 
hava existed, then there ia nothing to prevent tiiis story from 
b^ng substaatiallj true. The few yards implied by the 
alteiatbn of the door from front to back would he quito 
Buffident to divert the dirty stream from the Ghinm.ey or door 
of the subterranean dwelling. The dairvoyanoe produoed by 
the contact of the feet I take to he a memory of the faculty 
of hypnotic suggestion which is more strongly present in some 
races than others, and which is often indicated as an attribute 
of our earlier races — according to tradition. The subsequent 
recovery of the farmer's cattle is due to the belief that those 
little peoploj like existing Lapps in Norway, possessed super- 
natural power. As for the ' street * which the farmer thought 
he saw beneath him, I would put that down as the embroidery 
of a modern narrator. 

Hiis Welsh story has a parallel in Galloway : — 

' A shepherd's fiunily had just taken possession of a newly-erected 

onstcad, in a very secluded spot among "the hills o' Gallowa'," when 

> The WtUh J'auy M^hf W. Jankja Thonn. Fiihir Umria, huadm, 
1807» pp. 160-163. 
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the goodwifo was one day surprised by the entrance of a little 
woman, who hurriedly asked for the loan of " a picklo saut." This, 
of course, was readily granted ; but the goodwife was so flurried by 
the appearance of " a neibor " in such a lonely place, and at such a 
▼ezy great diatanoe from all known haMtationa, that aha did not 
obseryo when the little woman withdrew or which way she went* 
Next day, however, the same little woman re-entered the cottage, 
and duly paid the borrowed "saut." This time the goodwife was 
more alert, and as she turned to replace " the saut in thesautkit"* 
she observed, " wi' the tail o' her e'e," that the little woman moved 
off towaida the door, and then made a sadden " bdt out" Following 
quickly, the goodwile saw her unceremonious visitor run down a 
small declivity towards a tree, which stood at " the house en'." [She 
passed behind the tree, but did not emerge on the other side, and 
the goodwife, seeing no place of concealment, assumed she was a 
"fairy."] In a few days her little " neibor again returned, and con- 
tinned from time to tame to make similar viaita— homnring and 
lending small articles^ evidently with a view to produce an intimacy; 
and it was uniformly remarked that, on retiring, she proceeded 
straight to the tree, and then suddenly " ga'ed out o* sight." One 
day, while the goodwife was at the door, emptying some dirty water 
into the jaw-hole [sink, or cess-pool J, her now familiar accjuaintanoe 
came to her and said : " Qoodwife, ye 're really a very obliging bodie ! 
Wad ye be aae good as turn the lade o' your jaw-hole anither way, 
MS a' your foul water rins directly in at my door? It Btsods in the 
howe there^ on the aff-sido o' that tree, at the comer o' your house 
en'." The mystery was now fully cleared up [says the modem 
narrator] — the little woman was indeed a fairy ; and the door of her 
invisible habitation being situated " on the aff-side o' the tree at the 
house en'," it ooold eanly be ooncmved how she must there necenarily 
" gae out o' sight " ea she entered her sight-eluding portaL'i 

It is obvious that the narrator of this story regarded 
fairies and their dwellings as equally unsubstantial. And 
both this and the Welsh parallel are told to us by people 
who knew nothing of the existence of real underground 
dwellings. In this respect they are like most of the reciters 
of similar tales. It takes a long time for the results of 
archaeological research to become fully grasped by the general 
mind, and the actual Ikct cyf such subterranean houses is still 

< From Ltgend* oj ScoUith Su^^Uition. Edinboigh, 1848, i^. 30-38. 
VOL. IV. X 
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only known by a comparative few. Once it is know^n, the 
whole situation is altered* It is only a etep from the story 
of the empty souterrain in Forfarshire in the eighteenth 
century, — above which a cottage was built, in entire ignorance 
of its existence, to the stories of a time when such souter- 
rain*' were in occujKition. And any one who has visited such 
places can understand at once those incidents of the dirty 
water from the house above flowing down into the house 
beiow. 

Other points for consideration suggest themselves, of 
course. But at present I am more concerned with the stories 
themselves than with the discussion of all the features wluuli 
they present. 

Two Scandinavian tales of the same kind are recorded 
by Mr. William Craigie. In both these instanoee it is the 
drip from the stable or byre that annoys the lutdeigroimd 
people, and this is remedied by removing the shed to another 
part of the &nnyaTd.^ 

The Qalloway tale not only connects itself with the 
incident of the slops thrown ont from the house above, but it 
also belongs to the dass of stories in which the underground 
people borrow artides of domestic use from the dwdlers in 
aboveground houses. 

Tales of this kind are current on the Continent as well 
as in our own country. Mr. Craigie found three such in 
Denmark. 

' East from N(»rrG-tang in Ulfborg there is a nionnd with bergfolk 
\i.e. inound-po' isle j in it. One of their women came to the farm one 
evening, and asked for the loan of a barrel of ale. The farmer a wiio 
asked where she came from. " Don't you know me f " aaid she : ** we 
have been neighbours for so many yean 1 " EHie then exphined that 
she came from the mound, and got the ale. In a few days she came 
back to repay it, and said, " So long as you refrain from looking into 
the barrel, 80 lonf» shall it continue to give out ale; and your race 
shall be prosperous to the fourth or fifth generation, because you lent 

> See pp. 96 and 1 37 of Soondimurim FM-Lon, bj William A. CrMgl*. Gwdncr, 
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to me." The barrel did continno to yield ale for a long tinio, but 
finally curiosity got tbe upper hand, and the woman must have a 
peep into it, cost what it would. She found it full of mould and 
cobwebs, and after that all was over with the ale.' * 

I scarcely require to say that I do not ask the reader to 
accept all thia as truth. I merely quote the story ap a tradi- 
tion showing the friendly relations frequently chronicled 
between ordinary people and the inhabitants of hollow 
mounds, or earth-covered bee liive houses. Incidentally, it 
may be noted that the latter class are here represented as 
possessing supernatural power. 

From Denmark alao cornea the tale of the 'Borrowed 
Petticoat.' 

' On Mors, in Jutland, there stands a mansion called Overgarth, in 
wMeli tliera once lived a lady, Fra Metta by naimi A fittlebaigman 
a moDnd-man] came to her one day, and said, " Fra Hette of 

O^eigarth, will you lend Fru Mette of Undergarth yourailk petticoat 
to bg married in " This she did ; but as it was a long time before it 
was brought Imck slif> wont to the mound one day, and called from 
the outside, " Give me back my petticoat." The bergman then came 
out, and gave her the petticoat, all covered with drops of wax, saying, 
*' ^ce you have aeked for it, taike it as it is; but if you bad waited 
a few days there would have been a diamond on it for every apot of 
wax'"* 

Another Danish story tells of a little mound called 
Drageh($i: — 

'The little tiolla who lived in this mound often resorted to a imall 
farm dose by, which now is given up. There they often borrowed 
varioaa articles, especially for fostive occasions. Thus one of the 

trolls nnmed " One-Leg," came once to the farmer's wife, and told 
hor ho was to be nmrried, and therefore wanted to borrow dishes, 
ladles, and many oLlier things.'' 

Denmark is full of stories of the mound-folk and under- 
ground people. Mr. W. G. Black Kpeaks of them thus, in 
connection with a tradition relating to .Finn, the king of the 
dwarfs. These dwarfs, he says — 

> Craigie, op. cU., p. 117. . * AmL, pp. 118, 117. 

* Ibid,, pp. 108, 109. 
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'Were an odd small, tricky people, whom the Frisians found in 
Sylt [a Danish island] when they took possession. They lived under- 
gnwoid, wove red caps, and lived on berries and mussela, fiah and 
budi, and wUd [buds'] eggs. They had tboaa axes and knhrasi and 
inada pots of clay. They sang and danced by moonlight on file 
mounds of the plain which was their homes, worked little, were 
d^eitful, and lovod to stm] children and pretty women : the children 
they exchanged for their own, the woinoii tiioy kept. Those who 
lived in the bushes, and later in the ^ ricaiauders own houses, like 
our own brownies^ called "Pucks," and a nndj dell near Bzad^ 
rup is still known as the Pukthal [or Pucks' Glen]. They had a 
language of their own, which lingers yet in proverbs and children's 
games. The story of King Finn's subjects [observes Mr. Black in 
conclusion] is evidently one of those valuable legends which illumin- 
ates dark pages of history. It clearly bears testimony to the same 
small race having inhalnted Friesland in times which we trace in the 
caves of the Neolithic age^ and of which the Esquimaux are the ouly 
sorrivoia*' 

All who have paid any attention to similar txftditions in 

our own country know that their testimony corresponds with 
that of the Continent. Our stories, boUi Celtic and non- 
Celtic, relate how people of ordinary stature, living above- 
ground, occasionally enter the dwellings of the small race, 
which are either wholly iindergronnd or are within hollow 
mounds. There they find that the rl omeRtic utensils of the 
dwarfs are of the kind which we now label ' prehistoric' in 
our tnuseums. The copper or bronze vesRels which dwarf 
women sometimes leave behind them when discovered sur- 
reptitiously milking the cows of their neighbours are likewise 
of an antique form. Further, the little people are described 
'ciii licl})inij; themselves to the beef and muttori ot' their neigh- 
boura, alter iuiving siiol the aiunials with flint headed arrows. 
Melodies said to have been obtained from them, and known 
as 'fairy tunes/ are still sung by the peasants of oertam 
localitieB. And many femOteB in many diabnets are belieTed 
to have inherited some of their blood. Among the people of 
Guernsey, indeed, there is sud to be a strong infiision of 

1 HeligolaHdy by W. Ci. Black. Blaokwood, 1888, pp. 71, 72. 
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fkiiy blood. An old tradition in that island rdates how 
QusBOB&y was once invaded by fiories, who fought a Uoody 
battle with the natives^ killed or enslaved all the meu, and 
married the women. (See the Gentleman's Magazine, 
AJOgOiBt 1902.) In spite of the atmosphere of unreality and 
impossibilitj that enshrouds many of these stories, the state- 
ments are often verj homely and matter-of-fact. This is 
evident in some of the stories which T have already related. 
Campbell of Hay gives us one of this kind, obtained in 
Barra; — 

' There was a woman in BsUe Thangasdail, tmd she was out seek- 

a couple of calvos; and the night and ktoness caught her, and 
there caiao rain and tempest, and she was seeking shelter. She went 
to a knoll with the couple of calves, and she was striking the tether- 
peg into it The knoll opened. She heard a gleegashing as if a pot- 
hook weie elsahing beside a pot She took wtnodn, and she stopped 
striking the tether-peg. A woman put out her head and all above 
her middle, and she said, " What business hast thou to bo troubling 
this tulman in which I make my dwelling 1" "I am taking care of 
this couple of calves, and I am but weak. Where shall I go with 
them?" "Thou shalt go with them to that breast down yonder. 
Thou wilt see a tuft of grass. If thy couple of salves sat that tnft of 
grass, thou wilt not be a day witliout a nulk cow as long as thou art 
alivs^ bsoause thou hast taken my oonnseL"'^ 

The scene of this story is laid in the island of Barra, but 
it would fit in admirably with a * Fairy Knowe ' in Orkney, 
whieh I aasiBted in excavatuig not long ago. It was locally 
known as the ' Fairy Knowe,' and of course it was tradition- 
ally spoken of as the abode of little peopla We found that 
it was not a natural hillook at all, but a stone-built structure, 
covered over with stones, earth, and turf. It contained two 
rooms built in the * bee-iiive ' style of architecture, and each 
having a recess at the north end, where there were evident 
traces of the action of fire on the stones. The rooms were 
not connected. Each had a nanrow, little passage of access 
entered from the south. These passages were each four feet 
long, with a breadth varying from 18 to 24 inches, and a 

* W^H Highland TaUs,ViA. iL p. 3Q. 
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height varying from 12 or 13 inchea to 18 inches. Of course 
the people who built and used such passages must have 
crawled along them, :is modern Eskimos do in the similar 
passages of their simihir dwellings. But the measurements 
which I have given cieuute that the inhabitants of this Fairy 
Knowe must have been Httle people.' 

In Mr. Craigie's Scandinavian collection there are several 
variants' of an incident of which the chief feature is that 
some paaser-by hears a voice calling out from a mound, 'Tell 
So-and-tio that Such-a-one is dead. In one case il is, ' Tell 
Black- Eye that Viting is dead ' ; another has, ' Make haste 
and drive home, and tell Finkenaes that Jafet is dead ' ; 
while anotber has the cuiiom injunction : 'Tell your oat tihat 
Knunemurre [* the grumbler'] is dead.' In each veraioii the 
person to whom the message is given repeats it at home in 
the hearing of the person indicated by name, who thereupon 
exdaims: 'What! Is So-and-so dead? Then I must 
huny home/ 

Dr. Panken, a Blemieh folkloiist, also records the same 
story as current in North Brabant One yeaam given by 
him is to this effect:' — 

' A carter was once going with his cart along the road from Kiet- 
hoveu to Keersip. Not far from the Kabouterberg [this is a generic 
term for a be^ or hillock believed to be inhabited by mound -people, 
otherwise kabSutera], wluch is known as the Duivelsberg, or Derils' 
Hillock, he saw a kabouter-manneke [or dwarf] wandering along the 
road, and saying sorrowfully and unceasingly, " Kyrie is dead ' " 
The carter came to the hainlct of Keersip, and there ho put up it the 
inn where Adrian Kouings now lives, and related wkh amazomeut 
•11 thab he had seen and beud. Scarcely hid he done so when, to 

' All the credit of this work of oxrivution and discovery u due to Mr. M. M. 
Obarleson, F.S.A.Scot, Stronmess, although I wai able to render Ilim some slight 
aaaisteiiM, For tbe detetb, m« bl» «eocnint In Onadian Popcra, StromiMn, 1905, 
ppu 11SI>110^ and the Procuding$ of the Society of Antiqtiaru* of Scotland, 
vol. xxxvii. pp. 352-359; also my artioU the * Interior of a Fnirj KnoU' in tlw 
Sc^Uiik Review of 9th November 1906. 

' Scandinavian Folk-Lor$, pp. 112-115. 

3 Noordbrabanttek* jSflfWi oollootod by P. N. Pftokm, Te Bnebt» tnj L. BiMck- 
maos, p. 14, 1893. 
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his ^till frre iier astonish uiont, a queer kabouter-inanneke spraiig up 
from beiieuih Liio table and cried out, " Och ! is Kyn& dead ? " 

< It thus became evident that Kyrifi wm alao * kahoiuUrf who in- 
habited the Derib* HiUoek alnedy lefened to.' 

Many other kindred stories, current in the same part of 
Europe, oould be related. Some speak of the time when the 
hillock-people trekked away from the distnct. One tells of 
how » hunter, seeing a hillock-dwarf mnning away fivjm hint, 
shot him dead witi^ hie gun. But so numerous are those 
stories that they would fill volumes. 

Their chief interest to Gaelionapeaking people lies in the 
&ct that what Teutonic people call berg-folk are obviously 
the same as the QwHio fir^iidhe or dcunne aidhe» I know 
that a popular interpretation often given to that term is 
' people of peace/ But Dr. Thomas M'Lauchlan, a thorough 
Highlander and a ecli lar, long ago pointed out the fallacy 
of confounding the GaeHc word meaning 'peace' with the 
Uke-sounding word denoting a conical mound or hill. And 
he insisted that the dctaine'Sidhe were so called because 
they were mound-dwellers, or berg-folk. Of course, Dr. 
M'Lauchlan believed them to be purely imaginary beings. I 
only quote him here as an authority on Gaelic philology, and 
few will question his right to be so rej^arded. And, although 
I can claim no such position myself I may add that all my 
researches into Gaelic folk-lore fully substantiate his conclu- 
sion. For example, the Irish manubcripts collected and 
analysed by Dr. Hayes 0' Grady, in his Sih'a Gadelica, all 
show that the primary meaning of the word is a conical hill- 
top or hillock. It was a sicl (the d being unaspi rated at 
first), or, in a compound form, a sid-brug, i.e. a mound- 
dwelling. Eventually, by a process not uncommon, the 
name of the dwelling was transferred to the dwellers — who 
became themselves known as 'the Sidhe' — ^the compound 
form md'bmg or hrog becoming tdth-bhroch, sirwt^ sUhieh, 
as applied to the dweller instead of the dwelling. 

Beferenoe may be made here, very appropriately, to a 
paper read by Miss £. Andrews belbre the Arehaoological 
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Section of the Belfast Naturalists' Field Club on 12th 
February 1908. The following precis is taken iium the 
Northern \Vldg of 14th February : — 

' Miss Andrfiws referred to ratlia and souterrains being spoken of 
by the country people as forths and coves, and said it was in these 
coves the fairies dwelt, and kept their prisoners — women, children, 
andemimen. Theentranootomanyof tiiesouteminauiDafbrt^as 
examplfli in Ulater» the atone fort new Altnadua Lougb, and Giook- 
a-broom, near Balljcastle^ may be mentioned ; also, although not in 
Ulster, the Mote at Greentnount, described by the Rev. J. B. Leslie, 
in his history of Kilsaran, County Louth. Above many souterrains, 
such as one near iScollogstown, County Down, and Cloughnabrick, 
near Bally castlo. there is no rath. Danes and Pechls are also con- 
neeled with ratha and soutemdnaL BaUyoairn fort* near Oolerame, 
is one of the so-called ** Danes' Forts," and it is said the fanilden^ 
having no wheelbarrows, carried the earth in their leather aprons. 
The Danes are sometimes spoken of as short, sometimes as tall, 
people; the latter are probably tUo medijeval sea-rovers, and the 
short Danes the Tuatha de Danaau. The Danes made heather beer, 
and the tiagioal ending of the fitther and aon, the last of th^ race, 
who ponahed rather than reveal the aeeret is a tale known through- 
out Ireland. The same story is told in Scotland of the Pict& Both 
Danes and Pechts are said to have hnd 1 iiT^n feet, and, according to 
one account, the Dane bad sucb lonj,' arms he could pick anything 
off the ground without sioopmg. Long arms are a characteristic of 
the Lapp and ci the traditional dwarf of Japan, probably an ancestor 
of the Aino, and Sur Harry Jdinston atatea that a pigmy's feet are 
larger, and hia arms proportionately longer than in well-developed 
Negroes, European?, and A.siatics. The fairy assumes a weird form 
in the Baushio, whoso wailing is hoard before the death of members 
of certain families, but not necessarily aristocratic families. In 
many respects, however, fairies are akin to mortals ; they are quick 
to revenge an injury, and it is otHundered very imlueky to ealtivato 
a rath. The Irish fairy remains a pagan, difTcring in thia raspeot 
from the Swiss dwarf. After referring to the Sidh where, according 
to the Colloquy of the Ancients, the Tuatha do Danaan d.vcit the 
conclusion was drawn that in the tradition.s of fairies, Danes, and 
Pechts, the memury is preserved of an early race or races of short 
atotiare, but of oonaiderable strength, who built underground dwellings, 
and had aome skill in musio and other arte. It is possible that aa larger 
raoea advanoed these small people wwe driven southwards to the 
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mountains of ^Swii^oriand, westwards towards the Atlantic, and 
northwards to Laplaud, where their descendants may still be found. 
No doubt there is a large supernatural element, especially in the 
atoriee of the fairies, but the same znay be said of die tales of intches 
in the seyenteenth oentoiy. The witdk was believed* and sometimes 
believed herself, to possess superhuman powers, and to be in com- 
munication with unearthly beings. With the \ndospreftd belief in 
local spirits a (ulk r race of invaders might well fear the masric of any 
earlier people being settled in this country, even if the latter were 
Inferior in bodily and mental eharaeterittica' 

The point of view taken bj this lady is, of course, my own 
point of view. We may differ in some minor details, but 
essentially we are at one. After the reading of her paper, it 
will be obflerved, her opinioiis were ' keenly oriiUaaed.' This, 
also, has been my ezperienoe cm several oocaBioii& It is just 
what might be expected. I do not ask othera to oome to 
any eonblusion but what their reason dictates. So far as 
critimsm goes, it is easQ^ to find minor oljections to the views 
advanoed by myself and others, in this reepeot What appear 
to be oontndioUoy etatoments may be picked out here and 
there. For example, the undergroimd people aie sometimes 
described as using weapons and utensiis of stone or flint. 
This implies a condition of savagery. But, in other accounts, 
tkej are said to have been skUful metal-workers, and to 
possess kettles of copper or bronne. That denotes a much 
superior race. Some accounts speak of them as very low 
in the intellectual scale; while others lead us to believe 
that they were r^;arded by ordinary people as beings 
endowed with many qualities that placed them in a higher 
scale than man. Then, again, there is tlie question of 
language. If they were of an absolutely d liferent race from 
the others, how could they communicate with tiiem in syifjech, 
as they are said to have done? The answer to tliat is that 
although men may be of very diflferent types, such as the 
white men of Europe, and the Red In linns and Eskimos of 
Nortii America, yet they very soon learn enough of each 
other's language to be able to exchange ideas. Moreover, 
several traditions do point to a diff'eieiice ui' language, and 
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the berg-folk and dwarfs ai"e made to speak the language of 
the taller race very imperfectly.^ Another objection is 
that of complexion. The little people are sometimes spoken 
of as black, sometimes as brown, and sometimeri an wlute- 
skinned. To this the reply is that given by Sir Harry 
Johnston; which la that, as there are black, brown, and 
white dwaif zaoea liviiig in Aiiioa and elaewhm to-day, so 
there may have been a Bimilar dimsity in Europe in the 
past. 

Two important points must always be kept in view in 
discuMong this question. The reluctance to accept the 
realistic interpretation of tales about the little people, a 
reluctance still very prevalent, is based upon the belief in 
which most of us were trained, — ^that all those stories were 
purely imaginary. That they could be essentially true was 
scarcely contemplated. Sir Walter Scott had thought of it» 
and so had others before him; but they were few and far 
between. It G^emed clear that the stories must be absolute 
fiction. How could they be true ? Mounds are not hollow, 
and there are no dwellings under ground. Therefore the 
stories of people living in such places must be nonsense. 
But archaeological research has shown that there were many 
underground Iioii^es ; and that many bee-hive structures, 
covered over witli turf, looked exactly like green inuunds 
from the outside, and actually were hollow hillocks. Anotiier 
objection was : There never wnp a dwarf race in Europe. 
How therefore could these tales of dwarfs be true ? It 
was scarcely believed oven that there were dwarfs in other 
lands. As to that, the evidence from Afrlcii became yearly 
stronger and stronger, and we actually had a visit quite 
lately of UtLle pygmies iVoui the Congo forest. For a long 
time, however, the cry that there was no dwarf race in 
Europe was reiterated. But anatomists, such as Professor 
KoQmann of Switsexland, and sereral others, have ahown 
clearly, from osseous remains, that Central Europe was un- 
doubtedly occupied by a dwaif population, concurrently with 

< Gnigie, op. eit., p. 94. AIm OriiBm** IWonio MyAdon* 
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a race of what we call ordinary stature. These two pointfi — 
the existence of underground dwellinga, sometimes of yeej 
restricted dimensions, and the fbnner existence in Europe 
of a veritable dwarf race, — must never be lost sight of in 
a consideration of the traditional stories of little people living 
under ground and in hollow mounds.* 



THK AGED BARD'S WISH 

(IflANN A BhAIBD AoBDA) 

Oh, ^►3' the ptill brooks make my bed — 
The brooks whh gontle steps that move; 

'NeBth ■hadowuig branches lay my head, 
And oo me, Siiii,0 smile in love 1 

My side at ease lay on the grase 
On flowery bank with zephyrti sweet ; 

And lot the streams that wimpling pass 
In their dear water* batbe my feet 



Let daisies and the primrose pale 
Bedeck my verdant dewy mound ; 

My hand inclined in her green veil, 
Tlie 'ealvie'* at my ear be foand. 

Let boughs in bloom luxuriant bend 
My glen's fair, lofty brow around ; 

Their notes the bush-reared songsters blend. 
And aged, eehoing rodce reeound. 



Let new-born, gushing fountains pour 
From craggy rocks with ivy clad ; 

And to the rolling breakers roar, 
Mdodioue echo answers glad. 



* For det'\iW'(} infnrniation on matters of fact, I may refer specially to Prnfessor 
J. Koilmann'a Fygmam in Suropa (1894), and to articles by tb»t writer, and by 
Pnfetior Thilemti* and myself in the Broiuviek joonwl OMm$ tor tlw year 

1S02. 

* EaUbhaidhe, St. Joha'e wort. 
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Let every hill re-echo loud 

Of joyous herds, the blithesome sound ; 
And eveiy mountain answer proud 

In thooaand lowings rolled aroond. 

Ltt oilvMi disport 

By streamlets' side on sloping hill, 

And the tired kid, its ^^nmhryls o'er, 
Rest guileless in my bosom still. 

On wing of gentle breezes poured. 
Let knibkins' voice oome to my ear ; 

The Ustcmag ewe in fond accord, 
Hot Uflating youngling anawert dear. 

Oh, let me ham tiie hunter s tread, 
Hia wUudug darte and baying honadai 

Aa o'ar naked heath wide spread, 
In doae paxsiut lie eager bonnda. 

Then on my pallid cheek once more 
Shall beaming, ruddy youth appear, 

While sweet the deer-hunt voice shall poor 
Ita grateful music on ray ear. 

When Rhrill the wnding bugle blows 
The marixjw of my bones shall wake ; 

The beagles' bark and twang of bowa 
Tbe ^enoe cf my dream eball break 

And wbentiwoiy, 'TbeategiealaiDr 
Peals deafening from tbe mervy tbron^ 

My heels in ecpta"';- again 
Shall leap the mountain heights along. 

My faithful bound methinks I see, 
My. close companion eve and mom, 

The hills I loved, the rocks with glee 
Tbat eeboed to my piercing horn* 

And to my view the cave appears — 
Our baunt wben darkneae reigned aroond ; 

Ita ^Oiwing flame my spirit cheers, 
Ite joyooe eape in miiib Abound. 

Tben rose the deer-feast smoke <m high, 

•Troig ' gave her drink, her song the wave J 
Nor shrieking ghosts, nor monTitains' rry 
Disttu-bed the slumber oi the cave. 
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O'er thousand hiils with »^eeining flocks 
Their chief ' Beuard ' his mantle throws ; 

Th» dresmt of stag* are in hit locki, 
And on his bead the ekmds repose. 

And o'er the glen fair Scoreilt towers 
When fint hie note the enokoo tttn ; 

And the green hill of herbs and flowers. 
And elks^ and roes, and thousand firs. 

Let joyouii ducklings swiftly skim 
The glassy lake of slender pinee ; 

The rowan red bends o'er its rim, 
A glen of firs ite head enshrines. 

And let the snowy-bosomed swan 
Glide etately o'er theonsted wave; 

Her airy flight betimes 1 11 scan 
In the deep bine above my grave. 

(Vsr oeean oft her way she thrsads 

To where the foaming billows heave ; 

Where to tbe breeze no canvas spreads, 
Nor prows of oak the waters cleave. 

O swan ! from mountain height or soaor 

Urifnlfl thy mournful tale of love ; 
Palo pilgrim from the waveland far 
Thv music chant in heaven above. 

Up ' and to gpntlp, "^oft refrain 
Thy sorrow's doleful tidinjr^ sing ; 

And caught from ihee the plaintive strain 
Let allMnelodtons edio rlii^. 

Spread out thy win^^-.- the "ci above, 
Where rushing wmdu their aid impart, 

Oh, sweet to me thy song of lore— 
The eehoings of thy wounded heart. 

Whence blow the moaning winda that bear 
Thy soTTows waifing from the racksl 

O youth, that ever wandering there, 
Hsst kft forhwn my hoaiy looks] 



1 Nevis. 
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0 virgin fair and lovely, now 
Thy WoUtng eyea th«r Wtttttt ihed ; 

Blest 6V«r be the marble brow 
Ilukt ne^er shali quit the neiiow bed. 

Mine eye is dim ; O wind i then say 

Where grows the reed of moarnfol sound : 

The spotted troiit there buoyant play, 
In sportive contlict darting round. 

Oh, raise me with an arm of might, 
And 'neath the birches lay my head ; 

And wheu the sun is at his height 
Let their green shsde be o'er me spread. 

Then shalt thou cume, O gentle dream. 
That swiftly glidst the stars among I 

Thy mudc be my nightly theme, 
My joys reoaUing in thy song. 

My soul! yon virgin fair behold 
Beneath the oak — the forest ki^g — 

Her snowy hand in locks of gold. 
Her eyes her lover worshipping. 

While by her throbbing heart he sings 
The bounding stags halt on the knoll, 

From eye to eye Ioto's arrow wbigsi 
And in his mnsio swims her soul. 

The sotind is still: her snowy breast 
Close to his heart and bosom heaves ; 

Her rosy Hp to his is prest, 

And in one kiss enraptured cleaves. 

Blest rvcr ho the lovely pair 

That in my soul waked gleams of Joy j 
Dear virgin of the waving hair, 

Be blessed with eharms that never etoy. 

O dream delightful ! art thou gone 1 

Yet, yet a little with me stay 1 
Thoa hsartf t me not : I'm sad— alone — 

Farewell, ye monntain^beights, for aye 1 

Ye viigins beautiful, adieu ! 

Ye groups of lovely youths, farewell! 
lis now the summer time with you, 

^Mth me, for ever winter snell. 
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Oh, lay mc where the caacades' tide 
Rolls thundering from its rocky bed ; 

My harp and shell place by ray Huie, 
My iailiei^s shield abore me spread. 

Gome, gentle breeze, o'ei ocean fair, 
And on me in thy kindness smile ; 

My eliade on wings of swiftness beer, 
And waft me to the Hero's Isle. 

The great, the bnve of old — ^tbese sit 

Sleep deaf to mosie's sweetest sound ; 
When Daol and Ossian opc the hall, 
Night comes — the Bard shall not be found. 

Ah ! ere it come, ere yet my shade 
To Ardven hies, where poet^ dwell ; 

My harp and shell be near roe laid, 
And then my shell, my harp, farewell t 



SCOinSH GAELIC DLALECTS 

Rev. C. M. Kobebtson. 

at for sg 

ISl sometimes takes the place of sg in medial and final 
poflitions in Airan. Whether the seeming analogy of such 
pKmnndattoDS as loisie for lougte has haid any influence in 
bringing the change aboat or not, is not certain. Soihaia- 
gean, the name for the primroee in Eantyre and at the south 
end of Arzan, is aothaistean at the nortix end of the island, 
where also brisg, brittle, dtusg, awaken, and loisg, bum, are 
respectively brist^ dhist, and Icist. At the south end the 
change is less frequent, but is conspicuous there in uiste for 
uiflige, water. 

6"' for non-initial sff is a feature of Manx Gaelic; for ex- 
ample, our measgadh, mixing, toisgeal, the left, and soisgeul, 
gospel, are respectively mastey, toshtal, and Sushta! in that 
language, and Sasunu England, Old Sacsunn, and in Arraa 
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at the present day Sasgunn, though the acyective is there 

j^unnach, is Sostyn in Manx. 

Contrasted with that are such northern forms as cosg 
used by Duncan Ban, and coagus for cosd and cosdus, and 
perhaps cas-ruisg for cas-ruisgte, barefoot^ 

gh broad 

Broad gh when non-initial is unaspirated as a rule in 
Arran. Amhghair, affliction, br^ghad, throat, and truaghan, 

a miserable crentnre, are rPRpectively Slmbagair, br^gad, and 
truagan, Agus, and, also ia pronounced there as written, not 
as in North Argyll and West Ross aghus, nor as so often 
in other districts aoghus {ao short). Le6mli:iiin, lion, Old 
Irish J( Oman, from Latin leo, leoneni, sometimes written 
le6ghano, and pronounced with (jh by MacAlpiue is leiigann 
in Arran. At the end of monosyllables especially, as dragh, 
trouble, lagh, law, seagh, sense, sleagh, spear, gh is 7 in 
An'an. At the north end even br^agh, fine, may be heard rts 
br^ag, and at Shiskine laogh, calf, is laog, whence the local 
name Glenlaeg or Calves' Glen. 

In a few instances such as kmhghair, aflBiction, aoghaira, 

shepherd, truaghan, miserable person, etc., gh has its proper 
sound in most dialects. It is sounded in aghaidh, face, in 
Arran, Perth, West Ross, and Sutherland, but is silent in 
fikintyre, North Argyll, and Skye; MacAlpine gives both 
pronunciations. Fcghar, autumn, harvest, Irish fdghmhar, 
Early Irish fogamur, has 7^— faoghar — in Perth, Strathspey, 
and Sutherland; arid />/? — fe'bhar (close e) — in Arran, Kintyre, 
and Islay ; in Skyc it is fao'ar, in West Ross faowar, and in 
North Argyll f iwr {o close), the vowel of the first syllnble 
being short in ail those pronunciations. In West Rohh qh is 
heard in rioghann, a nymph, etc.. sometimes written ribhinn, 
and by MacAlpine rtghinn with gk sounded Hlender in this 
case ; in .Early Irish it is n'gan. In the same district gh 
is heard in l^han, so wens, the local form of l^gan ; possibly 
it should be lkthan« a spelUng favoured by the sound of d 
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(not 00 as is usual before gh and dh) ; cf. ll^gliaach there for 
Ukthaioh, mixe, and the hill name Liaghach for Liathach from 
Hath, hoary. The root of Ukthaofa, mire, is suggested doubt- 
folly by Machain for l^gan. 

Final gh in monosyUables, as agh, heifor* dragh, trouble, 
laogh, calf, leagh, melt, is heard more or less distinctly in 
great part of the west and nortlw-North Aigyll, Skje, West 
Boss, and Sutherland. 

The sound of hk, la v, is given to gh in Easter Boss and 
in Sutherland in a fow instances, e.g. : truaghan, in Suther- 
land truaowan, is truaohhan in Easter Boss, although truagh 
is there truaow, and saoghal, the world, is sttbhal in Suther- 
land. 

gk slender. 

Medially slender gh is often heard in a few words, as 
Idlgheas, fastidiousness, doilgheas, sorrow, duilgiie, more 
diflScult» muinighin, or, as in the Gaelic Scriptures, muinghin, 
trust MacAlpine has it siknt in duilghe and muinighin. 
It is heard in West Boss in builghionn, a half-quartern lottf, 
a fonn marked obsolete in the dietionaries, usually written 
builionn. 

At the end of words^ mostly monosyUables, it is some- 
times heard in North Argyll and seTSval of the islands, t,g. : 
in brigh, substsnoe, x)j^, king, uaigh, grave, hiigh, lie, in 
North Argyll It is heard in laoigh, calves, in Arran. 
MaoAlpine r ep r ese nts gh in his phonetic Bpellings of such 
words often by yh, by y, and by gh, by all which, doubtless, he 
means the slender gh sound. He gives yh in brlgh, but gk 
in brigheil, substantial, and yh in ddigh in the Dictionary 
but y in his Grammar (p. zvi), and at the same page he says, 
not distinguishing broad from slender, *Dh initial sounds 
often like y, and sometimes like gh.' 

Dentals. 

T IB formed with the point of the tono-ne pressed against 
the gum, and is more explosive than in Ki^g^^p*^ In contact 
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witli alender vowels it is sounded with sh after it — tsh — , and 
resembles, except for the difference between Graelic t and 
English the pronunciation of tch in English * etch,' * witch,' 
or that of ch in * chief,' 'rich.' D, often popularly described as 
being like English t, v. oiild be better designated a voiceless or 
surd d. Beside slender vowels it also is followed by sh — , 
dsh — , and is nearer to English tch or ch above than to Engliflh 
dg, as in ' edge,' ' bridge,' or g as in ' gem,* 'giant.* 

Corresponding sounds are heard sometimes proviiicially in 
English, as when t is pronounced tsh m such words aa tune, 
tube, ritual, mutual, actual, and when d is pronounced dg in 
such as duo, duel, gradusd, individual. 

An absence of the sh sound after the slender dentals is a 
feature of the speech of that part of West Ross-shire that 
extends from Loch Broom to Loch Carron, or perhaps to Loch 
Alflh, and ixideed has been spoken of Bometimes as the shib- 
boleth of that district : e,g, in words like teine, fire ; teich, flee ; 
tioram, dry ; tir, land ; Ute, place ; ite, feather ; lite, porridge ; 
t4id, go ; tlie, time ; dean, do ; deas, ready ; an di, yester- 
day; an dingh, to-day; direadi, straight; aidich, confess; 
idir, at all ; maide, stick ; cuid, share, etc In such cases I 
as pronounced in that district resembles English t when not 
pronounced tsh in such words as tune, ritual, and d approabhes 
English d when not made dg in such as due, gradual. 

The slender dentals have the same pronunciations in 
Perthshire in a few words in which n or more rarely ^ is in 
juxtaposition. In taitinn, please, taitneach, adj. pleasing, 
taitneachd and taitneas, pleasure ; in aiteann, juniper, and its 
adjective aitneach, as in dearcan aitneaoh, jumper hemes , m 
cinntinn, growing, cluinntinn, hearing, inntinn, mind, and less 
nniformly in some words like coilltean, woods, and nil It, 
burns, t is not followed by the sh sound in tlint county ; and 
BO with d in foidhidinn, patience ; maidinn, morninp-, with its 
adjective maidneach ; in caidil, v. sleep, etc. Maidmn, Irish 
maidin, Old Irish matin, from Latin matutina (whence English 
matin), has d sibilant in South Argyll and Arran. The spell- 
ing madainn or maduinn, which prevails elsewhere, may really 
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nBpreBent *"*^»*^i?m mth d non-sibil&nt as in Perthahize, One 
instance of non-sibilant slender t in a plaoe-name is Allt 

Chailtnidh, Kaltnej BniD, near Aberfeldy. 

The n on sibilant sound is heard sometimes in Skye, Eigg, 
Nortii Argyll, and Arran, in taitneaob, taitneas, and some 
forms of t^itiun, specially such as have n following t immedi- 
ately — ^taitnidh, will please; thaitneadh, would please, etc. 
It is heard in Sutherland in tilg, v. throw, cast. 

The influence of analogy and the tendency to make excep- 
tions conform to rule often cause the sibilant sounds to be 
given to the elendcr dentals in those cases, especially by the 
more educated speakers, 

Tt is curious that the non-sibilant sound of t hm been 
preserved also in the Manx form of our taitneas. Accoiding 
to Professor Rhys, ' Voiceleas mute t sounded like English t 
should represent Aryan t associated with a narrow vowel e or 
i, and we have it occasionally as in tatnys, now written 
taituys, joy, delight, pleasure.' In Irish apparently the 
dentals have sibilant sounds only in Connaught. 

Li Arran slender c is heard sometimes in place of t in 
taitiim, taitneaidi, and taitneas ; thaicinn e ris, it pleased liim ; 
bbeil sin a' taiciim riat, does that please you? 

An insertion of t in the group sr at the heginniDg of words 
is eharaoteristic of Northern Gaelic, as srad, a spark ; srami, 
snore; srath, a strath; sratbair, a pack-saddle; sreath, a 
row, series ; sreothart, a sneese ; srian, a bridle ; stim, nose ; 
sruth, a stream ; snithail, to rinse, etc. A number of words, 
mostly borrowed, have sir in both Southern and Northern 
Gaelic, as stric, a stroke, a strickle ; stritic, pride ; strai^- 
lifihy rattling noise; streap, climb; stil, stnfe; strtoeh, a 
streak ; stiiochd, yield ; strbic, tear asunder, etc 

In one or two instances in which str is found in the South, 
sr occurs in particular districts in the North. Srac, tear 
asunder, for example, is strac generally if not universsllj in 
the South, but snc in Lochabw. 
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th changed to ch. 

The change of th into ch seema to be univennl in dachaidh, 
home, from do-thigh, and in gu brUh, for ever, written 'gu 
brach' in the 1408 charter. The latter is pronounced gu 
bnlch in Irish and is dy bragh in Manx. Bothan, hut; 
lothag, filly; triath, a chief, etc., and feith» vein, are resp^- 
tively bochan, lochag, triach, and feach in A.iTan. Bochan, 
lochag, triach, and feich are all met with in Shaw's Dictionary. 
Triach occurs in Kintyre, and MacAlpinc pronounces triath 
and its adjective triathail with ch. At the end of mono- 
syllables th is often represented by gh in MacAlpine's pro- 
nunciation, for example, in guth, voice, dliith, wrap, mhth, 
change, maoth, soft. Compare the Manx daghy, dye, our 
dath, and myghin, clemency, our maothainn. 

In Anan a Thigheama as an exclamation may be heard as 
a Chiam, and Shaw gives 'ogchiem, a young lotd'; the 
Manx ia Hiarn, pronounoed, according to Ptofeasor Rhys, 
Chiam. Medially and finally th ia pronounced eh in laitheil, 
daily, snikithean, thread, maith, good, ridth, quarter of year, 
ruith, run. Sdith, soot, Irish a^thohe. Middle Irish stlithe, 
Old Irish suidi, is here sidche. Shaw has laichol, daily. 

In Kintyre sn^thean, ridth, here 'rikkshe,' ruith, and 
stdth, here ' stiich,' have ch. In other instances in this dis- 
trict and also in Tslay ch for th is associated with an intrusive 
slender yowel after long, broad vowels. Thus ckth, husks of 
corn, is here dich ; gaoth, wind, is gaoich, which occurs also 
at Shiskine in Arran ; luath, ashes, is luaich, and Atk, reple- 
tion, is s^ich. 

MacAlpine usually writes mich words with the slender 
vowel and th aud pronounces ch, as in ^ith ' ilich ' for kth, 
kiln; c^ith * ckich,' husks; luaith luiirh/ ashes; sllith 
' s^ich,' repletion. In some instances be gives also the usual 
form. Of gaoith, 'gaoich,' he aays, 'sometimes the nomina- 
tive, and always the genitive of gaoth, wind.' He giv^ this 
ch with alternative pronunciations in some instances in 
sn^itheau, maith, r^ith, ruith, and silith. 
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In thooe tliird nmgiilar fenunine and tliiid plural prefXMi- 
tional pronoona in whidi p or nip ia written, c& is usually 
heard in Arran and in Eintyre. Uaipe, from her, 10 bhuaiche 
and uapa, from them, is bhuaxsha in both districts. So foipe, 
under her, and fopa, imdor them, have th in lieu oip'm. both 
districts. H6iche for roimpe, before her, occurs in Arran and 
r6oha for rompa^ before them, in both districts. Troimpe, 
through her, is rdiche for thrbiche, and trompa rbcha for 
thr6cha in Arran; in Kintjrre they are roiche and ropa. 
MacAlpine writes foithe for foi[>e, fodha and fDtha for fopa, 
roitlic and roimhpe for roimpe, throimlie for troimpe, and 
thrompa for trompa. In West Koss foipe is fftithe, pro- 
nounced ' f6hi,' and might be written f^Nthaigh ; compare the 
pronunciation tliei e ot cloiche, of a stone, viz., 'clohi.* So in 
that district also roimpe ia rc^imhe * r?>hi,' and troimpe tr6imhe 
*tr6hi.' In all cases in which m is found in the usual 
written form o is nasalised in the pronunciations given, and 
therefore nNiche might be, and perhaps ought to be, written 
' r6imbche ' or ' roimhthe,' r6cha ' rumiicha ' or * r6mhtha ' 
and 80 on. 

€^ ia heaxd In others of the prepositional pronouns. 
D]iittbh,of them, written dhiuth by lifacAlpine, is pronounced 
dhiuch in Anan. Leatha, with her, leetha (for le6), with 
them, rithe, to her, riutha (for rih), to them, all have ck for 
th in Arran with lengthening, moreoyer, of the preceding 
vowel lelii'che (with her), le5cha» riehe, but also rithe (not 
rithe), and riteha. MaoAlpiae also gives ck and lengthens 
the vowels, leatha and l^e, ledcha, ilohe, and ribcha. Ck 
where it occurs in those pronunciations of piepositiooal pro- 
nouns is Ibr ^ - 

dh broad. 

D for dh may be noted in two or three instances. The 

two forms iomadh or ioma and iomad are well known. 
Xraidh, certain, is with MacAlpine kraid. In Perthshire tlicre 
are two instances. A thuilleadh (or thuille) air sin, more- 
over, in addition to that, is a thuiliead air sin, and sometunes 
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a thuilleid air sin. Thigeadh would come, would become, 
befit or suit, has taken further the special meaning of ought 
to, with the foim of thigead. The form and use were recalled 
to mind when an old friend, lamenting the indifference to 
Gaelic, spoke of that tongue as *A' chainnt a thigead bhi 
anns an dilthaich/ the language that ought to be in the 
land. J ohn n'Oregor, a native of the county, lues the form 
in this sense in his songs (p. 190) : — 

' Cli 11 11 II lie mi a bhratach uaine 
An! i^hnaicheannas Cloinne Ghrigair 
Le craobh glnubhais dhosraoh bhuadhar 
Aig na It-Uatsleaii mar a thigtad.' 

Perhaps tlie d in this instance has slut ted back from the 
prepositional pronouiia domh, etc., before which the word is 
oftenest used in this sense as * thigead duit, or thigeadh duit 
a dheauamh,' it would be becoming of you to do it, you ought 
to do it. 

Broad dh has the same sound ae broad gh, always in 
initial position, and in most dialects medially in a few words, 
such as diadhftidh, pious, with diadhair, a divine, etc., eadhon, 
namely, fiadhain, wild, fiodhag, bird-cherry, fiodhan, cheese- 
▼at» and iodhal, idol So idso feadhainn, people in west 
Boss. BJkbhun, bulwark, enclosure for cattle, lAbhuinn, 
towers in Esekiel zxtL 4; bkhhuin, bulwarks, in metrical 
Psalm zlviiL 13, is in Sutherland, bkdhan, a burying-ground, 
with dh sounded as the Irish bAbhtin, Middle Irish 
btfdhtSn, is written badhbhdhtin by Dinneen, and pronounced 
nearly bkwan by Quiggin. Baun, in the parish of Eilberty, 
opposite Kintyre, is in Gaelic am B^bhun (with hh silent). 

Final dh receives the sound of gh in monosyllables usually 
in Kintyre, Islay, North Argyll, Skye, West Ross, and, to 
Bome extent, in Strathspey, but not in Perth or in Suther- 
land. In words of more than one syllable, as cogadh, war, 
deireadh, end, monadh, hill, osnadh, sigh, and the names 
Donnchadh and Murchadh, the gh sound is heard in those 
western districts, except Ross, and also in Badenoch. Ta 
West Ross gh is heard sometimes, but is not the usual sound 
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in sucli noims and in the parts ending in dh of verb?, In 
Perthshire the yk bound is confined to subjunctives of verbs, 
and even then alternates with another pronunciation to be 
noticed. 

This sound is heard in ArgjU In a few instances in which 
the written language has mh, as in caitheamh, wearing, 
cjjlranih, mending, etc., creideamh, behef, and deanamh, 
doing, in Kintyre and Islay, and cilramh, deanamh, and 
iomramh, rowing, in North Argyll. All those, except iomramh, 
baye dh, bat pronounced ^, as tro shall see in Amoi. 
CSkranih foUowB tlio analogy of the other words as d&anamh, 
'dkmu,' in Perth, and is pronounced 'ciUni,' but in West 
Boss and Sutherland it is ' diia/ unlike either words in -adh, 
or words in -amh in its last syllable. 

The ordinal nomeiab are sometimes spelt with dh in lieu 
of mh, as oeiihreadh, fourth, coigeadh, fifth, by Anan and 
Argyll writers, but tiie pronunciation of the eyllahle in 
question differs in Arran and in Kintyre, and probably else- 
where, from those with either dh or mh. 

The sound of unaspirated g is given to medial and final 
dh in some instances in Arran, especially at the south end of 
the island, as in cr^dhach, painful, diadhaidh, fiadhaic^, 
iodhal, idol, fiadh, deer, fiodh, wood, g^adh, goose, ruadh, 
red, fionnadh, hair, reothadh, frost, altachadh, grac». In 
words of one syllable, and in the terminations of verbs, g for 
dh is the rule there. As nlready indicated, this g for dh takes 
the place here of inh in tiie words caitheamh, d^^namh, etc. 
Some of the parts of the verb gr^dhaich, love, are pronounced 
(with A sounded e throiiprhoiit) griigai', will love, orhr^ifraicheag, 
would love, griigachag, loving, ghrkgachag, was loved, and 
80 on. 

G is heard as frequently as gh for dh in subjunctives of 
verbs in Perth. Thus abrag and abragh are said equally 
often for abradii, would say ; so with chuueadh, would set, 
etc. In infinitives in -adh the whole syllable, when not 
wanting altogether, is pronounced ao short in that county ; 
a' reubadh, rending, is a' reubao, or a* teah. In West Boss in 
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all worde of more than one syllable final dh, occasioDally 
pronounced gh, is usually as in achadh, field, ' achag/ 
Murchadh, Murdoch, * Murchag,' sileadh, dropping, ' silea^,' 
shileadh, would drop, ' shileag,* adhlaic&adli, burying, 'adhlai- 
ceag.' Fasadh, a dwelling, a residence, whence Fassiefem, 
Dochanassie, and in Perthshire Foes, Craelic Fas, Inife 
genitivB as in B^jtigh Fasaidli, Biaa of Foas appean as 
fasag, gemtive ftsaidh, in eemanl place-names throu^^ont 
West Bobs, as Fasag at Torridon, Cromasag (crom, crooked) 
at EeDlobhewe, Faaagrianach (grianackj sunny) at Lochlnoooi, 
and am Fasag kluinn, the lovdy dwelling, the Gaelio name 
of the modem Doneraig Castle (or, strictLj speaking, of its 
site) near Plockton. 

The sound of Gaelic u, like u in English * role/ is given 
almost invariably in Sutherland to adh in words of more 
than one syllabla Achadh, for example, is * achu/ altachadh 
' altachn/ and so geamhradh, winter, samhradh, summer, 
Murchadh; parts of verbs, as dheanadh, would do, ag 
eruinneachadh, gatherings etc. The same pronunciation is 
met with in Easter Boss, and prevails, excepting in the 
verbs, in great part of Ireland. 

The sound of bh or v, which, as we have seen, is given 
to broad in Sutherland, is given also to broad dh at the 
end of accented syllables both there and in Easter Ross, as 
in diadhaidh, diadhair, fiadhaich, and c^r^dh. This pronun- 
ciation is most prevalent probably in Easter Ross. Within 
the county of Sutherland it is most frequent in the part 
adjoining Easter Boss ; it is rare in the, east of Sutherland, 
and has not been noticed in the north. 

Tiie bame sound is given to dh iii subjunctives of vert« 
in Knapdale, and as far north as the border of Lome ; 
dheanadh e sin, he would do that, for example, is there 
dheanahh (' dheanav ') e ain. 

Dh mcidially and finallj is often silent, and sometimes 
sounds 9BWte.g, bodhar, deaf, often ' bowar.' 
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Sknder pronounced slender ^ imtially, is silent in 
other positions in many districts. Wlien final in mono- 
syllables it sometimes sounds like y in North Argyll. In 
several of the islands, including far St. Kilda, it has the 
sound, when final, of slender gh^ rising in cases t o slender cA. 
MacAlpine represents it sometimes hjyh, as in fkidh, prophet, 
cruaidh, hard, and sometimes by y, as in laoidh, a lay, luaidh, 
lead. In nasgaidh, gratis, slabhraidh, chain, and tuiUdh, 
more, he pronounces, and, in the two latter words, even writes 
in alternative forms ch for dh, * Slabhiaioh,' chain, has been 
noted also from Kintjre. 

s 

Initial w is represented usually in Gaelic by but somd- 
times by or / ; as piutbar, sister. Early Irish siur and 
fiur, Sanskrit sTftaar. Thus seal, a while; fiolan, an ear- 
wig, and fealan, itch ; pill, till, and fill, return, and selllean, a 
bee, are all apparently firom the same root. Various pro- 
nunciations of seillean as teillean in Perth and Lewis ; tainn- 
leag, etc., in Sutherland, have been giyen already in the 
Review (voL ii. p. 35). Other instances of t for «, or mc« 
versa, are sabaid and tabaid, a brawl; and tide and side, 
time, weather. Sdist or s^is and t^is, melody, air, are both 
from the root of seinn, whence Latin sonare, sonus, Engliflh 
sound. 

losal, low, which has broad s in Perth, Badeuoch and 
Strathspey, West Ross and Sutherland, hrts slender Mseal* 
in Arran, Argyll, and Skye. So also treasa, strongei, ' treise ' ; 
dlleas, faithful, 'dllis,' and others in Arran and Argyll. 

The insertion of the sound of s in the group rt in accented 
syllables prevails both in the northern and in the greater 
pa.rt of the southern area: as mart, a cow, ' marst ' ; ceart, 
right, * cearst ' ; ort, on you ; iurtachd, help , cairt, bark, 
' (sdrst ' ; beairt, loom ; goirt, sour, etc. In imaccented 
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syUables the group rt is sounded rst, when not changed as 
it so often is to rti, as comhartaich, barking, ' comharstaich ' 
(but also * comhardaich ') ; luchaiit. palace, *luchairst'; but 
anarl, linen, ' anard,' and so ;isc;irt, tow ; cunnart, danger, 
etc. Both pronunciations occur in tiie same word in different 
compounds; cnilbheart, a wile, from ciiil-beart, is 'cuil- 
bhearst/ while caisbheart, or cakeart^ foot-gear, from cas- 
heart. Is 'caiBeard.' 

It is a feature of ArittQ Gadic that a is not heard hx the 
group H there, e.g, *maxt,' not 'maist.' 

In the ease of rd an inaertion of < ia not general, but is 
heard in North Argyll mainland and ialanda. In Snnart 
ard, high, is 'aiad'; oeard, tinker, 'cearad'; ord, hammer, 
'oarad'; and ao also azdan, pride; bard, poet; card, a oard, 
to card ; bord, table ; cord, agree ; ordag, thumb, etc. Where 
rd ia slender, 3 ia heard in at least the following instances : 
ce^d, a trade, 'ciao'rad'; oeaitd, tinkeia, *€drad'; feaird, 
the better, *£bf8d.' 

In Colonaay alao s is heard, e.g. in 'borsd,' table. In 
Tiree 8 appears even to have displaced r both before d and t ; 
bord is commonly said to be pronounoed * bdsd,' mart 'maat,' 
and cairt ' caist,' in that island. 

When rt is combined with / as in ceirtle, a clew, Old 
Irish certle, and in fairtlich, baffle, t often disappears and 
leaves this intrusive 8 in its place. The commonest forms of 
the two words, at all events in Soutlicni ( laelic, are ceirsle 
and fairBlich. Both words have evidently proved trouble- 
some phonetically, and the former also orthographically. 
The orthographic difficulty has arisen from the change of 
sound from e to a (ea) before slender consonants. This 
change of vowel is usual before broad consonants as in ceart, 
right, Old Irish ccit, ceard, craftsman, Early Irish curd, and 
is exemplified before slender consonants also, as in beairt, 
loom, etc. ; ceaird, tinkers ; Peairt, the place-name ' Perth,' 
etc. A better apeUing than oeinle acoordingly would be 
ceairale^ which is MacAlpine's, and ia found also in the High- 
land Society's Dictionary ; but the logical, and, on the prin- 
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ciples of Gaelic oiihogiaphy, strictly phonetic trigraph tat has 
somehow often been avoidod, and the phoneticaUy incorrect 
digraph ei has been employed in this and other instances, 

such as >>p!rt for beairt, feirt for fpnirt, attention, c^ird for 
ce^ird, etc. Besides those forms of ceirtle, others, of which 
some are attempts to spell, and some show differe rices of 
pronunciation, are ceartla, ceirsleadh, cearsla, and. under 
'bottom' of yarn, cearsail given by Armstrong, cearsle and 
cearla by Shaw, and ceirthle, ceathairle, and, as obsolete from 
MSS., cearla also in the Highland Society's Dictionary. 
Cearla is nearly the pn>nu!K latian — ' ceairlle in Shaw's 
native island of Arraii. It m cearta in G;arloch uccuidmg 
to MacDonald's Faclair GaidhUg le Dealhhan. In Irish 
oeirtle, ceirsle, ceirde (influenced probably by cearcuil, circle), 
oeirtlfa and oeartlinn are found (Dinneen), and in Donegal 
ceirtlin has three pronimeiations (Quiggin), which wa should 
write ceaidliD* oeairUfii, and oeirltbL 

Fairtlieh is not quite so variable. In Southern GaeHc 
genenlfy it is pronounced and often written fitirsliGh C&'ra^ 
llioh/ in Olenljon 'iau'rallich,' with au diphthong, as noticed 
in ToL iiL p. 225). Artlaich is given in the Highland Society's 
Dictionaiy. In Bfeidenoch and Strathspey the w<»d is pro- 
nounced ftltraich, in Lochcarron &rtaich — d. oearta, G^air- 
loch, supra — and in Arran fairlich, ' fairlli/ Shaw fcylAift^m^ 
for which read farlaicham, while in MacDonald's Fadmr 
Odddhltg fiulich and &laich are given as Lewis forms.^ 

Airtneal, weariness, also is often written airsneal, and is 
quoted as airteal from both Alexander and fionald Mac- 
Donald (H. S. D.). The Irish is given by Dinneen as aisn^alL 
Variations of feursann, a warble, have been dealt with in the 
second volume of the Review. In addition to the forms 
given there, f^urtan is used in Glenlyon, feurtann and f6ir- 
sinn (all three singular in number) in North Argyll (Sunart), 
and feursag, feursdag, and, from Lewis, iiarsnan, occur in 
MacDonald's Faclair Gaidhlig. 

' The last fonii mfmplifiM tlw IwMidiMuaig fumrlfind tboT* (p. 14), d Mfintod 
skndex I in iiewis. 
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sh 

In two instances sh has become ch in Amn. Car mu 
chlios, upside down (of clothes), is obviously for car mu shlios. 

* All Fools' Day ' is there La cheaJg na cutbaige, sometimes 
La cheal' na cutbaige, and is to be explained as La sbealg na 
cutbaige, b't Hunting of the cuokoo day, or in broad Scots 

* Hiint-the-gowk day/ 

^-POEMS 
(CorUintted /romp. 249) 
Kjenhjeth Macoubod 
vn 

TEACHD L£6lD 

In the Madeod country, 8kye, there lived for many genera- 
tions a family locally known as dann a* ChomhoMiieh^ * the 
Counsellor's Family,' whose boast it was that *they had 
never lost any poetry or tradition, but were ever adding to 
the cairn' — cha do chaiU iad bdrdachd no beul-aithri$ 
riamh, ach a' sior-chur rts n* chdm. Early in the nine- 
teenth century this family began to break up ; several of its 
members removed to other parts of the Hebrides, many 
emigrated to the Colonies, and hardly any of the old stock 
were left in the Macleod country In the dispersion and in 
the struggle for existence junicl Tiew surrouadings, the old 
ballads and the folklore were mostly forgotten — a sad falling- 
away from the wisdom which had earn^ for the founder of 
the family the name of ' counsellor ' I Fortunately, however, 
the whole of their interesting literary heritage has not been 
lost; some run* ly years ago, one of the family, Kenneth 
Macleod, earned a good deal of it to Trotterniah, in the 
north end of Skye, and his children in their turn (especially 
his daughter Janet) handed down many fragments to a 
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yonxiger generation in the island of Eigg. And thus it is 
that what remains of the old Clann a' CkonUiairU^ heritage 
finds its way into the CeUie Beview. 

The poem given below only partly bears out the family 
boast. Additions have evidently been made to the caim in 
the shape of stray lines and verses from such ballads as 
Laoidh an Amadain Mhdir, but, on the other hand, most of 
tlie original poem seemf^ to have been lost in the course of 
transmission, and it comes to an abrupt end at the most 
interesting point. 

A poem of this kind is not liistory, but at any rate it 
agrees with all tradition and with the latest etymology ^ in 
ascribing a Norse origin to the Macleods. In the matter of 
genealogy, the clan iuis received generous treatment at the 
hands of the seanachies, both old and modern ; history, how- 
ever, has been less kind. In the Kilbride MS. of 1540 and 
Dr. Skene's MS. 1450, the ongm of both the Campbells and 
the Maeleods is traced back to Fezgus Lethdeig, son of 
Nemed, who must have lired sometime in tlie Stone Age ; 
while in more recent times a pious member of the dan 
(probably a Disroption worthy) has discovered a more 
orihodoz lineage in the Book of Nehemiah (-viL 37) — Mic 
Laid, JRadid agitu Ono, Beachd dad, Jk^tead agus a h^aon! 
After such genealogical feats, it is cather humiliating to 
have to admit that historically (leaving the Old Testsment 
out of account !) the Macleods make their first appearance in 
1343, when both branches of the clan got charters from King 
David II. for mainland estates — the Sid'Torcuil for AaejiA, 
and the Siol^Tormaid for Glenelg. Anything previous to 
that date is mere guess-work, or, at best, tradition. This 
much, however, may be risked — that Leod was a Norseman 
of some importance who lived in Lewis and Harris some time 
in the thirteenth century, and was the f ither of the Torquil 
and the Tormod who became the heads respectively of the 
SiolrTarcuil of Lewis and the Siol-Tormaid of Harris. 

• Acoordmg to the I»te Dr. Alex. Macbain, Leod ia from Ijotr, ' ugly,* curtailed 
ftom i^dMA * TorpM is * Thor's k«tUe,' and Tonnod, * Xhof -miBded.' 
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Which of the two was the senior branch has never been 
determined, but events at any rate have made Macleod of 
Dunvegan the chief of Si<d'Ledid, 

Lttha do BIdin Laod 

Bhi 'n criocban Lochlainn nan ceol caoin, 
Bu mh6r a thart 's bias thonn 'na b]l6tU 
'S ceathach nan neul 'aa shuii. 

Chaidh e steacb do 'n ghleamun 
A b' iiille slios feur is fonn, 
Gleaonau diomhair txamiuudh cium— 
Aoh gu 'n clniimtaarth foaim nan torn* 

Gleannan nan geasa 'a uaa drmdh 
Aims u nfefc*!!^ niuvn ii cnoV 
Aeh DB oudil aim go liraCh 
Blua tig i^mhghiir ort naa ni6. 

Fuoaav an arathaa a' dburfeeadh, 

Na h-eoin bfaeaga an goib 'na hhtttn, 

An ceo Va fhalach mu bhirr, 

A' bh^iriioa 'ga ghabhail 's a' chuan. 

Uuif an easain air mo dhos,^ 
Ofaa laigh rosad orm a chaoidh, 
Gha bhatii uisg no aUle mi 
4^ia tt ^o phrttnliaii ' mi air fa^">- 



DV drioli an aiaair 'aaa taruth, 
Aldnn a oralli mar a' glinin, 
Sheinneadb i a' ohroit '» a' idittri 
'S ga 'm b' fhaaxr na aheinnaadh i, a bwn. 

'Chi mi br-bhean nan sul gonn,' 

Arsa Ridir' c:arbh nan tonn, 

' Cluinneam nis do chcol 'a do ghj^', 

Ainnir bhitin nan ol&r 's nam fonn.' 

Cha robb ceol a shemueadh eoin 
Moob no anamooh 'a a' choiU, 
Cha robb oeol an oaol no "n onan 

Nach cual' an Ridire gun mhaill. 



■ Sm ibviaia^ vol iii. p. IsttMojiNMrof tiMpomaxivep^goddMsl 

* R,iroly nnf<i as a verb Here the moaning seems to bf> tbr\t Lro-l woi;ld be 
heait-broken if divorced Crom the sea. Primh uraallj denote* mental safferin^ 
wbiab may, howerer, b« felkwvd a molt by phyiioal mflbriag. 
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''S le6ir e ghruagaich ghil nan tend, 
(Jhuir thu trian nan ireuu ri m' chli, 
V eolat • do Inehd nan erenolid, 
Cihntnidh iid an MBqga dUth.' 

' 'S tusa Ridire u&n tonn, 
Qur e t' fhonn-sa gaoth nan 

*a domniiin t' iarrtna *b do mfaiiiui, 
GhDinan tKian doth air do 1^' 

'Bagadh mi ri taobh a' chuain, 
III* mo dhualdiaa anna «n tdk^gli, 
•S gar iomadJi ktiba t/bmik bg 
Bbft Bui leia ma Wlui air anittnli. 

Tn tubaisieau an taibh 
Learn oha mhafth air locg an fhadUi,' 
Bodlia air am bruainteadh faocli, 
lomfc'ghaoth i» amtliaHHMibli. 

Buaidh man, sid mo mhiann, 
*& a' bUiliiin a Mii laidir Inathi 
Cal' am dheij^ it oala fonlwn. 
An doiiMami sbioa ii an ooo dniaa.' 

•nS bataa ain ^ da nl nadi d* iair. 

An' an ainnir deud-gheal bg, 

Latha siar ia latb' deas 
Gufi an seaa tha an Tir Looid.' 

Glinir an Bidir^ a long air ajhil, 

'S krd no losal cba robh i c«air, 

Bba 'n ceo ^hnas is an doineann sbios, 

'S mar a b' fhiata 's ann a b' fhearr. 

•CM nu lid an iouall a' olraain, 

Fada nam an oir nan tonn, 

Bainn 4rd 's a' gbrian 'na ciabh 

'S innis liabhaoh agaoilt' mu bonn.'* 

iPlnndaft *IiairiaaBdflaiiisl 
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<BHTS 60CH AP RHICCERT' 

H. Idrib Bbll 
I 

The poems attributed to Rhys Goch ap Rhiccert were first 
made known to the world in 1848, when they were pubHshed 
ill the loJo MSS.,^ having been transcribed from a MS. 
probably of the eighteenth century. Before then there 
appears to be in the whole of Welsh literature no reference 
either to Rhys Goch sp Rhiccert or to anj of his poems. 
This is the mm surprising inasmad) as the poems vna» no 
sooner published than they weie uzuTerBallj recognised as a 
valuable addition to Welsh literature* and Rhys Qoeh was 
indeed by manj compared fitvourably with Dafydd ap Gwilym 
himself. In the loh M88. they are assigned to 'lUiys Goch 
of Tir larll, the son of Rhiocert^ the son of Einion, the son of 
Oollwyn, about 1140/ and that attribution seems to have 
been aooepted without question by lolo Motganwg. Stephetis, 
however, in his Literature of the Kymry, called the date in 
question. He pointed out, what indeed ought to be obvious 
at the first glance, that alike in language, In suljeet, and in 
style the poems are totally different from anything written 
in the twelfth century, and he produced evidence, from pedi* 
grees and elsewhere, which he considered to justify the con- 
clusion that Rhys Goch flourished, not in the twelfth, but in 
the fourteenth, century. With this date he considered the 
internal evidence of the poems themselves to agree. Their 
snbiects, which are exclusively love and nature, connect them 
with the new movement in Welsh poetry associated with the 
name of Dafydd ap Gwiiyiu ; and on the other hand their 
want of Cynghanedd^ the metrical characteristic of the 

1 Wolnh MSS. Society, LlandoTery, 1848 ; text of Ehya Oooh's poems, pp. 228-261, 
deacnptiiius and translstioiiB, pp. 645-651. 

* Stephens is quite wrong here. Vynghanald occurs fairly often, though it it not 
aaed through out, as in the 'Strict Metrifl.' OiM of th* pocms (No. 19 in kho Jolo 
Af^} is in the Vyvfydd metre. 
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Welfili ' Strict Metres,' which is fully developed in Dafydd 
ap Gwilym, indicates that they date from nn earlier period 
than, say, 1360. Stephens therefore placed them in the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, and thus made lihya 
Goch rather than Dafydd ap GwUjm the real originator of 
the new style of poetry. 

The great authority of Stephens led to the general 
accejit.mcc of his view, which till recently has passed almost 
uuchaiienged , but the latest ediLui of any portion of the 
poems ^ has shown reason to place them much later than the 
early fourteenth century. He publishes firom Ajdditi<»ial HS. 
U,974 of the British Museum a number of love-poemB copied 
at the end of the sixteeath and beginning of the soTenteenth 
oentnriee, and ineLuding, though with very considerable diffor- 
ences of reading, seyenl of the poems attributed to Bhys 
Goch in the loio MSS. The sole anthorify of lolo's eighteenth* 
oentuij MS. is thus supplemented, as regards some of the 
poems, by a much earlier MS., and in no case is any one of 
the poems there attributed to Rhys Qoch ap Bhiocert More- 
over, these poems are written in the same hands as a number 
of other love-poems in the volume, which therefore it is not 
unnatural to suppose were taken from the same book ; and 
as they resemble these other poems both in style and language, 
it is at least possihle that they may be by the same author, 
or at any rate belong to the same period. Now one of the 
additional poems is not only attributed in a note at the foot 
to ' Llywelyn ap Hy wel ap leuan ap Gronwy/ but in the poem 
itself occur the words : 

*0 daw gofuu pwy a ganodd hyn, 
Ilywdin ap Hwl . . .* 

(' If any one aska who sang this, it ia Llywelyn ap HywcL*) 

It is suggested by the editor that this person may be 
Uewdyn ap Hwlcyn, a sixteenth-century Anglesey poet. 



' Ben Gania' ■^a7( Srrrh, No .3 of tk* paUkaAioBB flC the 'Cymdeithaa Uen 
Oymru' (Society of W»Uh Laerature). 

YOU IT* Z 
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not a poet of Morganwg, as Rhys Goch ap Rhiccert ift 
Bupposed to have been. That is conjectural enough ; bat at 
leajst tbe evidenod of the /o2o M88, is proved to be even more 
precarious tban it seemed at first ; and moreover the editor 
of Hen Oomiadau «S!sre& shows that the reasomng of Stepheos 
as to the date of Rhys Qoch ap Rhiccert is quite inconclusive. 

EVeed in this way from the neoessitj of fitting in the 
poems to a particular period, we have to judge of their date 
from intem&l evidence ; and here everything points unmis- 
takablj to a date much later than Dafydd ap Gwilym, 
perhaps even to the middle of the sixteenth century. Their 
authorship must remain at present uncertain : they may be 
by various writers, and one or two seem as if they might be 
popular songs. If I retain the name Bhys Goch, it must be 
understood that this is for convenience only, as one speaks 
of ' Homer ' in connection with the Greek epics. I include 
in this notice not only the poems of the lolo 3fSS.. hut such 
also of the poems in Additional MS. 14,974 as are published in 
Jlen Ganiadau Serch, which, if not by the same author, at 
any rate belong to the same school as the former. 

n 

It is not unnatural that m the first enthusiasm of dis- 
covery the poems of Rhys Goch should have been placed 
bettde those of Dafydd ap Gwilyni, which in some respects 
they BO much resemble. By this time, however, it is possible 
to take a more sober view of them, and one must admit that 
they were at first deddedly over-rated. They have neither 
the range and variety of Dafydd ap Gwilym nor his masteiy 
of langusge ; their treatment of nature is more conventional, 
and they show few or none of those illuminating touches of 
imaginative insight which distinguish his nature poetiy ; nor 
is it any longer possible, the traditional date being abandoned, 
to give to Bhys Goch i lie credit of being t lu> founder of the 
new movement in Welsh literature. Within their own 
range, however, these poems are delightful; and boUi for 
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their mtriDsic merits and because they ara representatiTe of 
a great deal of Welsh nature-poetry both in its merits and 
defects^ an aocount and, still more, some spedmens of them 
may be of interest to wider circles than professed students of 
Welsh literature. Welsh being to me an acquired language, 
I should feel some di£Bdenoe in pubUslung these ttanslations 
of a poet in places decidedly difficult but fcft the fact that two 
Welsh-speaking friends have kindly compared them with 
the originals, and in seyeral places suggested more exact 
renderings. 

It has setreral times been remarked various writers 

how un-moral much of (^eltio literature is ; and the criticism 
is entirely applicable to the poems of Rhys Goch. It is not 
that there is in them any touch of immorality ; they have 
rather no connection with morality ; and by morality I mean 
not merely any code of right and wrong, but all that we imply 
in speaking of man as a moral creature, all ihe conflicts and 
problems of the life of human society. The \voild of the 
poet 18 a wurl 1 Avhere laws and the realities of Ufe are un- 
known, a world of pure fantasy, and none the less so because 
it does not transport us to any realm known to fable ; it is a 
world of nature to which, as the poet himself says, ' ui ddaw 
. . . y cas ddyuion ' — ' hateful men come not * — a world 
inhabited only, save for the occasional intrusion of 'yr 
Eiddig' — ^'the jealous husband' — ^by the floweis, the birds, 
and the poet and his lady. The poems do undeniably lose 
much by this frank avoidance of reality, but they have all 
that grace and delicacy of touch which is one of the chief 
charms of Celtic poetry. Epithets tend indeed to be repeated 
till they become merely conventional, and the same images 
and similes recur constantly, but always there is a freshness 
and naturalness of manner, an exquisite fancy, and a genuine 
deli^^t in nature, which prevent their repetilions from grow- 
ing monotonous. They have, too, the qualities which we 
associate specially with the Celtic genius : its love of white- 
nsss and light ; its sure tact in the choice and blending of 
odours, its naivete of emotional expression, and its whimidiBal, 
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exaggerated humour. They are full of beautiful touches like 
this of the nightiiigale : — 

* MiraiA d iBin, iesb&leh Eo«, 
Mrinron gwjrdd benrydd ai Mr awM.' 

(' Lovely ia her song, the fftir, proud uighiiagaie. 
The woodt are wk to daatli beeMUW of lier long delay.') 

Or this of the poet's lady : — 

'IJiw blodui mmn efivtt perlkn, 
Gnidd eiliv rhM ar Ad amuw.' 

(' Like the little blosfioms of the appte-trees in the orchard, 
And her eheek like roeet on one niglit's aaow.') 

Or this oi the birds' songs in her praise ; — 
' C^ydfolaiit hon sdar gwyXtdam,* 
(* The wild birds sing in anieoo to her pruae.') 

Or, loveliest perhaps of all, the following — 

'Ceiddaidyn WW wjrwob daiar 
Yn hardd baunos drwy 'r melyndei^ 

Ag ni phlygai man y cerddai 
Dan wyndraod hoa un o'r meillion.* 

(' My gentle lady walked the face of the earth 
Like a lovely pea-hen through tho yellow beat) 
And there bent not^ where she walked. 
Beneath her white feet^ the tiniest floww.*) 

The following passage is a beautiful example of imaginar 
tive truth to nature : — 

*I waa on a ield'a border, beneath « tow-branofaed tree, bearing the 

song of the wild bird^ lutening to the talk of the thrush-cock. From the 

trees in the glon he composed a -stanza, from the trees on the slope he sang 
a sweet song. Mottled was his breast amid green leaves, as on the branches 
u thousand flowers. At the side of the brook all hear him ; with the dawn 
he singa like ft aUver bell, ofoing aaorifioe till the hour off noon, on a green 
altar ministering poesy ; from ^e green-leayed hiMl-bnuiohea he sings an 
ode to God tho Lord, and a carol of love from the green glade to all in the 
glen's hollow who love him, a heart's balm to lovers.' 
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From aaoUwr poem comfls a de%htfttl description of tlie 
poet's bower in the woods 

' Lovely to look on is the cosy shelter when it puts on its leaves, the 
fpnta house with its Mb greerowaid. Fleaaant the poreh of tender bnuh- 
woodt on a floor of trefoils of green eloiee; and the amorona enckoov 

eloquent, alluring, will Rino; his love-songs with clear voice, and the sweet 
thrush-chick of purest utterance will sing gloriously, bright, glad poet of the 
summertide. From the grove, joyfully, continually, the nightingale, amid 
green leavee, will pour forth hear gbd songs, and with tlM day wfll the 
meny-voic^ lark sing vrith leedy art his sweet stanzas; yea, erery joy 
through the lon^ lovely day will be mine if I win thee hereb Chren, for * 
UtUe.' 

Poem No. xyul in the Joh M88, is piobaUy Bliys 
Gooh's masieipieoe in the poetry of lom I give the fint 
half of it:— 

* 1 made of my love a tryst with my lady, under a green-leaved hazel- 
himnoh. She came, my swee^ to the youth who loves her; end there was I, 
mating my lovely maid. ToaeteldaaoDmy lady'alipB.onmy lipatohave 
kisses— this was my ooiii|Mct with hMr who la &ir as Lynette ; a hood of 
enchantment, an enduring desire. Ahotit us was the summer sun of July, 
and on the face of the field long grass, tiowers of all hues, leaves of every 
kind i and there lay Chnm end I joyf nUyi resting we twain In the mSdat oil 
flowers, reeting on her hreaat in the midat ct elover. Lip to lip with Owen, 
the lady of all my song, I had a feast from the lips of my lady, the feast of 
Saint David in the choir of Hodnant, the feast of Taliesin iu the Court of 
Elphin, the feast of the Bound Table in Caerlleon, the feast of fair angels in 
Roadiae. We two togeAer faaated aok caring not for aught that hath been, 
thinfcwig not of anght that is to einne. Oh, happy hour i never shall our 
sweet communion end. This was all our song, that we wotild enjoy our 
bliaa together, to live joyfully on a feast of kisus, and together of kissing 
to die.' 

Hie reckless abandon of this is in the true spirit of love- 
poetry; it has that by no means common quality in the 
earlier lore-poetry of Wales, true pasBion, and indeed rises to 
leal greatness, recalling CatuUus's ' Vivamus, mea Lesbia, 
atque amemus.' Its effect is increased by its ' tragic irony,' 
for the poet has no sooner come to this point than *Yr 
£iddig' appears to interrupt his love-making and soundly 
belabours both him and his lady. 
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The following passage, taksD, not from the loh M8& but 
from the ffen Qamadau Sereh, is an example of Bhys 
Qoeh's lighter etjle : — 

' When I had sung this much, I beard the cuckoo, robed m green leaves, 
cry oat : '* Ha I old Llywelyn,' how dost tbon 1 " '* Welcome to land, little 
oaekoo ; Go<i ! how long thou hast delayed. The Jealooa One gave me 
many a chi(!iri<_' since last I sa^v thcc." "Take hold on him and shake him, 
and ftlnv hini suiv ly once for all, :v.n\ wed thon Gwen." "I had good hold 
on him, the black and toothless knave, and down I threw him beneath me ; 
Ilia atrengUi waa bat little. Who would not laqgh, tiioa|^ he wire aiok, to 
hear the knave entreat: ' Spare me, O apare me^ o* Maiy'i naine ; Iwilloot 
■ay one word against thee.' " ' 

One poem, entitled ' To thv ntaid who would marry none 
but a farmer,' describes uliariumgly a ' summer farmstead ' 
(iiafod) of brushwood which the poet has prepared for his 
lady and bis preparations for setting up as a fanner ; and a 
niimbw of poems belong to the eUss so oommon in Welsh 
love-poetiy, the despatch of Tarious ereatures as Uaieion or 
love-envoys. In one the messenger is a throsh, in another a 
sea-gull, ' white queen of the waves of Severn sea, who hast 
thy kingdom on the ninth wave of ocean ' ; in one the poet 
sends the blackbird, the thrush* the lark, the cuekoo, and the 
nightingale ; in one of the poems of Additional MS. 14,974, he 
complains of the absence of his ravoy, the nightingale, and in 
another he sends the thrush-cock to Shrewsbury, 'to the 
house of the bailiff,' to inquire for Gwen. A charming poem 
of the lolo MSS. bids the poet's love go on pilgrimage to 
Borne, to do penance for her cruelty ; and when she anives, 

*the Pope will ask of thee, my lady, "What ia the ehiefeat ill that 
IwingB thee hither ? If thou dedmt heaven, thou must eonfeaa." Then 
will my lady, my bashful one, conff ^s that she is guilty against one who 
loved her; that she it is who wrought his death, breaking a heart that was 
faithful, a son of her country dead of the love of her, and that his head is 
oiider the tnrf. Then will horaeluur he put about my aweeti to bear pewmee 



1 Welsh, 'Ow, llelo Uwud.' I take llUo aa the diminutive of Llyweljn tPughe, 
Welsh Dictionary ). This coonects the poem in qaestioo (xiv. in Mtn. Oan. SerA) 
aa Will ae ziii., hi wbidi the same e:9ciMien eennii^ with tin 'Llywtlm ap Hwl ' 
montioiMd above (p. 363). JUwiaiCgMj'} I tekaaiiiapljiivaga. 
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her life long, for slaying at her whim a yonth who loved her. May Mary 
forgive my chaste ixuud« even as I forgive her; my bright love, heaven 
to her son]!' 

As regards the versification of the poems, the \N eish 
extract given above will show something of its beantv. They 
are often exquisitely melodious, and they have a delicacy of 
Loucli quite in keeping with their matter. They use those 
typically Celtic devices, alliteriition and ' hidden ' or internal 
rhyme, with great effect, the constant repetition of the same 
▼owelfi, combined with the chime of recurring consonants, 
prodacmg ihafe nnnaiitie impressioii whidi Matthew Amold 
ooondered as of the easenoe of all ihyme : we eeem to hear 
the peal cihxry beUs aoroBS dreaming meadow giaases; and 
in aome of the poenu this effect is heightened by the way in 
which &e last word of eaoh yerse is tdcen for the first of that 
which foUowB, as the mountain echo catches up the dying 
sounds of the valley. Ihe following Teises are a good 
example : — 

' CM wyf o serah annerch Anni, 

Ag ni chaf hon lonn liw 'r LUi; 

Ni bu Lili gerddi gwyrddion 

Mor deg ym myd na phryd Gweniron. 

' Gwenfron galon golwg gwisgi, 
Duw Net a 'i gwyr, Uwyr y 'ui Ueddi ; 
N» 'm Uadd, oaiigao f «mw«ii fwyanith, 
Old iini fyw, zlio rhyw obaith. 

< OoB i 'm obtiCh. hndkitii hedydd,' etc 

(* I am tidt for tbe la/fihgintniagt of Annie, 
And I eaanoi win the one^ iiir u the lily ; 

Never was Hly in green gardens 

So fair in ali the world as sho uf the white breasts. 

'My whit€-breasted, my sprightly darliag, 
Qod of heaven knows, wholly thou slayest me ; 
Slay me nott delicate biwidi, eweeb-ftoogoed. 
Let me Uvob ^ eome hope. 

' Is then eay hope, O lark of the allming Toioe. . . .*) 

Lastly, I give a complete poem as a more perfect specimen 
of the poet's manner :— 
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•L0VBT5 MARTYR* 

'Bright as the raany-hued flowers, she of the delicate brow, gentle her 
demeanour as she plays with her comrades, glittering in light beneath h&t 
golden jewels : — alas ! her jewels, alaa ! her jewels. 

'Jewels she would hereb 1117 bri|^t maid ; hut weelth oomee not to the 
shepherd ; and Owen comw not to eteai Kwtf my eonl t elii ! my eonl, 
aUs ! my soul. 

' My soul is the maideu ou the plain's edge, and for the fair maid I die 
of exceeding love ; yea, I &m filled with love when I greet her : — alas ! when 
I greet her, alael when I greet her. 

'When I greet Gwenddydd,' I, her hard, when I greet her daily with 
songs ever new ; but there will be no eonga where I shall be to-morrow* i— 
alas 1 to-morrow, alas ! to-morrow. 

*To-moiTOW I shall be gone, I shall not win Owenddydd ; alaal I am 
siek and mnat die ; no move ihall I sing her pniie who is beat as the 
summer akal the singing, alas ! the singing. 

' I will sing a reproach against my Hilver maid, a song of evil purpose to 
heal my woe. Sweet will be my complaint; only to speak to her is 
pleaetira* :— «ias ! the pleasnr^ alas ! the pleasure. 

'Pleasure I had before I loved her ; now I have hot pain and confusion, 
and my cheeks are pale for loving her : — alas ! the loving, alas ! the loving. 

'LoAnn'j; a sweet, glad facp. and no tryst to be won with my darling. 
Because 1 cannot win Owen, I know that my death is sure : — alas i my death, 
alael my death. 

' Death awaits me tmtty, O eweetone, sprightly one, if thou reject me j I 
know what pain is by reason of my aagniiBh>— aksl my anguish, alas! my 

anguish. 

* Anguish daily in bearing her rebuke. Alas ! no joy will come to me i 
Uhmanvw will be tiie end :--alaa i the end, alael the end. 

'The end of anguish; a woman it was who beguiled me; Gwen it was 
who made me what ye see ; fair is she who hroa^t me tiie ooldness: — alas 1 
the coldness, alas ! the coldness. 

' The coldness of death is under my ribs ; in three days I am dead,^ for 
the maid of my desire, bri^t aa tiie many-hued flowers: alss I the flowers^ 
alael the flowers.' 

* A TOM tmoilatlott (bote very poor one) is qiieted hi Btephsu^ Xfttarsfura ^ 

ike Kymry. The editors of the lolo M3S. Iniuists a fnr vshms. 

* Qiaenddiidd means the monung-star. 

* Or 'fait she will not be there where,' ete. TheCmnlationhkthe JebJIfa&hss 

* And more kind will she not be when I come again on the monow,' whieh is almost 

ewtiiinty -wTonff. ' To-morrow ' is literally ' day after to-morrow.' 

* To get in the catchword at the beginning of the next rer&e I hare bad to 
paraphrase somewhat here. 

Welsh dan fy iigolau, which is obicnre, and seems corrupt. The whole word golo, 

* covering ' (ie. the shroad or the gxave), can hardly be meant, because of the rhyme. 
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UIST GAMES 
Alsxakdeb MoBsnoN 

In the following account of Uist games it is well to notice 
that the majority of tliem are not common to-day. They 
may all be played, some in one place and some in another, 
but for the most part they are becoming tLiiigs of the 
pagt. PerhapB the reason ie that boys and girls leave school 
at the age at whieh they generally have an enthusiasm for 
games. Most hojs and girls nowadays leaye school before 
they are fourteen, and very few remain beyond that age. 
This, I consider, accounts to a great extent for the extinction 
of these games to which our fiithera owed so much. 

In tlds artide I ha^e done my best to give an account of 
all the games of which I have heard, and to do so in such a 
manner as to make them clear to the reader. The following 
list of the games I am going to describe is not taken in any 
Older, 

1. Speilean, lomairt air Spell, CSat and Bat 

2. Ouieh an Tighe, Bounders. 

3. Gold a Chmin, Stealing the CSrown. 

4. Spidean, Pitch and Toss. 

5. Propataireachd (1), Quoits, or Pitchers. 

6. Propataireachd (2) Leagail Shaighdear, Skittles. 

7. Falach Fait,* Hide and Seek. 

8. Sgipiteach, Sgiobairsach, Scibiteagead, 1 m- 

9. Milleag, Mireadh or Mireag nan Gmadi, j ^' 

10. Dheandair (Yenter), King. 

11. Bualadh nam Boisean, a kind of Forfeits. 

12. Bodachan an Doille Bhodaicb, Blindman's Bu£ 

13. An L;\ir Mhaide, The Wooden Horse. 

14. Falach a' PUaipeir, Hiding the Paper (Hunt the 

Thimble). 

15. An Deiie Bhogadain, See-Saw. 

* Fakuh'/tad ebewbere. 
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16. Seasamh Claidheamh, Standing on the fiead« 

17. Ciopan Dochart. 

18. lomart Fhaochag, ' Chuckie Stanes.' 

19. Mac Cruslaig 's na Mucan, MacCruslaig and the 

20. Xomain, Shinty. 

Speilean corresponds to the game of ' cat and bat.* The 
necesRaricvS for the game are (1) the 'speil' or the 'cat,* 
(2) the 'driver' or the bat, and (3) the 'ball' of worsted or 
hair. Two sides of equal numbers are picked, one side taking 
the first of the batting, the other of the fielding, as they win 
or loee the ion. 

A hdle is made in the ground with the heel, and one 
end of the 'speO/ a small flat piece of wood, is put into it. 
The ball nets in the hole on the inner end of tiie 'speO.' The 
first batter strikes the end which protrudes with the ' driver/ 
thus sending the ball into the air. While the ball is in the 
air he smites it with all his power, the object being to drive 
it as far as possible from the hole^ If any of the opposing 
side catch it before it touches the ground the striker is out* 
but if no catch is made the first fielder to reach the ball gives 
a ' faireag* or bowl to the batsman. The latter again drives 
the ball as far as possible, and if a catch is made he is out. H 
however, no catch is made, the first player of the opposing 
side to reach the ball throws the ball into, or as near as he 
can to, the hole. This is called 'pTceadh.' If it goes into the 
hole tlie phiyer is out. If not, ho measures the length of the 
ball from the hole by means of the bat. If it is not oiio bat's 
length he is out; if it is one or more he plays on until lie is 
out, when another member of his side comes in his place. 
This continues till one side counts 100, or is all out, when 
the opposing side comes In. If neither side reaches the set 
nuiiibur of points, whichever side scores the greatest number 
of points is said to be the winner. 

This game is fairly popular still, and is one of the 
healthiest and best of the Uist games. 
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Cluich an Tighe is practically identical with the game of 
' roundera' Two sides of equal Dumbeni are picked, one 

fielding, the other batting. The necessaries are a bat or 
' driver ' and a ball. Three circles are drawn in a triangle, 
the sides of the triancrlr being as nearly as possible 50 yards 
each. One side takes its stand inside the first circle, all the 
other side fieldinp: round about with the exception of a 
bowler, or, as he is culled , ' fear tba tort nan £Eureag»' who stands 
in the centre of the triangle. 

The batsman in circle No. 1 receives a faireag or bowl, 
and after striking the ball as hard as possible, runs imme- 
diately for circle No. 2. If the ball is fair caught he is out, 
or if while running he is struck by the ball or the circle is 
struck, he is out. Another biitter now Uikes his place, receives 
a fitireag, smites the baU, and runs for No. 2 ; while the 
player already in No. 2 runs for curde Na 3. If either of 
them IB atraok» or either dxele la strook by the hall, the 
player thus etruok or the player ninntDg to the ourde stnick, 
iaout. 

Batamaa No. 8. now stands forward, receiveB his foireeg, 
the others numing for the next circle: the hoy in cudle 
No. 8 runs to cirde No. 1 this time, and this goes on 
till the whole side is out, when the opponog side takes its 
tnm at hatting, the erstwhfle batsmen fielding. The count- 
ing is as follows : — Any number may be fixed on, usually 50 
or 1 00 to a sida For each time a player runs right round and 
back to circle No. 1 it counts 1. If neither side reaches the 
given number, the side which has the highest number of 
points is adjudged the winner. This game is now practically 
dead in Uist, but used to be very popular. 

Goid a Chruin, stealing the crown, is described as like 
Cluich an tighe, but I am not able at this time to give 
details of the game. 

Spide;in resoinlik'S closely the common game of 'pitch 
and toss,' the dillerence being that buttons are always used 
instead of coins. A small stick is set up as «pui, and n line 
drawn at the distance of about 10 feet. At this line the 
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players take their stand, The o-ame is open to any number 
of players — in fact the more players the better the game. 

Each plnyer tosses his button at the «pn/, his object being 
to com6 iia near it m pnssiltle. He whose button lies nearest 
the 8pid gathers the other buttons in his hands, shakes them, 
and finally tosses them into the air. All those which fall 
face downwdirds he gathf i s and keeps ; the remainder are lifted 
by the player whose button lay second, and thrown by him, 
those falling upwards being in turn claimed by him. This 
continues tUl the buttons have all been gained, the first man 
often getting a second throw if the buttons last so long. The 
players all take their stand agsun on the line, the last toBser 
of the former time being first to play this time^ and oontume 
throwing till they have lost all their buttons or are otherwise 
fi>ioed to desist. 

Should the spid be hit fairly by any man except the 
firsts all buttons, no matter how near, must be lifted and 
re-tosBed. 

The advantages of being first man consist in the following. 

The first player may, if he choose, reclfum his toss by saying 
' Gha laidh mi/ ' I shall not lie' ; but if his toss be good enough, 
he says ' Laidh mi,' thus compelling all who follow to * lie/ no 
matter how poor their attempt may be. 

If) however, the first player says ' Cha laidh mi/ those 
following can all say the same, till such time as some one 
remarks * Laidh mi,' after which they are all forced to lie. 

Another advantage of the first man is that though he 
strike the spid fair, he can yet ' lie.' 

Still popular, thia was one of our fathers' most cherished 
gamea Many aud severe were the thiiislungs meted out to 
them for its sake. A boy departed to school with perhaps 
thirty buttons on a string, returned home with none, yea, 
without one on his clothes, which were held in place by 
pieces of wood or string. 

Propataireachd (1) is a game like quoits or pitchers. Two 
large stones or props are set up on end at a distance from 
each other of about 20 yards. The number of players varies 
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from two to six. If more tikan two play* they may do 00 
(DDgly or in picked sides. The <mly article needed are the 
jyrqptf and two flat pieces of stone, as nearly balanced as pos- 
sible, wherewith to toss. The game goes by points, a certain 
number, usually 21 , being agreed on as game. The pointing or 
scoring, which is not reckoned in the same way anywhere, is 
as follows in Uist : three points if you knock the prop down 
fairly ; one point if that pitcher lies nearer the|)n>p than any 
other ; one point if your other pitcher lies nearer than any of 
your opponent's. Thus if your two quoits be nearer the ji^'op 
than your opponent's two, you have two points ; if only one 
is nearer, tlien you have only one point. 

In the case of two players, both stand at the same prop 
and toss at the opposite prop, endeavouring to hit it or lie as 
near to it as posaible. 

In the case of sides (say two on each side), one member of 
each side takes the stones, while the other two stand at the 
upposite prop, and toss each Iiib two cjuoits to the best of his 
ability. These are then in turn tossed towards them again 
by those at the other end ; the game counting, as usual, in 
points. 

Ph»pataireachd (2) or 'Leagail Shaighdear,' felling the 
soldier, is played on the same principle as skittles. There are 
two equal sides of any number, usually about seven, and each 
player has a prop, which he sticks in the ground just enough 
to make it stand Each player is provided with two stones 
for throwing at the props, ^e side which wins the toss then 
starts to knock as many as possible of the opponents' props 
down in this way. The first man in the row throws his two 
quoits, trying to knock as many down as he can ; his neigh- 
bour follows, and so on till all the row have thrown their 
quoits. If they knock down all the opposing props, the game 
is theirs ; if not, their opponents start in exactly the same 
way to knock theirs down. If they succeed, they win the 
game ; if not, the stones are put up again and play recom- 
mences. 

Faiach Jb'ait, or Fead, is much the same as ' hide and seek.' 
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One player is chosen, who covers his eyes while the rest go 
and hide. On a signal (usually a whistle) he seeks for them, 
and when he finds one, that one is out of the game till such 
time as they are all found, when the iirst one who waa dis- 
covered takes his turn as searcher. 

Sgipiteach ' is exactly our childhood gaiue ot ' tig,' where 
one player runs after the others till he touches one, who in 
turn runs after the others. There is a more advanced form 
of the game — 

Mircag nan (■ruach, which is played in liar veal- time 
round the hay and corn stacks, the passages among which 
give splendid opportunities of biding. When the signal is 
given, the ehaser oomes mand the stadu after the other 
players, and as each one is found he is out of the game till 
they are all disoorered, when the first to be caught is made 
the hunter for the next round. The signal in this game is the 
shout of ' Mhalio a mhalie (?) nan croach.' This is a oombina- 
tion of hide-and-seek and tig, for the platen hide round the 
stacks, but it is not enough for the seardier to see them, as in 
hide and seek ; he must touch them, as in tig. On the other 
hand^ those caught are out of the game till all are caught, 
when the first caught becomes the chaser. 

Dheendair or Yenter, called in the south ' King,' was a very 
common game, and is still played with great zest. In fsMst, 
few games can hold their own with dheandair. Any number of 
players are allowed, one of whom is made the ' righ ' or ' king.* 
Two lines are drawn facing each other at a distance of about 
60 feet. All the players except the ' righ ' then take up their 
position on one line, their object being to reach the other line 
without being crowned. The * righ ' stands between these two 
lines and calls out 'A dheandair I a dheandair I co'n duine 
bhi's agam bidh e air a chrunadh ! ' upon which all rusli for 
the oppo.site side. The king then tries to catch some one and 
crown him, i.e. lay his hand on his head. If the boy caught 
can wriggle away before he is crowned, he is free. The boy 
who has been crowned then takes his stand with the ' righ,' 

' BInvlieTe $giobay, ajMbagaich, sgiobaUm, 
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and they again call out their chal)en»^'e, both now attempting 
to get somebody. This goes on till all are caugiit, when the 
firat to be crowned is king for the next time. 

Buaileadh nam Boisean is an indoor game in which the 
chosen person puts his face on some one's knee and holds his 
hands beliind his buck, palms upward. Some one in the 
company then approaches and touches tiiu hands (often with 
greater force than necessary), and the ' blind ' one has to say 
who touched him. Should he guees correctly, good and well, 
he 18 let up and the other has to take his place ; but the first 
gueaser is often long down before being lucky enough to say 
who his opponent is. This game also goes by the name of 
*Uha$in AUaun.' 

Bodaohan an Doille Bhodaich is the name given in our part 
of the country to ' Blind Man's Buff,' where a handkerdiief 
is tied round some one's eyes, and thus blindfolded he tB to 
catch another of the pUtjerB. Whoever he catches Is blind- 
folded for the next time. The game is played indoors or 
outdoors. 

An Lar Mhaide, the wooden horse, was generally an in- 
door game though often played outside also. A trapeize was 
made by two pieces of rope tied to a rafter and let down from 
the ceiling. A pole was tied to these at a distance of about 
three feet from the ground. On this pole the player liad to 
balance himself sitting astride. He held another pole in his 
hands. The object was to strike the ground on both sides 
with the pole without falling. Whenever one fell off, in 
addition to the severe shaking, one was out of the game. 
This game provided very beneficial exercise. 

Falach a' Phaipeir wiis another indoor game corresponding 
to hunt the thimble. All the players, with the exception of 
one, went out of the room, while the exception hid the paper. 
The rest then came in to search, while the person who had 
concealed it called out * Teth tetii t' if any one was near it» 
or ' Fbar fuar I ' to one far away from it, just as in Knglish 
players call out ' Warm f ' or ' Coldt' in the same gama If 
any one found the paper he sat down without saying any- 
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thing, and the game continued till all had silently taken 
seats or given up the hunt. Then the finit to sit down 
stayed in the room for the next turn. 

An Deile Bhogadaiu, the wobbling plank, is identical with 
see-saw and is a favourite game, 

Seasamh Ciaidheamh, sword-stiindmg, i.e. ' standing on the 
head,' at which Uist bovB are very proticient, might more 
properly be called a feat liian a gam& 

Ciopan Dochart is a trial of strength. Two boys or men 
sit on the floor o{)posite each other with the soles of their feet 
touching. They have a stout stick, which they grasp with 
alternate hamds. The one attempts to pull the other up on 
his feet The game is to him who succeeds in this. Then 
they ohaoge Bands and sidee and make another trial, so that 
neither shall have any advantage. 

lomart Fhaochag, whelk game, chuokie stanes, is a girls^ 
game, played with small whelk sheUs. I have taken some 
trouble to undentand this intricate game, but haye not sno- 
oeeded. I hare done the next best thing, however, for I have 
got all the different moves, which none but a feminine mind 
could remember. 

(a) Sgapadhaon. 
(6) Dubhafl a h'aon. 
(e) TrithU « h-aoo. 
id) Curteal A Imkml 



II. 

Dubhas a dha. 
Trithis a dha. 
Curt«al a dba. 



III. 

%» | Midhm tri. 
Dubhaa a tii. 
Tiitihis a trl 
CUrteol a in. 



IV. 



▼. 



(a) SgtpMUi a OeitUr. 

(6) Dnbhaa a Ceithir. 

(«■) Trithis r Ceithir. 
(d) Cairteai a Ceithir. 



Dubhaa a Coig. 
Trithis a Coig. 
Caitteal a Coig. 



VI. 

Sgipadh ft OoImwi. 

GobacaD a h-aon dhiu. 

Oobacan a dha dhiu. 

Oobacan a tri dhiu. 
(e) Oobacan a ceithir dhiu. 
(/) GtobMM ft «oig dhiu. 



VI r. VIU. IX. 

S^padh na Guraiche. Sgapadh a h-tun. "8 ft Uunftcb. 

I i fhiln. Dubbas u h-aoo. 

Trithis a h-aon. 
Cairteftl a h-aon. 
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XI. 

Sgapa^lh .1 h'aon di-m chriche. 
Duthu a h'aoa dim. ctkridie. 
Trithit ft Vwn dim dnidia, 
Cairteal a h'aon d^m chrichs. 
Ooig ft h'ftoa cbricbifc 



XIIL Sgapadh an g:orRich d^m chridie 

Oorach i fbein d^m cluicb«. 
xiT. ft Uufsftdi Mm duieka 
XV. 'S II 8e.ichdadh d^ra dllidlQi. 
XTL St'npadh do Uk' bhi|;. 
XVn. Sgapadh Aft nit ( — a spao). 
XTiQ. B«k ft h<ftMi Mbbftg. 



XIL 

Skapach a Gobacm d^m chrichft. 
Gobaoan a h'aon d^ chriche. 
CtohftOB ft dhft dim chiiche. 
GolMom ft fan dim chrieheL 

Gobacan a ceilhir d^m chriche, 
Gobac&n a coig d«im chriche. 

XIX. Reis s h-aoD bhocag, 
XX. Beis a dha liobag. 
XXL 1Mb ft dlift bhocag. 
XxiL Sgapadh a h'aon. 
Dubhai a h'aoa. 
Tkitliiaftk'kML 
Ourtfldftlte. 



I shall not attempt to describe these steps, for I cannot. 
They are all variations of 'Sgapadh a h-aon' or the common 
' chuckie stanes ' method. 

Mac Cnislaig s'na mucan (Gliogoifigfeag:) — MacOriislaig 
and the pigs. One player is chosen the parent pig, and has 
his little piglets behind him in sin^jle file composed of all the 
little children among whom this game is a great favourite. 

Each grasps the coat of the player in front. MacCruslaig 
comes to the parent with a message : ' . . . chuir MacLeoid 
a dh' iarraidh muic mi. Am faigh mi i so ? * (* . . . Macleod 
has sent me for a pig. Shall I get this one ? '), toucliing the 
piglet nearest the parent. Tlie parent replies ' Cha u fhaigh,' 
(* You shall not get ii }. MacCruslaig and the pai-ent pig 
repeat question and answer about each piglet in torn tiU all 
have been asked for and refused Then l^ELcCSraslaig, fearing 
to fiwe Macleod without a pig (or perhaps he only used the 
great name as an excuse 1) tries to steal the last piggie while the 
parent tries to baffle him. This he does by jumping in front 
of him just as he makes the attempt. The little pigs have to 
jump at the same time with him, but, often mi^udging the 
side to which the parent is going, fall a prey to the robber. 
The game continues till all are stolen, when a new patent and 
a new lobbeEr are chosen. 

lomain or Camanachd, shinty, is a &vourite game. Equal 
sides are picked, the olject of the game being to score as 
TOL. IV. 2 a 
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many goals a,R possible. Stones are used for goals — the ball 
may be of wood, hard wound worsted, or of hair, peat, or other 
avail;Lb!o material, \\ Inle the ' caraan * is a bent stick of wood 
or a largo tangle. In these islands people have to be in- 
genious and to make the best of the materials they may have. 
As Uist is barren of trees a tangle caman is nearly as oommon 
as a wooden one. Another ingenious caman is made of a 
large piece of canvas bent with both ends caught in the hand. 
It is very eflfectiva The Uist boys used to be^ and in some 
places still are, very proficient at tiie game, the main qualities 
necessary for an ideal 'iomun' player bnng speed and 
dexterity. 

fThe following is an invitation to shinty : — 

*Thii([;uiuiftd]i'iomaiii. De'n ionutiiit lomain ebanum. De'ncKmanT 

Caman iubhar. De'n iubhar ! Tubhar adlmr. De'n adhar ? Adhar ian. De'n 
t-iani Ian air iteig. Di 'niteag? Itcnj^ fitWch. Defitheaobi Fitheach 
feola. De'n fheoil. Feol dhaoine. Do na daoinol Daoi&e naomh. De 
naomh t Naorah eich.'— Ed.] 

Carachd, wrestling, has always been a favourite pastime 
with Uist boyp and yoiinp^ mfn, as indeed have all feats and 
games of btrength, agUity, and ilexterity. 

Horse-racing used to be very common till about seventy 
years ago, and is now being to some extent revived. The 
* Uisteach * is a good horseman, and the * ban-Uisteach ' a 
good horsewoman, saddles being seldoui used by men and 
never by women. 

i have not here given any account of games or custonib 
of special occasions, such as Halloween, Christmas Eve. 
These do not diffor greatly from what is done in Scotland 
geneFally. 

[There are many little rites in use among Uist children, 
as, for instance, if one child has sweeties, the other little ones 
come to him in tarn, or come a second or third time asking 
for more, each holding out his or her pahn and saying, plead- 
ingly, ' Boise, boise, bigein (or bitheagan) (bitein I) thug am 
fitheach bhuam e^' Palm, palm, a bittie (!), the raven took 
it from me.' Uist children are not greedy with the few tit- 
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bits they get, and the sweets are distributed to the whole 

circle, the oriiifinal owner perhaps having^ the smallest share. 
In fact, so little greedy are they that I have st'oii one ' bull's 
eje ' do duty happily for several children — suck about I — Ed.] 



NAODfH CHINNTAILE 

AiAZAin>B& Cabmioihasl 

Beulaiche Main Nicrath, coitear, Camus-luiiuudh 

Ginntaile. 

Bha triuir naomH aim an dathaieh Ohimitaite— trittir naomh 
urramaoh ainmeil. B'e Cdmlighan naomb Loch-AilBe agus 
b'e Faobui naomh CShOl-Fhaoiletn ague b*e Dubbtbach naomb 
Ghinn-4aile — da ihaobb Loob Dubbtbaicb. 

Bba an triuir naomb nan calidean gradbadli caoimhuen 
mar bu dual do naoimb a bhith. fibitbeadh iad a ooinneaobadb 
agus a comhradb, ag umuigh agus a crabhadh an trasd agus 
a rithist. Bhitheadh an triuir a seanchas air diomhaineaobd 
na diadbacbd agus air giombacbas a pheacaidb, air staid nan 
saoi ann an neimb agus air oor nan daoi ann an iorron. 

Bha nan daolne nan cairdean caomb anns gacb doigb mar bu 
choir do chrabhaich agus do cholmhearsnaich. 

Ach latha dhe na laithean gu de mi-shealbhadh ach a 
choinnich a bho nip^ Naomh Comhcrhnn an-us a bho aig Naomh 
Faolan ann an ceum cmnhann a' chadha am braigh abhearraidh. 
Cha do sheachain te seach te an ceuma anns a chadlia chum- 
hann agus gun smid a bus, gun ghuth a beul mor, gun droch 
fhacal, am badaibh a cheile ghabh iad ! Shabaidich agus 
charraidich iad ann an sin fad fion f'oineacli an trath la ghil 
sLamLraidh, gu greiimail, geiiiiaii mar bu dual do Ghaidheil 
a dheanamh — bo no duine. Mu dheireadh thall anns a char- 
rachd a bh'ann chuir a bho aig Naomh Oomhghan a bho aig 
Naomb Faolan an ooir a coil leis a ehreig chorraicb os cionn 
amar na b-aibbne. Bba a bbo na glog marbh — ^na spaideaa 
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acfus a ceithir casan os a cionn ann an amar t arr;icli na h -rnbhne. 
Bha an ceol feadh na fidhle, a ruin, a^us cha b'iogiiiiadh e, ach 
clia robli atharrach air. 

Choinnicli an da Naomh mu dheigliinn na da bho, choin- 
nich, a ruin, agus throid iad— throid gu dubh dona, geur, 
guineacli, searbh, ealach, a ghraidh, an da Naomh gheal mar 
dha pheacach dhubh. 

Bha Dubhthach a stri ri sith a dheanamh eadar na daoine 
ach cha'n eisdeadh iad ris agus cha bu diu leo a chainnt. Mar 
k minig a tha eb ai r do ludid eadraigiun is ann bu bheag a 
tliaing a dhol anxui an ladar-miot a bh'aim. 

Ghuidb Naomli Faolan mar fliagail air Looh Ailse nach 
d'rea'adh boinne maxA, no breac buiime a suas air Nostaidh gu 
sutbain sior. Agus cba deachaidb bbo'n latha sin a chun 
an laih-s' an diugh — ^braon mara no breao buinne a suas air 
abhuinn Nostaidb. 

Agna £^uidb Naomh Combgban mar fhagail air Cill Fhaol* 
ain nach tigeadh por no piaeacb nan tonn toraidb gu bratba 
air caraid a reachadh chum stol posaidh ann an Cill Fhaolain. 
Agus cha tainig liamh bbo'n latha sin a chun an latha an 
diugb^por no piseach nan tonn toraidb air caraid riamh a 
pbos ann an sgir Chill Fhaolain. 

Bho'n latha a throid an da naomh a dh' ionnsuidb an latba 
a th'againn d'nair tha dithis ann an Cill Fhaoiain a dol a 
phosadh is ann thig iad a sios bog balbh gu stol posaidh aig 
ministeir Loch Ailse, no aig miiiisteir Chinntaile no aig 
sagart na Dornaidh. Cha phos iad an Cill Fhaoiain idir. 
Is cuimlme liom fhin caraid a phos ann an Cill- Fhaoiain agus 
cha tainig tonn torraidh por no pi&each orra latha riamh. Is 
ann a chaochail iad le cheile art laobh a staigh do cheann na 
biiadhna an deigh dhaibh posadli. 

Is don an troid ! Is don an troid a ruin, aig naomh no aig 
nabuidh, aig crabhach uu aig peacacii. Och a Mhoire nan gras, 
is don an troid I 
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The Plau-Nama of Ikdes. By Rev. P. Power, lioiidoa : David Nutt 

1 2i. 6rf. net. 

in view ot the excellent work done by Dr. Joyce in his two standard 
volumes on Irish Place-Names, it is somewliEt startling to be told by 
Mr. Power in tihe fint eentenoe of his iBtroduetion thmt *ih» etody of Irish 
Flace-Names has hitherto received but scant attention at the bandB of 
scbolars.' But while the statement certainly needs qualification, there is 
this difference between Dr. Joyce's method and that of Mr. Power, that the 
former has dealt generally with the name of Ireland as a whole; Mr. 
Power'e work eonsfsto of an iiitennTe stody of the nanes of a d^nite 
district, and in this respect he has beaten out a path for himself, and done 
it well. The extent and minuteness of the investigation may be inferred 
from the fact that he deals with 106 parishes, about 1500 townlands, about 
8700 Irish names, and aboot 700 Bnglish sab^denonunataons. These are all 
indexed separately, and in addition there is an index containing about 300 
entries relating to historic persons and events. The method followed is 
that which alone can yield results of scientitic value. Mr. Power has 
scrupulously verified the native Irish pronunciation of all the names given, 
ezeept indeed in die few instanees where natiTe forms hare died out. The 
reeolt is that, whether wo agree with Mr. Power's interpretation or not^ we 
have got before us, in clear and compact form, the principal data necos><;.ary 
for forming a conrln^ion ; and for the painstaking industry displayed in this 
valuable collection oi material the author deserves our most grateful tliauks. 
Another praiseworthy feature is the eention and otmimon'Sense displayed 
both in the interpretations given, and in those not given. Mr. Power does 
no* ]trnfess to be a philologist, and he has refrained from attempting to 
exjK iiji certain river-names and others, some of which, at least, he thinks, 
may be pre-Celtic, an exercise of self-deuial which is as uncommon as it is 
commendable. 

The district of Deeiss, co-extensive with the diocese of Waterford and 
Lismore, derives its nr>me fmni the Dpi^t. n tribf* who, .ircordinf to Irish 
accounts, originally inhabited i^ieath, and were expelled therefrom in the 
latter half of the third century by Cormac, High King of IreUnd, in conse- 
quence of the slaying of his son CSdladi, and bis own blinding by JBngos 
(Mr. Power calls him Fetgos) mac Findia, a Decian chief. After some 
sufficiently stirring experiences the dispossessed Deisi, or a section of tbera, 
settled in what is now the county of Waterford, where they extended their 
boundaries, became in due time good Christians under SS. Decian and 
Patrick, and their descendants are there stUL 

The place-names of Deeies^ like those all other districts^ reflect the 
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hiBtoiy and the phyiMMl featniM of the diitriet. Tlie liutarical etemaiit is 

connected mainly with the Celtic Church. About one hundred saints, more 
or less, have their names thus recorded, several of whom, or saints hearing 
the same name, appear also in Scotland. Thus, CiU Fiiearghusa, or Kiliarassj, 
ii parallelad hy Dtiaxomt in Bwknoeh, in Chidle DuU Flmrghusai, retafning 
in both instenoea the old geuitiva ending. BL Berohen's Fair <F4iU Bear- 
chain) used to be an institution in Tain. Tcibar Berdheirt^ St Berehert's Well, 
reminds us of Clachan Mhercheird in Glenurquhart. There are 155 names 
in cUlf 20 in dUi^ 12 in iean^wU, 1 domkmcht and 1 tei^. An interesting 
tfiea €f Welsh oootqialion ia found in Dun nan» JKratoRi a fortified headhud, 
and Mr. Power thinks that he recognises the Welsh c6edy wood, in CUtdum 
na c4ide, Stepping-stones of the Brushwood. The Norse oloment is sur- 
prisingly slight, WaterfoH itgelf bein? the chief example. Mr. Power 
hesitates to derive, but it can hardiy be other than vatnor^drdr. Other 
Noree traoes are Ballyniaolode, liladjeod'a ateadi Ballygunner, Chinner'e 
stead, and Creag Caitill, Kettill'a roek. 

An analysis of the index throws an interesting light on physical features, 
sites, cultivation, and other things. Thus we find batir, stead, 414 times, 
and smnbhaiU, oid-stead, S3 times. Of bdthar, a road, there are 88 ca&es, 
and of httitakki 96. Cultivation appears in jNfire, 184 ; paircin, 15 ; boM, 
field, 69. Bettim occurs only 4 times, and then in its proper aense of 
'peak'; cnor occurs 192 times; cnoe/in, 60; enoidn, 18. There are 143 
glens and 11 gleannUin's. Inhabited or fortified sites are repr«?!?entcd by d^n, 
8 ; Uos, 48; /isin, 8 ; caihair, 12 ; caialeati^ 19 ; while there are some examples 
of both (enriously feminine) and its diminutiTe haMn^ hut 

Many of the names are strongly reminieoent of our own G^ielic names, 
especially the Gaelic names of the west coast of Scotland. Suidhti Ihinn^ 
Fionn's Seat, is paralleled by Suidheachan Fhmn in Gairloch ; Builh 
daidhimh Osgair, Oscar's Sword Stroke, answers to BuUlean Osgmr^ applied 
to three gape in Lodibroom. Certain etooee of great weight neer Fodderty 
Parish Church were flung from Knockfarrel by Fionn at another hero^ and 
heer his finger-marks ; so in Dories, Fionn stood on Carnglass and flung a 
mighty stone, which now lies lu Currach a Liagdin, the Marsh of the Pillar 
Stone. There is an Ardgay, Windy Point, in Bose^hire, and another in 
Bedee. Cfncc na SgmaiSbt is rendeved hy Mr. Power, ffill of the Broom, but 
on the analogy of our Sguahach in Badenoch and Rbss-shire, it should be 
rather Hill of the Sweep (of Wind) Carrai/j a thimehioll, 'Enclosing Rock,' 
reminds us of an old practice, well known in parts of Scotland, of slaying 
deer by means of a 'tinchell,' which is merely the Qaelio imchioUf a sur- 
rounding. The deer were driven into a oonvenimt idace, eurrounded, and 
shot down. In Ireland, as with us, Fear BrUge, False MaI^ ia afiplied to a 
stone on the sky-line, which might be mistaken for a man. 

Tobar Chaillighe BhiarOt the -Uag Bera's Well, commemorates a lady of 
the olden time, well known on Seottash ground. Mnch might be added to 
illnrtratei not oidy iadividoal eoineidenees, but also the likeness in coat 
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between the Gaelic nomenclature of Ireland and Scotland Tn fusing we 
may note that aidhk. rendered by O'Donovan ad:.e, which occurs piissim with 
Mr. Power, and of the meaning of which he is not satisiied, appears with us 
in /iiM«r m ik-MMflU^ IiiTenuhyle. 

Many of the terms involTed, however, are with w imooiiuiUMi or non- 
existent, such as liagdn, daUdn, a pillar stone; hriotas, speckled; gaise^ a 
rapid or ' scour ' ; macha, a milking place ; sgdJ, a champion : sladach, a glen. 

There are few names involving the use of suffixes, but we may note 
JTmUM^ aofi spo^ and DmrgaU^ red apot Mr. Fbwer wrongly tlunlEB the 
latter connected aonehow with root of airgiod, silver. Bdih naniw are 
really interesting examples of the ending found iu Gaulish names as -idlo-ny 
Welsh idl, an open space, and appearing with us in such names a« MUr'l 
(Sforel), greai dearing; ZeofiM (Ldchail), Uaek clearing, and MnUiiL 
Moime li/km, and acme other auoh, are better explained ae looatiTe of finm, 
white, than by reference to the hero Fionn. Tobar na Oldire means ' the 
babbling well,' not Well of the Glory. There need be no doubt of Finisk 
{fionnuisge) meaning ' whiio water.' M<kn na gcmgeal does not^ we think, 
mean MoBRof iheDletalb; Mi^witimeitthemuueof aplantthatgrowa 
in maidij ground. 

I venture some remark"? on certain of the names which Mr. Power has 
left unexplained. The river Suir is paralleled by the Gaulish Sura, root su 
m iu vctv, rain, Ir. suth^ soft. The river Countaiah is in Gael. Coniaou 
laggeflting hmo-s, high, plus » derivatire from the root awell, whence 
T^ieaii^ Ptolemy's name for the Spcy. The old name for the Blaokwater, 
accordintr m Mr. Power, is Nem, which recalls Lhuyd's ndmh, glitter, and 
may be compared with Loch Noimhc in Itoss-Bhire. Nire eecms to be 
simply Ahiioinn na h-Utdhre, river of the Dun (cow), with mythological 
reference as in Boyne, Borinia, white oow ; el also the OamkmaA in Ben- 
becula, to which offerings of grass were made within the last twenty ycara, 
if they are not made still. The Gaelic of Dwag is Ditbhag, the black 
streamlet, a name quite common in Scotland. The old form of Anner is 
An-dobWf from dobw^ water, and dn, noble, or an, swift. Lingan is derived 
hy I>r. J<^ee from Imffimt I spring, hat if Mr. Power ie eorrect in equating 
it with LamtM in the old tract on the expulsion of the Deisi, its affinity ie 
rather with lainnir, brightness, ultimately from root of hs-air, flame ; cf. the 
Sutherkud JiibhUag, little ember, and the old name of the Kibble, JklimmOj 
most bright one. The river Bride Mr. Power hinuelf oonnecta correctly 
with the goddeae Rngit. The Araglinn, if Mr. Power^a OaeUe is oorreot^ 
cannot well be referred to arg-, white, which would give Airglnui. The 
name Decies itself comes, a.-? has been alrp.idy noted, from the tribal name 
Deisi, which may be compared with the Gaulish tribe DedvaUs from dauh^ 
right, lucky, whence Gaelic dinM. It aeenu qnealionahle whether after all 
there ie any pre-Celtio element in Dedea. 

Mr. Power's valuable book is a mine of information, and may well olaun 
to be» in many reqpeota, a model work on the aubieot. 

W. J. Watson. 
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The Clam, Septs, and Regiments of the Scottish HigklaTuls. By Frank Adam, 
F.R,QA,FJL^&co%. W.aadA.K.JohiMtoii. 505pp.d7.8Ta 

The aim of this book ' is tho presenting in condensed form an epitome of 
information rclatint' t<> Tartans, Highland Clan Matters, Scottish liegiments, 
and, as far as posiiible, Clan Septa.' Of the fifteen chapters into which it is 
divided, lour de«l with history from 400 B.O. down to 1902 A.l>., whil« 
chapters are also devoted to Highland music, the Celtic iMigiugM in the 
British Isles, and Armorial bearings. There are thirty-five appendices, and 
plates of OIK- hundred and fourteen tartans. Mr. Adam'- rlifTlrult task was 
rendered still more difficult by residence in Selangor, and tiiough the work 
oontdns mueh matter tbat irill be xwd with interest, and which will be a 
useful etarting-point for critical inquiiy, it would be unsafe to found on it. 
The historical side, fur instance, repeats many of the errors in Skene's 
ScoHhh Highlandt^is, which Skene him.'^elf subsequently corrected. The origin 
of the cluuti is oftuu uiisatisfaclorily dealt with, e.y., the Mathesons are 
made None, and the Ghvnts CSeltic. Mr. Adam has also been following 
uiisufe guides in philology. Altogether we are rather disappointed that the 
author has ruit hticn able to a%*ail himself more of reliable modern research. 
In Appendi.x twenty -six giving tho Celtic census of 1901, Glasgow, which 
Mr. Adam regards as the Highland capital, is returned at seventy-nine 
persons speaking Qaelie only, and 16,930 speaking Gaelie and English, or 
not quite two and a half per cent of the total population of 690,044. Yet Mr, 
Adam assures us on p. 338 that Glasgow contains over 250,000 Highlanders, 
or over thirty-six per cent, of the total population. But perhaps Mr. Adam's 
notion of what constitutes a ffighlander differs from Helen Macgregor's. 

Sir Gawaiii and the Lady of Lys. Translated for tho first time from Wauchier 
de Deuaiii's section of the Conie del titaal. By Jkssie L. Wkston. 
DaTidNutt. 3s.imI. 

This is the seventh volume of the series of Arthurian Bomances unrepre- 
sented in Malory's McrU dfArUmr. It deseribes an expedition undertaken 

bj King Arthur and several of his knights against Castle Orgu Il us to 
rescue a brother of the Round Table ; also certain adventures (one of them 
the outcome of the love-story of Sir Grawaia and the Lady of Lys) which 
befell them on the way thither. One may apply to the whole MisB Weaton'a 
own words reading the seoond adrenture: *an admirable story, pie* 
toresque, vivid, and full of human interest.' Doubtless a good deal of the 
credit for this is due to the translator, whose diction has a delightful old- 
world atmosphere about it, without, however, the least trace of affectation. 
Perhaps, too, the book gains someth^g from tiie fact that it fats been wiittaa 
for the general publie rather than for a few Arthurian specialists, and that in 
the most interesting part an obviously later version of tho tale has been 
preferred to an older but less pleasant one. The result i? a piece of writing 
which makes one wish tbat the different versions of our own Gaelic tales, 
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now that they have served thtt ■oifliitirt'fl ptttpcM, vera pieoed together by 

mme one with the requisite literary toxich, so as to form romances worthy of 
the wealth of material available. If this should ever be done and an English 
translation called for, Miss Weston's work might well be studied as a model. 

Perhaps the nrael atriking feetoie in Hub e«iet of Arthnrian texts is 
the fact that neither Arthur nor Laneelot is the oatstanding hero ; their 
place is taken by the Sir Gawain who cutf? sxich a !?orry figiire in Malory's 
Mark d' Arthur. Arthur is stil! the king, but he is not always kingly ; 
Lancelot} when he appeai-s at all, is more or less in the background. Miss 
Weston holds that sadi, and not * Malory's libel»' is the true Arthurian 
legend, and she quotes with approval Professor Maynadier's remark that, 
'it is in truth Gawain and not Arthur who was the typical English hero.' 
All of which may be true, but surely the attempt to ' dethrone ' Arthur 
oomes too late. It may be quite pos8n>le to beat his great partisan, Malory, 
off the field (Miss Weston hexeelf seems quite equal to that feat) ; but there 
still remains Tennyson. In popular estimation at any rate, ' not Laneelot 
nor another,' not even Glawain, is ever likely to take Arthur's place bb the 
typical English (should we not say Celtic!) hero. And apart altogether 
frmn the popular point of Tieifj it ia veiy donbtful if Miss Weston's 'true 
Arthurisn legend/ «ven anppoai]!^ we endd dutingnish it with eerteinty, 
would really decide the matter. We take it for granted that Arthur and 
at any rate some of his knights existed in folk-tales long before the time 
of Bleheris and other romancers; and folk-tales, from their very nature, 
are more or less ineonsistent in the eharaotera of their heroee. The 
romanoers in anaagiDg and harmonising the various floating traditions 
their day, must have had great difficulty in deciding whether certain 
characters should be written down heroes or poltroons, and probably the 
ultimate decision was the outcome of personal bias rather than of a nice 
diserimination. And ones the choice was made, it was easy to f^ve an 
unfavourable tale the desired twist, or manufacture another in its place — or, 
as Miss Weston herself has done in the romance under re\new, sacrifice the 
p>h\f^.r for the raore pleasant version ! And as thp enrly romancers dealt 
With the ioik-ules, so Malory probably dealt wxtii the curly romancers; 
in neither ease esn we be certain that we h«ve ' true Arthurian legend/ In 
our own tales of the /Vt'nn, for instance, Fionn, Goll, and Diarmaid are 
not consistently heroic; each of them could easily bo ttmUd into some- 
thing more or something less than a hero ; and even at their best, all three 
are sometimes outstripped in heroship by some nun-Fiugalian. Such is the 
way of mythology; uid to take sides with Goll agsinst Fiimn, or with 
Diwmaid against them both, would surely argue a snperiiumBa earnestness 
— and a curious lack of humour ! And yet who knows but some future 
folk-lorist may discover (by the exercise of a little ingenuity) that even 
Conan Mad was a much-abused person, and that he, rather than Fionn, 
should be regarded as the l^pieal Gaelio herol 

ThoQi^ we cannot^ Ukt Miss Weston, wax indignant over *lfaloiy's 
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libel,' yet we share her hope that ' it may be possible once more to rejoice 
the hearts of our English folk with a restored and modern rendering of the 
GesU of Sj/r OawayTu^ even as Bleheris told it well nigh a thousand years 
•ga* It would do * oar Eaglidi folk ' a great deal of good— providod tbe^ 
woraaUetoapiinoiatoiti KxKiniH Maouod. 

Cofuadau Cymru. Selected and Edited by Professor W. Lewis Jones, M.A. 

Bangor: Jarvia and Foater. 

All lovers of poetry muat welcome with pleaanre Profeaaor Lewia Jones'e 
now aditioo of CamtuUm C^ymm-^o aooge of Walea. That tho book 

aupplied a long-felt want in Wales is amply proved by the fact that a 
second edition was required so soon, and it says much for the love of the 
Cymric people for beautiful poetry, a commodity supposed to be a drug 
in the market over O&'s Dyke. In compiling this oolleetion Mr. Lewia 
Jonea haa done a real aervicc to Welsh literature. The anthology gives 
us the very best examples of the lyric poetry of Wales in chronological 
order from 1450 to 1887, and the editor with unerring good taste, and 
sound judgment, has not admitted a line throughout the book which could 
be in any aenae termed oliisoaive. In thia Mr. Lewia Jones haa aet np a 
stnadaid whioh many of ua would do well to follow, and perhapa tbat may 
be one among many reasons why his anthology is go much appreciated. 
What Professor Palgrave did long ago for the English poets when he 
compiled bis Golden Treasury, Professor Lewis Jones has done for the poets 
of Ida own land, with the reanlt that we have in thia book tiie freshneaa 
of the mountain air, the beauty of the heather bloom in all its dainty 
colouring, and ♦^>in £:1ar] enrolling of the lark intf^rmingled with the songs 
of the thrush and the blackbird. For right well did the old Cymric poets 
love mother earth in all her changeable moodti. lu reading the book it 
ia impoaaible not to be sorry that the oharm of auoh poetry aeema to fight 
ao ahy of the translator. Here we have a collection of Welsh poetry that 
will compare favourably with the lyric poetry of all other nations, yet 80 
dependent upon the native tongue to set forth its beauty ; having a sort of 
native aroma which is lost in a foreign setting. May be the outpouring 
of the aoul in aong beoanae the singer ooold not help singing whether it waa 
in praise of the loved land with ita old tXM l^oiy, for love of a maid, or 
perchance the beauty of the modest wildflower, is not easy of translation, 
for they lack the charm of association when not in their native air. But 
to the Welah attidont» and to thoee who have realved liiat we are not 
without a UteiatorBk because it is not written in the Engliah language, 
the book Caniadau Cymru will be a never-failing delight. Nor should any 
reader omit reading the preface, which in itself is a valuable literary eon> 
tribution to the discussion of the characteriatica of lyric poetry. 

The pnbUahera have alaodone their share j the artistic and taatefnl form 
in which the book haa been iaaued will oommend itself to those of us who 
for years have been so ashamed of our paper bound, badly printed, and 
altoj^ther hideoua volomeai the very eight of whioh begged the queatiou 
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of our neighbovrs 'Can any good come out oi Wales.' But Mesan. Jarru 
and Foster have produced a book equal to the beat of metropolitan firms, 
and the songs of Wales can be taken with us as a delightful companion at 
home and abroad, without fear of having to apologise for our national 
poUidifln. Tfae editor and hit pnUiBhcn deserve our gratitude for meh e 
book. Owrmxa ViirsBAii. 

Sonffs of the HtMitt. EfKnbinigli : Pentiend. 8«. ««! per part 

Mra. Kennedy -Fraser's Songs of the Hebrides, oi which sereral numbers 
have now appeaMd with mude, Geelie wovde end BDnJish venkmi, ere 
notftUe from the muncel etendpoint ee reproducing with great accuracy the 
jjennine tmditional manner of sin^'ng. Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser has herself 
visited the Outer Isles, and there secured phonographic records direct from 
the nadve singers. She is now engaged in going over these, and publishing 
them from time to time. The veeolt is the* her eonge of the Hehridee ere 
exactly what they profess to bei, ihowibg e freshness and originality not to 
be found in rernone edited into eoneonaniw with the artafidal ralee of alien 
nusioians. 

The work is to be inned in volume form by Booeey. 

Tdkt B6 Cuclnrie. KrJevfment \dn Taureau Divin ei] des Vctchee de Cw^^m 
Traduction par H. D'Arbois DE JuBAiNViLLS. Paris: Honore 
(%&mpion. 3 fr. lOl 

This is the first volume of « work on the 2VfM B6 Oiialm^ which M. 
d*ArbotB de Juheinville eslls the oldest epie of Western Europe. In the 

main it is a collation and transhition, hat there is also a veiy Taluable 
introduction. He point.i out some diflferences between the version of the 
Tain given in Leabhar na h-Uidhre and that in the Book of Leinster, 
especially thoee bearing on the positum of the Draids. He says the Bruide 
were an iosfeitatKND peeoliar to the Cslts of the British Isles and of tbe 
part of the Continent situated west of the Rhine. But in their other religious 
ideas the doctrines of the Irish epics resemble in eoneral those of the Greeks 
of the Homeric period. Their religion is not a copy of the Greek religioD, 
bat sappoeee at ite base the same conceptione. Cudralain is an instance. 

As a demigod his exploits are jostUied. M. d'Arbois points out that the 
transcriber, probably a monk, of the text preserved in the Book of Jjeinster 
cannot admit that Cuchulain, the greatest hero of whom Ireland cnn boast 
herself, was the son of a pagan god, and consequently a demon like these 
false gods. Taking the lUad first, Cneholain corresponds, says de JubainriUe^ 
to Heracles. Like the Greek demigod he visited the land of the dead, but 
to the Celts that is also the land of the gods. Like ETeracles he fought, ?ind 
like him he triumphed ; but his journey was much more pleasant than that 
of the Greek hero. The Celts do not place the second life of the dead in an 
obeeure, nndergroond region, bot in a western land brightened by the son. 
There was no terrible Cerberus, but instead a pretty and charming goddess 
who was already in love with Cnchnlain. There are thus importaot resem- 
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blances, but also important difierences between the Greelc and the Celtic 
hero. Another resemblance is the illness of the Greeks caused by i ti> m^^er 
of a god corresponding to the sickuesa of the Ultonians — the curse of the 
goddeu Macha. The goddesses of war are other pointo of contact between 
Ghreek and Celtic epics. 

Pa.^°ing to the Ody&sey, M. d'Arbois draws a comparison between the 
coming of Ulysses to the land of the Cymmerians and the coming of 
Senchan to the King of Ck>nnaught. Greeks and GeiU believed it possible to 
oonjore up the dead 

Homeric literature gives us nothing analogous to tiM Bull of Cualgne. 
Btit the Greeks had the Minotaur, also of divine origin. We have not 
space to follow all the interesting points on this and other heads raised by 
tiie learned professor* EG» work is an intaresfeing addition to the litomtnre 
of tho r4jis and, ooming from him, it worthy all attention. It is pnUishad 
in eQUaboration Yritb IC Aiozaiuire Smimol 

A T«x6-J3ook 0/ Irish IdUrature. Part i. By Elranor Hitt.l. Dublin : Gill 

& Son, Ltd. London : David Nutt. 3^. nei. 

This book of 2G0 pages has been prepared to meet the requirements of 
students under the Intermediate Board of Ireland. It deals with Irish 
literature down to the early years of the sixteenth century. A chronology 
of literature from the seven mythical poets of the Milesians to 1459, whidi 
opens the volume, is not the least useful part of the book. In an infor- 
mative introductory chapter Miss Hull tells of the debt wo owe to those 
who have made much of the ancient literature of Ireland accessible, and, 
though muoh renuins to be donei the task of deriphering can never agsin he 
as great as it was. She tells us also in condensed form the hand of literar 
ture which was produced, the manner of production and preservation, and 
somewhat of the men who helped to preserve it cither as scribes or as 
patrons of bards, B&anchics, and scribes. Beginning her uan-ative with the 
early mythology, Miss Hull goes on to the Bed Branch Tales^ to the great 
2Vfti» Bd Cuailnge, its mythology and literary form, to the t<dc3 which led up 
to it, and of those which succeeded it, to the Love Tales and to the Three 
Sorrows of Story-telling. She then gives us a literary summary of the 
prose romances, and proceeds to the legends of the kings and the literature of 
vision, which was so oharsetetiBtie a feature of Celtie imagination. ' Early 
Eodaeiastical Writings,' 'The Official Poets,' 'The Bards,' 'The Poetry of 
Nature,' and 'The Old Books' are the remaining headings, and it will be 
seen that Miss Hull has embraced within her limits all that is most note- 
worthy within the period dealt with. Not only does the authoress tell us 
of this literature^ but she gives us sufficient quotation and condensation of 
it to supply a very fair idea of its style and manner as well as of its matter. 
There could be no better book of the size dealing with this fapcinntinc: sulv 
ject, and we can confidently say that those who \vish to gain a good general 
knowledge of what Irish literature consists of will find their wishes well met. 
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Miss Hull has a knack of writing for studonts, and of putting hor facta 
aptly and happily in such a way that one carries away a very clear itnpres- 
•ioEU Even those who have Dr. Hyde's larger book on the same subject 
will with to hasn Hum book. A uoond Tolmiie ii inteiidad to bring Iriih 
tttantnn down to oar day. 

NOTES 

The Zeif$fhrift fw eeltisehe Philologie^ vol. vi. pt. 1, is distinguished by a 
portrait of Johium Kaspar Zduss, with an account of the celebration of hia 
oentenaiy at Bnnbeig (196-227). AitieiM bearing upon Qurtoty and 
Customs an: B. Tkumeysen, on the Irish collection of Canons (1-5) : on 
the time of rompopition of the Martyrology of Oengus fG-8). The 'Binding 
of the Three Smalls is the subject of articles by li. Gaidoz and JL C. Stern 
(181-187, 188-190). H. Qaidos writes alio upon the oconneoM in the 
MuUmogim of an expfeenon whieh ho explaina as ' Irish leather ' (I9M94). 

Whitley Stokes, in an article on his second edition of the Martyrology of 
Oengiu, supplies notea^ ooireotioiiSy and addi t ions to tlie Gloesaiy and Indime 
(235-242). 

Notea on Lmgoage are eootribated by R. Thnmeyeen (2S4-2$6X I* C. 
Stern <24SX H. Knbe (243). 

Text and translation of the Irish life of Quy of Warwick are published, 
with introduction, by F. N. Robinson (9-180). L. C. Stem reprints and 
translates a Lover's Prayer to Dwynwen, by Davydd ab Gwilym (22S-233). 

Pt 2 ^p. 307) completes the ▼olome. It e<mtatiia cdotribntioaa from 
Irish MS3. by Knno Meyer (continued), ooosistiiig of a number of shorty 
pithy pieosa, mostly poetical. The following quatnin sounds familiar 

Is rrfltrfm to minlaacacJi, 

Mobacc re b^ibh sUibbe, 
estt n loohaid, en re mnie 
hen mic it maUiair ehtile. 

F. N. Robinson gives the Irish life of Berisof Hampton, tezl^ tnmslatioD, 
glossary, and index of proper names. 

H. Ansoombe, in continuation of his paper on ' The Date of the First 
8etti,ement of tiie Sazona in Britain,' writea on ' Oompiitatioo seenndnm 
evangelicam veritatem,' and S. W. BL Kieholaon aaimadverts on the first 
part of Mr. Anscombe's paper. 

H. 0?thriff fnve« etymological uot^s on Cymr. clir, rhech, esgid, ufiam, 
ffer, Her a, taith, mordaith, mordwy, Gaul, moritex. 

W. Iiohmann has notes on Ir. dag., (3«r. IsmImi; Ir. fiochaL^ 0. R O. 
fifidiUo ; Ger. Zioer(j, Gr. (r«p^o$, Ir. dar^Ml; Ir. 9sami, O. G. AngMr; Ir. 
era, Ger. hfiser; Ir. hil, M. H. G. hiJ'r. 

U. Zimmer treats of the Wurzborg glosses, defending his own editions 
against criticisms by W. Stokes. 

L. C Stem givea renarka oo tlie eodex of the YfrnAmg f^kmm, and en 
the Irish MS., ' Codas Saablasiaaas 86,' wfaieh was brougbt in 1809 to St. 
Paul from Beicheaan. 
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Among the Review? which conclude the volume, the new edition of T. 
liice Hoimes's AncitnU Britain and the Invaeum of Julius Caeaeur is veiy 
favourably noticed. 

In t1i6 Ardth far CMaA» Ltsaeogmphie, yoL iil pt 4, Whitley Stokw 
prints the 'StOW6 Glossaries' (pp. 268-290); Kuno Meyer gives Fingus 
MacFlainn's poem on Fir A rdda" with i^loBsary (291-301) ; also 'A Medley 
of Irish Texts ' (302-326). Follow additions and corrections by W. Stokes 
to the three volumes (326-334), also index to the three volomee. 

E. Meyer brings hie eratiibatioae to Lrieh Ledoogmpl^ up to 

J. Loth writes on the Glossra to Smaragdus and on various 6lynioloj[iee> 

A. Holder gives Irish Names in Reichenau (Jodex ccxxxiii. 

The editor regrets to annoonce that with the present number the Archiv 
far 001^ I^BBingmiikU eeuee to sppeer. Dr. Knno Meyer^e 'Contribu- 
tione ' will be embo^d in the IriA DkHuuHj planned by the Boynl Kridi 
Academy, of which he is to be editor, with the assistance of Dr. Osborn 
J. Borgin. The publicatioti of the Dictionary is expected to begin two 
years hence. The three volumes of the Ardiiv, or single volumes or partaii 
em be bad from the Royal Iriah Aeademy. 

AUikUUi^ apmduehait. After n long interval the 17th part of thia 
^reat work brings the articles up to Veiontio, thus nearing completion. 

Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, vol. i., edited by 0. J. Bergin, R. I. Best, 
Kuno Meyer, and J. G. O'Keeffo (Ss. ^xl ), contains the 'Tale of Cano 
IllacGartnain,' ' The Cause of the Expulsion of the Deisi,' the ' Colloquy 
between Fintan and the Hawk of Aebill,' CStin Eimine B4in,' *The Voyage 
of Malduin,' ' Bithbin Menadaige/ the * Story of the Abbot of Druimenaig.' 
These, printed now for the first time, will l>e welcomed by all Btodente of 
Irish, both for their linguistic and their historical value. 

Dr. Whitley Stokes begins a projected series of specimens of Middle 
Irish Literature with The ^rik and Lift of St. Moling (London : Harrison & 
Soni). Thia aervieeaUe Tolome preeents text and tranalation on oppoeita 
pages, and has also an introduction and glossary, with philological notee. 
Dr. Stokes explains akghe, ' a herd or drove of cattle ' (whence our hki^ as 
from * ar-agia, root, ag, to drive. 

Periodica!:^. 

An Deo Qr^nCf the organ of An Comunn Gaidhealach, is now reduced in 
prioe to Id., and at the aame time inereaaed in aiae. It eontaina mneh 
intereeting matter in Gaelio end En^h ; but to our tfainldng it mii^t with 

advantage devote more space to positive propaganda work, which after all is 
its primary object. For one thing we should like to see much fuller 
accounts of the doings of branches of An Comunn. It would be useful also to 
have (he question of Oaelie teaehing in aehools kept conatantly to the fxoBL 
Aeeries of short papers on thia suhjeot from teaehMa and otheia in toueh with 
the actual conditions would be valuable by way of example and encouragement. 
The account of Welsh in Welsh schools contained in the current number is in 
the direction indicated. An Deo QrHne should be rcud by ail Highlanders. 
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The new GUalio weakly, has madft a good aUrU Print and matter 
are exoellenk 

Cdda Iws of late renewed ita yonth* and oontaina many bright and 
valuable articles, among which may be specially mentioned one by Profeuor 

J. E. Lloyd oil Irish influences in Early Welsh History. 

The Cakdonian Medicj.il Journal containii an excolleut portrait of the late 
Dr. M. D. Macleod of Beverley, together with a sympathetic obituary notice 
oi a peculiarly attraotive personality. The wdUold abort tale ol DhM- 
yfdaic, * the Black Schooner,' deals with the second sight. 

The Scottish }!i^tr>ri^nJ /? i>fr contains an interestinc: nccount by • 
Macclesfield gentleiuan of lise r^ppiaranceand conduct of the Highland troope 
in that town on theii' memorabiu march south m 1745, and on their return. 

The Martinmee number oompletee tiie trat voliime of SSaoHo, the journal 
of the St. Andrew Society. This well got up and marvelloody eheep 
quarterly contains several articles of special interest, including one on the 
Scottish navy from the Scottish Review^ and one on ' Scotland from Without,' 
by Darid MacRitchie. Our first number of vol. ii. keeps up this standard 
both In artidea and illnatiatioiia. 

QUERIES 

Ghapels at BridgM 

Fn mediaeval times the bridge over the Dee at Aberdeen and the bridge 
over the Tay at Perth had each a chapel dedicated to the Virgiu. When 
speaking of Berwick, Chalmera in Ma OMam^ ed. ISIO, toL ii. p. 342, 
lemarkai 'There wee a houae dedieated to the Holy Trinity at Berwiok- 
bridge^ whoso duty it was to pray for passengers and profit from their 
safety.' Were there any chapel? on or beside bridges across Highland 
rivers I The Hoapital of St. Nichuius beside the bridge of Spey must have 
been weU known in the north ; regarding it, Shaw, in Ma Fnmiee of Moray, 
p. 363, says, ' St. Nicholas Hospital stood on the eaat bonk of Spey, jwcta 
ponttm Jr Sf>€, at the boat of Bridga» where aome remains of the buildinga 
may be seen.' J. M. MACaUNLAT, F.S.A. 

KU losa 

When alluding to the Scottish dedications to our Lord, the Rev J B 
JohnstOQ in his Ftau-Names of Scotkmdf 2nd ed. p. cv, says, * There was 
at leaat one Eil loaa— Ghnrdi of Jeena.* Perhapa aome reader of The CdUe 
Review will be able to locate the ezainple or examples of Ell loea to wbidi 
Mr. Johnston refers ! J. M, Maokinlat, FJ3. A. 



Ancient Celtic Cavalry Terms 

An article by Dr. George Maedonald in the Sad&mn of, I think, 27th 
February, deals with the purpose of certain bronze masks found in course 
of exMTating the Soman eamp at Newatead. The maaka ro a c n b le helmet% 
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but Dr. liaodonald shows clearly (1) that tiMy were for show, not for 

protection hi actual fighting; (2) that thov \vor>^ used in exeroissB or 
sports ui the liomaa cavalry, which resembled the mediaeval tournament. 
The Roman cavalry was principally composed of Celts, and Dr. Macdonald 
ref en to a litfeli read trntife of Axtim. (M TatfUn, which giTos an Mooimt 
of such evolutions with their Oeltie namee. Theee namee are p^rmot, 
sUhUiffOTij and ri/n/'ma. 

The petrinos io&l, says Arrian, was the most difficult of all. The horse- 
man wheeled, threw a javelin straight back over the crupper, wheeled 
■harply again, and repeated the badnravd throw. The exaotpnrpoee of the 
manoeuvre is difficult, but the term petrinos obviously conneets with Welsh 
pedrain, buttock, crupper. Ducange (ed. 1885) has 'petrina, pars corporis, 
pectus,' but ' hindquarter ' suits his examples better. Holder translates 
vaguely * iaeoktio.' Petrinoe dearly means ' orapper feat.' 

The eeeond feat wae praotieed with long pikes. In the aet of wheeling, 
the horseman raised his shield over his head and shifted it to his rear ; he 
also reversed his pike and levelled it behind him as if agaiii.st an enemy. 
'This performance is in Celtic stdlvUgon' (other readings are tolui^on^ 
UhUigm). Here 4eff0n may be from root Itgr, cover; with ifoht compare 
Welsh yifle, flight, retreat, giving meaning of *retreat^roteo4uig feat't 
Holder says 'tf5lutvgon, eine Wafie '! 

The third feat (like the fir.st) was 'the most ditiicult of all.' The 
horseman threw three javelins, the last when in the act of timiiug, and the 
difficulty eonebted in throwing the javelin with good aim at the exact 
instant of wheeling. There follows a rather obscure sentence, apparently to 
the effect that this method of delivery h ' called in the Celtic tongtic rynrrtm.' 

The passage.s in Arrian are oi great interest. They show that fine 
horsemanship was under the Empire a peculiarly and distinctively Celtic 
art, enltivated after the Qatds had left the chanot etege behind tiiem. For 
ihis they must of oooree have posseieed very snperior horses. The Romans 
were no great horsemen. We may be allowed to suppose that Vergil, him- 
self a Celt, had the evulutious of Celtic cavalry before his mind when he 
describes the 'Trojan game' in the Fifth .^Uieid. Noticeable also is the 
CSeltie partiality for feate (cImm). These performances at once remind os 
of Cuchullin's feats, only that his were performed in his chariot or on foot. 
The Irish and the Scottish Gael, after passing through the chariot stage, 
did not develop horsemanship. The reason is not far to seek : their chariot 
horses were but ponies, and could not bear the weight of a rider in battle. 

W. J. Watson. 
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Page 277, line 24, read flinch 
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